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Ow the old road from Boston to Medford, 
there stands a lofty dwelling, whose spacious 
gardens and cultivated groves bespeak the pres- 
ence of wealth and elegant taste. With little 
change from what it now is, more than seventy 
years it stood, overlooking the little village of 
Mystic on the one hand, and the panorama of 
hills which crowded the prospect towards the 
city when Gage and the British flag held com- 
pulsory dominion. 

Weld House was justly celebrated as the 
abode of hospitality and refinement. Its owner, 
a West Indian by birth, claimed kindred on one 
side from an old English family, some of whose 
members had been of note in the history of the 
mother land. But in the veins of John Weld 
also flowed colonial blood, from a stock long 
eminent in New England for the sturdy virtues 
of patriotism and persevering resistance to 
tyranny. Thus connected, Judge Weld was in- 
fluenced by two opposing forces, which com- 


bined to prevent him from open action, either for 


king or congress. It was not that he needed 
courage, wisdom, or determination, in thus re- 
maining neutral. His course was, in a great de- 


gree, the result of such a foresight as few men of. 


his strong predilections possessed. His preju- 
dices were decidedly those of birth and rank. 
An aristocracy, governed by throne and court, 
and a subordinate people, obedient and submis- 
sive to their hereditary condition, were themes 
congenial to his habitual thought. His spirit 
chafed at the rebellious efforts which he deemed 
19 


subversive of venerable and praiseworthy prin- 
ciples. 

All this, however, did not prevent him from 
perceiving that the power of England over 
America was about to undergo a peril whose 
final result might be that of disaster and defeat, 
quite as possibly as that of triumph. He fore- 
saw that, in setting himself against thé patriotic 
tide, he would put to risk the comfort of his 
family to an unusual degree, in that the means 
of sustaining themselves in society would be in- 
stantly swept away on the event of revolutionary 
success. Wealth, rank and honors were very 
dear to John Weld, and he took such a course 
as, in his mind, seemed most likely to secure 
their retention. 

Nor was the judge by any means an evil or 
selfish man. Determined in his opinions and 
his prejudices, unchangeable in his will when 
once his mind was fixed on a course such as he 
felt that prudence would approve (and he was 
careful to make no choice without consulting 
that), he nevertheless inclined, in all things, to 
humanity and what he considered a just regard 
for the rights of others. Tosum up his charac- 
ter, he was a proud nan—kindly dispositioned 
in many things, but always jealous of his posi- 
tion, ever heedful of the social respect which 
was his due, and a man not to be flouted with 
impunity, either at home or abroad. He had 
now been several years retired from legal office, 
but when he sat on the judicial bench, it had 
been said that no one of his compeers brought 
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to his place such a dignity of personal bearing 
as was manifested by himself. There was cer- 
tainly that in Judge Weld’s appearance which 
would have impressed itself on the most inat- 
tentive observer. He possessed a noble form, 
features firm-set and massive, an eagle eye, and 
a step like that of alord. Judge Weld was one 
of nature’s noblemen. 

To his masculine qualities, the character of 
his lady presented an admirable foil. In her 
youth she had been toasted as a belle, and years 
had not effaced the beauty of features which still 
continued attractive, although they had long 
faded from their lustrous rose and white. Her 
mind, which in early life, had been somewhat 
romantic in tendency, had been tempered by ex- 
perience, so that without losing aught of its 
finer qualities, it had gained the matronly sta- 
bility so desirable in that middle age which she 
had now attained. But her character, though 
modelled by circumstance, was not radically 
changed, and exerted on her only child an infiu- 
ence of which she herself was hardly conscious. 

In Florence Weld, her mother’s comparatively 
passive susceptibility was vivified by the inher- 
itance of her father’s energetic will and a goodly 
portion of his physical vigor. She would weep 
at night over a leaf of Richardson’s stilted nov- 
els, or feed with eager eye on some favorite 
poem, and on the morn be none the less ready to 
push her gallant steed at a wall, or a ditch, such 
as few provincial beaux would have liked to at- 
tempt. To this class of admirers, indeed, 
Florence was for the most part an object of equal 
dread and admiration. She dealt not in pretty 
nothings—she was not beautifully weak and 
vapid. On the contrary, her ardent disposition 
rendered her too little apt at concealment of likes 
or dislikes—too willing to point the keen arrows 
of her wit against coxcombry of mind or man- 
ner. In these stirring times, when the sound of 
cannon and the call to arms were in all men's 
dreams, there were not many of the neighboring 
youths who chose to act the gallant’s part, and 
bask in lady’s bower; and those who did so 
choose, were not the ones most likely to attract 


a proud, disdainful beanty, who had no intention 
of giving herself to a mgn of middle station. 
She aspired, so it was said, to wed with lofty 
rank—to join herself to splendid fortunes and a 
titled name. Gossip went so far, indeed, as to 
point out the favored suitor, who was declared to 
be a promising young officer belonging to one 
of the British regiments then stationed in Bos- 
tom. Major Allerton was the son and heir of 


Lord Allerton, of Oxfordshire, England. He 
had met Florence at a ball given in Boston 
nearly two years before the time of our story’s 
commencement. Strongly attracted by her 
beauty and piquancy of manner, the young offi- 
cer procured an introduction which he lost no 
time in following up. His name and station 
readily opened to him the doors of Weld Hall, so 
long, at least, as he was able to avail himself of 
his right of entry, and the welcome which its 
owner right freely extended. 

In the eyes of Judge Weld, a noble name, 
good personal appearance, wealth, a manner 
gentlemanly and polished almost to extreme, 
joined to talents not at all contemptible, certainly 
warranted his approbation of the young officer’s 
evident intentions. But the major’s attentions 
were not so well received by the daughter. As 
a visitant, she received him with a proper re- 
spect. She conversed with him civilly, but 
never unreservedly. The slightest advance, on 
his part, was instantly repelled by a frigidity of 
manner totally opposite to her usual demeanor. 

At length the young officer, impatient of delay, 
and determined not to receive the ill omen which 
lurked in the maiden’s ways, ventured on an 
open declaration of his attachment, His suit 
was at once declined—so decidedly, too, on his 
further urgency, that the humbled and. incensed 
gallant forsook the house forthwith, hardly 
knowing which was more justly the object of his 
indignation, himself,..or the capricious country 
girl who had presumed to reject the offers of 
Major Henry Allerton, the favored child of for- 
tune, the pride of fashion’s circle, whose foot had 
been always welcome in lady’s bower, and whose 
self-complacent regard had hitherto ever basked 
in the sunlight of beauty’s smiles. Weld Hall 
was henceforth deprived of his presence, The 
judge presently took alarm at his continued ab- 
sence, and was not long in arriving at a pretty 
correct suspicion of its cause. On questioning 
Florence, the truth was elicited. The judge 
lectured her severely on what he termed her 
whimsical and unreasonable conduct. He even 
went the length of declaring his intention to re- 
call the young major, provided that intention 
could be accomplished in a manner consistent 
with propriety. The peremptory admonition of 
the judge was met with a firmness which he had 
not prepared himself to expect. 

“Father,” said Florence in reply, “if you 
choose to give special invitation to the major, as 
you would to any other guest, I certainly can 
make no objection to your purpose. But if you 
propose this in order to give me opportunity to 
change my mind, I must say that your scheme 
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will be altogether in vain. Were it possible for 
the major to make a second trial, he would find 
that what I have said once, I can readily say 
again.” 

Her father regarded her for a few moments 
with a stern countenance. His black, bushy 
brows settled down over his eyes, which glowed 
with a more piercing light from the very shadow 
which sought to obscure them. 

“Girl,” he said, “this would never have 
taken place without a cause. You have given 
no decent reason for rejecting a man every way 
worthy—-one whom most maidens would have 
accepted with very little urgency. How is it? 
Have you, then, picked up some gallant of your 
own choice—some knight paladin—whom of 
your own free will you have endowed with all 
impossible perfections ?”’ 

Florence, who had received her father’s re- 
proofs with tolerable calmness, heard his final 
question with some agitation. Her discomposure 
but increased with the reiteration of the question. 

“T cannot deny that there is, im some meas- 
are—” 

“Name him!” said the judge, hastily. 
“Will you obey me?” he continued, after 
waiting a moment for her reply. 

The harsh tone in which the command was 
attered, summoned up her spirit afresh. She 
lifted her face, brilliant with the very flush of 
excitement ; she met the gaze fixed upon her 
with a countenance deprecative of anger, but 
still unshaken, save when the mobile lips were 
anable to restrain the lingering fear which trem- 
bled in their undalating jointure. So beautiful 
did she appear, that the chagrin of the judge 
gradually yielded to the molifying influence, and 
when he again repeated his demand, it was in a 
milder tone than before. 

“William Andrews,” replied Florence, in a 
low voice. And as she spoke, her face was half 
averted, her eyes sought the floor, and her whole 
form seemed instinct with apprehension of the 
consequences whick should result from her un- 
willing avowal. 

The judge could hardly credit his own ears. 

* William Andrews! William Andrews!” he 
exclaimed, slowly repeating the words, as though 
to assare himself that he could not have been 
mistaken. ‘It cannot be; else you are more 
mad, even, than I had supposed that you could 
be. Have I heard aright? A young man of no 
birth, unpolished in manners—what is there, 
pray, to make him so attractive to you? Let us 
have no more of this folly,” he added, rising 
from his seat and taking up his riding-gloves 
preparatory to going out on his morning’s bus- 


iness. “Have nothing further to do with this 
young Andrews. Discontinue, at once, what- 
ever acquaintamce you have with him, however 
slight, and recollect that, though I have seldom 
laid on you a positive command, yet when I find 
occasion to do so, it must be implicitly obeyed.” 

As Andrews was at this time absent in New 
Hampshire, where he was like to remain for sev- 
eral months, the judge had no fear of his com- 
mands being at present infringed. He consid- 
ered the affair, furthermore, asa girlish caprice, 
which was most absurd in itself, and which 
needed nothing more than tke exertion of a little 
straightforward authority to be at once stifled. 
He was perfectly satisfied that there could not 
be, in the nature ef things, any endaring attach 
ment between Florence and the unpolished ras- 
tic, as he termed the most unwelcome rival of the 
elegant and accomplished Major Allerton. 

Andrews was the son of a farmer resident some 
fifty miles from Boston. Having, when a mere 
boy, been taken by the village lawyer to do the 
errands and common dradgery of his office, the 
boy’s capacity was so evident, that his master, 
after a year or two, entered him as a student of 
law, and assisted his early struggles with such 
money loans as his necessities required. He had 
nearly finished his course, when an accidental 
meeting brought him acquainted with Florence 
Weld. Her intuitive keenness, and not less than 
this, her slight regard for the arbitrary bounda- 
ries of secial rank, almost instantly led her to 
appreciate the genius of the student, and to feel 
an admiration and a sympathy which opportunity 
only increased. On his part, Andrews was even 
more readily attracted by the beauty and gener- 
ous frankness of the high-spirited maiden, and 
was not slow to improve himself in her good 
graces—that is to say, after he had taken suffi- 
cient care to assure himself in the outset of the 
nature of the ground en which he.ventared. For 
the young lawyer was sensitively alive to the 
difference between his own position and that of 
the high-bred Florence, and naught but a gen- 
uine sentiment, which was in a similar measure 
retarned, would ever have induced him to over- 
leok the distinction while that distinction existed 
Nevertheless, being ambitious, he hoped that 
time would do much to lessen the intervening 
space, and so to time he hopefully trasted. 

In a few weeks, the quarrel between the gov- 
ernment and its rebellious subjects arrived at its 
height. The battle of Lexington in a moment 
kindled the fire of patriotism to a fervid flame. 
The whole country rose in arms. Boston was 
literally besieged’ by a raw militia, leavened by a 
few veterans who had fought the French and In- 
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dians under the very flags, possibly, which float- 
ed over familiar faces—faces of those who, com- 
panions in arms, had now by the fate of civil 
war, become their bounden enemies. The un- 
disciplined army was officered as best it might 
be; and men of little or no experience often re- 
ceived promotion to plaees of responsibility on 
no other grounds than that of natural capacity. 
Andrews, having returned from New Hampshire 
(where, indeed, he had been engaged in some 
matters pertaining to the present crisis), was ap- 
pointed to a captaincy in a regiment stationed 
not far from Weld Hall. 

It may well be imagined that, neighborhood 
and opportunity favoring, it was no long time 
before Florence and the captain met again. 
Florence, with praiseworthy resolution, though 
with the deepest grief, declared the necessity of 
mutual forgetfulness. This severe decree was 
naturally met with earnest remonstrance. The 
result was, that after two or three interviews, a 
discovery took place at the hall. Florence was 
bitterly reprimanded by the judge, and she was 
closely confined within her own chamber for 
several days. What success this procedure 
found, will presently be seen, and whether the 
quality of locks proved better than in other cases 
of similar nature. 

The story of the 17th of June, 1775, is prob- 
ably more familiar to the New Englander, in all 
its minuteness of detail, than that of any other 
national event which has occurred in past time. 
The monument which overtops the city of 
Charlestown is reared upon the corner stone of 
his liberties; and when we come to speak of 
what it commemorates, we have little need to re- 
fresh the memory of our readers with regard to 
the current of events which on that day took 
place. We have only eo far to mention them, as 
they are directly connected with the course of 
our narrative. 

The company of Captain Andrews was sta- 
tioned for the most part at the rail fence which 
ran along the most exposed portion of the 
American lines. A few of the privates, only, 
were protected by defences somewhat more se- 
cure than those of their fellows. The nature of 
their position made it necessary for the company 
to exert themselves to the utmost in order to 
strengthen their frail works, as far as possible, 
before the approach of the enemy. The con- 
tinued labor began to be felt by all, especially by 
the more youthful who were not inured to man- 
ual toil. Andrews had noticed two or three, 
whom, in his own mind, he declared more fitting 
to remain by the family fireside, than here, mere 


boys, to be acting the part of full grown sel- 
diers. The thought had hardly passed through 
his mind, when it was re-echoed by a stout, iron 
haired officer, who touching him on the shoul- 
der, accosted him as follows : 

“ How goes it with you here, captain? D’ye 
think your lads will be able to stand fire ?” 

“T’ll warrant them, general,” was the reply. 

Putnam gave a quick, eager look with his blue 
eyes along the ranks before him. Ther turning 
again to his companion : 

“Some of your company would hardly come 
up to regulations, captain, if we were to be par- 
ticular in such matters. For instance, I fancy 
that were I the mother of one smooth-faced 
youngster whom I have just seen, I would have 
taken his gun from him and set him to sweep the 
kitchen, instead of permitting him here. But 
never mind. It shows the right stuff—the right 
stuff!” 

And the general passed on. There was a 


transient sadness in the expression of his voice 


which communicated itself to the mind of the 
young officer, as the latter listened to the cannon 
of the British flect sending forth their iron 
shower, premonitory of the storm soon to burst 
upon the rustic and untried army of the Amer- 
icans. A vivid picture of mangled bodies and 
desolated homes, rose in the fancy of the thinker. 
But such thoughts were only momentary. The 
requirements of duty, the excitement of expec- 
tation, the thrill with which the sound of battle 
stirs the soldier’s heart—all these allowed little 
chance for sentiment. Every one was busied in 
making preparation for the masses, which, form- 
ing into line at the shore, began to move forward 
with steady step towards the summit. Onward 
and onward, till from the rude mounds a sea of 
flame burst forth and tore the proud array asun- 
der, as does the whirlwind the ranks of shining 
grain. Again and again death levelled the ad- 
vancing lines in bloody swarths along the de- 
clivity of the hill. They fled, they rallied, and 
again, with desperate resolution, nerved them- 
selves to fresh attempt. 

But now the faces of the brave defenders are 
clouded with sullen gloom. They see their foes 
moving up to the bloody boundary where a 
heaped line of dead bodies show an ominous 
warning. But cartridge-box and pouch are 
empty, and as the exulting Britons pour over the 
low bulwark, musket stocks and stones are the 
weapons which keep in check the fatal bayonet. 
The Americans retreat slowly and sullenly, face 
to face with the foe. But the rail-fence is still 
manned. Its holders must needs devote them- 
selves to cover the retreat of their mates. One 
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more volley; the assailants for a moment fall 
back ; they push forward again; but the object 
is gained, and Andrews and his gallant compan- 
ions follow the retreating army. But their num- 
bers lessen fast ; one by one they fall before their 
exasperated enemies. Even now, a slight and 
youthfal form sinks with a despairing cry to the 
earth. The countenance of the poor boy is 
turned aside with hopeless terror. It is seen by 
Andrews, and a thrill of horror shoots through 
his frame as he springs forward and throws 
himself on the bayonet of the soldier. 

“Hold !” he cried. “It is a woman whom 
you seek to kill!” 

Then sight and feeling fled, and all was blank. 
Immediately after the battle was over, it was 
deemed advisable that one of the subordinate 
generals should proceed to Boston for oversight 
of certain hospital arrangements. General Munro 
took it upon himself to attend to the business, 
and was proceeding from the western portion of 
the intrenchment to take boat across the river, 
when he came directly upon the lovers, who stiff 
lay as they had fallen, a little within the line ot 
intrenchment. Something in their appearance 
arrested the attention of the general. He dis- 
mounted, and bending over, carefully examined 
the features of the captain, which were some- 
what disfigured by an ugly cut on the forehead. 
With only a cursory glance at Florence, for such 
the reader discovers to have been the disguised 
companion of the wounded officer, the general 
ordered some of the soldiers to convey them.both 
‘to his boat. His hegrers, wondering at the ag- 
vitation which he displayed, readily obeyed; and 
‘were accompanied on their errand by Munro, 
who, pacing slowly by their side, showed the 
most intense regard of their charge. Having 
passed from the Charlestown landing to Gray’s 
Wharf, he accompanied his companions from 
thence to his own quarters, where Flerence and 
her friend, by this time mach revived, were 
placed in adequate care. Their host then has- 
tened away to attend to the business with which 
he was entrusted. 

It was seme hours before he retarned, when 
he found his patients thriving admirably. Flor- 
ence, who had suffered more from the effect of 
extreme emotion than from any other cause, and 
who had received no serious injury, was in the 
chamber assigned te her by the general’s lady. 
To the latter, Florence, at the earliest instance of 
opportunity, eonfided the secret of her sex, and 
the imprudence of which she had been guilty in 
flying from her home-prisen to enact the part of 
an Amazonian heroine. She trembled and shed 
tears, when speaking of the battle and her part in it. 


“T found,” she said, “ how little I had known 
of the horrors of such a scene, and how much I 
had over-estimated my own courage. I have 
been taught, to-day, the lesson that woman can 
never with impunity overstep the boundaries of 
her natural character. I trust that the suffering 
which I have experienced will be found a suf- 
ficient punishment for my folly.” 

Lady Munro, notwithstanding the sympathy 
whieh she felt for her charge, could not help 
smiling at the maiden’s story, and the uncon- 
scious simplicity with which it was related. 

“Do not grieve yourself so much about the 
matter,” she replied. “I fancy that your ro- 
mantic adventure will not, after all, meet with 
any very serious consequences. And I am glad 
to find that you have a very just sense of pro- 
priety, notwithstanding a little eccentricity such 
as a soldier’s wife, like myself, will find small 
difficulty in pardoning. 

“Make yourself easy on the score of your 
family,” she said to her, some time afterward. 
“ The general will send a messenger to the oppo- 
site lines, and your father will be daly informed 
of your being safely bestowed in our keeping. 
When he arrives, I think we shall show him suf- 
ficient reason for overlooking the past.” 

Florence regarded her hostess with a curious 
air, perceiving that the emphasis with which she 
spoke had its origin in a cause as yet unknown to 
her hearer. And when, on the following day, 
she met the general and Captain Andrews at 
breakfast, she observed that they both manifested 
an occasional abstraction of manner. She even 
endeavored to be offended by her admirer’s want 
of attention toward herself. But the attempt 
signally failed ; and she was fain to wait as con- 
tentedly as might be till the fancied mystery 
should receive solution. 

It was somewhere in the latter part of the af- 
ternoon, that a carriage stopped in front of the 
house. Florenee, glancing through the half- 
closed shutter of the window where she sat, saw 
the occupant of the carriage alight and approach 
the doorstep. Turning pale, she roseand moved 
away. 

“ He has come!” she said; and clasping her 
hands, cast an irresistible look of entreaty on 
the worthy general. The latter smiled, and 
pointed to the door of an adjoining room. 

“ We will excuse you for the present,” he said, 
“till we have succeeded in making terms for 
your capitulation to the proper authority. Go 
there; there is not much fear, I think, but that 
we can manage it.” 

Florence retired, and the servant, throwing 
open the parlor door, announced the visitor. 
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The latter, with a low bow, passed through the 
doorway, but drew back with an indignant look 
on seeing Captain Andrews before him. The 
general laid his hand upon the judge’s arm. 

“ Respected sir,” he said, “be composed, I 
pray you, and listen to the intercession which I 
wish to make for these young people. But first 
let me introduce to you my son, William Munro.” 

As he uttered this with a wave of the hand 
towards the captain, the judge fixed on the gen- 
eral and his guest a look of the most profound 
astonishment. But he made no answer, and his 
glance travelling quickly around the apartment, 
returned with an expressive anxiety to the coun- 
tenance of Munro. 

My daughter !” 

Florence sprang from her concealment, and 
threw herself, sobbing and trembling, into her 
father’s arms. The general waited till the ebul- 
lition of feeling had subsided, and then, con- 
ducting the judge to a comfortable arm-ehair, 
and establishing the young lady by his side, pro- 
ceeded to further explanation. 

“You have, my dear sir,” he said, “ mani- 
fested a very natural surprise at the assertion 
which I have just made with regard to a certain 
youth here present. If the evidence of its truth, 
however, shall be as satisfactory to you as it is 
to myself, I think that you will need no proof 
beyond what I am able to afford. It is now 
about twenty-five years since, that I was sta- 
tioned, with a troop of soldiers under my com- 
mand, at a fort then rsecently erected near the 
mouth of the Kennebec River. My wife, a ten- 
der young creature, with an infant only a few 
months old, had so earnestly remonstrated 
against being separated from her ‘dear Henry” 
(as she was pleased to entitle your humble ser- 
vant), that I was fain to allow her to accompany 
me tomy secluded post. It may be imagined 
that she met not with much society im her new 
habitation. But Mary seemed to occupy herself 
quite agreeably with the company of myself and 
her child, who was the same miniature wonder 
that every other mother’s first baby is knowa te be. 

“Our nurse having fallen sick, my wife teok 
it into her head to employ in her stead a young 
Indian woman, who had often visited the house, 
and who had shown a great attachment to the 
child, bringing it frequently some trifle formed 
of bright colored beads or minute shells. Nareka 
gladly assented to the proposition that she should 
live with us for a time, and have the care of our 


with the youngster’s new guardian. But, to 
shorten a story which I fear is getting a little te- 


dious, by-and-by it was proved to our sorrow 
that, however tamed and softened a savage na- 
ture may become, there is no certain security 
against ap outbreak of its original wildness. 

“One day Nureka received some reproof from 
my wife, at which she manifested a little resent- 
ment, which, however, was apparently soon dis- 
sipated. That evening she and the boy were 
missing. I need not speak of the anguish of 
Mary and myself. I never saw Nureka after- 
ward ; nor my son, till I recognized him on the 
battle-ground, wounded and insensible. Singu- 
lar as it is, the instant that I saw his face, I knew 
its likeness to his mother’s features. There can 
be no self-deception. You yourself will pres- 
ently have opportunity to see the resemblance. 
The age agrees, and the birth-mark which the 
child bore on the right breast still remains. 
Furthermore, William learned a few months 
since that he was not really the child of his re- 
puted parents. There, I have finished my evi- 
dence, doubtless much to the satisfaction of Miss 
Florenee, who I perceive does not as yet rest as- 
sured of your forgiveness. If I find she is nos 
likely to conquer it, I promise her all the assis- 
tance which can be afforded by an old fellow like 
myself.” 

That the judge did not discover any lasting 
obduracy, will be seen from the fact that in the 
evening, as he sat apart with the general and his 
lady, the preliminaries to a certain anticipated 
marriage were pretty freely discussed. The 
troubled state of the times, and the position of 
the captain as to political affairs, might have in- 
terposed temporary difficulties in the way of his 
immediate union with Florence. But it was ac- 
knowledged by all, that, under the circumstances 
of his newly discovered relationship, the young 
officer was certainly, for the time being, bound to. 
relinquish all extreme action against the principles. 
which his father sustained. Therefore, the mar- 
riage of the young people took place in the 
course of a few weeks. 

Captain Munro, having relinquished military 
action, remained quiet at home till the death of 
his father, which took place in 1777. Then, con- 
sidering himself no longer pledged to seclusion, 


he took arms once more, joined the American 


army, and served with much distinction till the 
end of the war, when he retired with the rank of 
colonel, and the universal esteem of his brether 
officers; while his lovely companion received 
from her admiring neighbors the appellation of 


boy ; and though at first I had little misgiving | or Bunker Hiut. 


about the matter, I became soon quite satisfied | 


Ibis the part of a man to be afflicted with grief, 
Gite that he is to re- 


sist it, and.to admit of 
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BURY ME NOT IN THE SEA. 


The words came faint and mournfully 

From the pallid lips of a youth, who lay 

On his cabin couch, where, day by day, 

He had wasted and pined, till o’er his brow 

‘The death shade had slowly passed, and now, 
When the land and his fond, loved home were nigh, 
They had gathered around to see him die. 


“0, bury me not im the deep, deep sea, 

Where the billowy shroud will roll o’er me, 
Where no light can break through the cold wave, 
And no sunbeam linger above my grave; 

It matters not, I have been told, 

Where the body shall lie when the heart is cold; 
Yet grant ye, O grant ye this boon to me, 

O bury, me not in the deep, deep sea. 


“Let my death-slumber be where « father’s prayer 
And a sister's tears will be blended there; 

O, "twill be sweet, ere the heart-throb is o'er, 

To know when its fountain shall gush no more, 

That those it so fondly has yearned for will come 

To plant the first wild flowers of spring on my tomb; 
Let me lie where those loved ones can weep over me— 
Q, bury me not in the deep, deep sea. 


“ And there is another—her tears would be shed 
For him who lay far in a cold, ocean bed; 

In hours that it pains me to think of now, 

She has twined these locks, and kissed this brow; 
In the hair she wreathed shall the sea-serpent hiss, 
The brow she pressed shall the cold waves kiss; 
For the sake of that bright one who waits for me, 
Q, bury me not in the deep, deep sea. 


“She hath been in my dreams ”—his voice failed there ; 
They gave no heed to his dying prayer; 

They lowered him slow o’er the vessel's side, 

And above has closed the cold dark tide, 

Where to dip her wing the sea-fowl rests, 

Where the blue waves dance with their foaming crests, 
Where the billows bound, and the winds sport free, 
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BY RALPH TRYON. 


Mrs. BuimMeRGLAss was rocking vigorously 
in her capacious chair. We say capacious, for 
the dimensions of that worthy lady were very 
ample, and could not easily be contained in a 
chair of ordinary magnitude. The clouds which 
were rapidly concentrating in the vicinity of her 
brows, and the particularly unamiable expres- 
sion of her features as she regarded her spouse, 
gave evidence of a domestic storm soon to fall 
on his unconscious head. 

He was minus his coat, and quietly adjusting 
his cravat before the octagon mirror, which 
formed the summit of a neat dressing bureau, 
and which that little man—he was very small— 
had inclined towards him, in order to be enabled 
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to view his diminutive proportions; while the 
various turns and twists of his head made it 
evident thet he was by no means dissatisfied 
with his personal appearance 

“Mr. 
giving particular emphasis to the “ Mr.” 

The little man turned and started, as if 10 
dodge the bolt which he discovered gleaming in 
her eyes, that had often favored him with their 
electric shocks, to which, by the by, he was by 
no means partial. 

“Well, my dear,” he answered 

“ So you are going out this evening ?” 

“ Yes—certainly—that was my intention.” 

'“ Pray, is it your intention to go out every 

“‘ Not precisely, my love.” 

“Don’t ‘my love’ me, Mr. Blimmerglass. 

Haven’t you been absent every evening for 
more than a fortnight? and do you call that set- 
ting a good example, as the head of a family, to 
be rambling about nights when you ought to. be 
at home ?” 

** You know very well where I go.” 

“I know where you say you go—to Bun- 
comb’s to discuss political matters; but saying 
and doing are different things.” 

“Thope you do not doubt my veracity, Mrs. 
Blimmerglass,” said the party addressed, making 
a vain effort to summon up a look of offended 
dignity. 

“IT have never caught you in a falsehood,” 
was the defiant answer ; “but if you do deceive 
me, you wont find me the mild, submissive wife 
that I always have been. I don’t doubt your 
word yet, but heaven knows what I may be 
brought to do. I do not like to be so neglected, 
and as for having you out every night, I wont 
allow it.” 

“ Moral suasion, Mrs. B.—moral suasion.” 

“ Moral fiddlesticks! Haven’t I tried it un- 
til I am tired? and what has come of it—any- 
thing? No, I shall pursue a very different 
course! I shall insist upon my rights and I will 
find a way to maintain them !” 

Quite a pause ensued, during which the storm 
had considerably abated. Blimmerglass saw 
this, and made an effort}torecall a little sunshine. 

“ You know the strength of my affection,” he 
said, “and know that I would not willingly ab- 
sent myself from you; but a man, now-a-days, 
must take some stand in the political world, to 
be thought anything of—and you surely would 
not wish to be the wife of a nobody! I have a 
pride to become somebody, 
Blimmerglass.” 
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her before, and she by no means relished it. 


“ What, slight you!” he exclaimed, looking 
as though he would annihilate any giant that 


would dare to make the assertion; “why, 
never thought of such a thing.” 


“I'am very glad to hear it, Peter; but to 
keep from being a nobody, will you be obliged 


to keep from home every night ?” 


“Certainly not, my dear. Suppose I was to 
tell you that after tonight I should not be ab- 
sent more than two evenings, during the week, 
until election comes off, and after that, very 
seldom except in your company, what would 


you say ?” 


“T should begin to think that you were com- 


ing to your senses,” 


“ Mrs. Blimmerglass, allow me to trust that I 


have never been out of them.” 


“Just as you please, Peter. You know that 
I am never disposed to commence a quarrel 


with you!” 


“Just so,” answered the little man, in a tone 


that implied much doubt. 


Mrs. Blimmerglass did not inflict upon him 


any further persecution on this occasion, but al 


lowed her Peter to depart in peace as soon as he 


had completed his toilet. 


Blimmerglass, notwithstanding his mild sub- 
mission to the iron rule of his wife, was consid- 
ered by the world asa rising man. He would 
drive a sharp bargain, and knew how to pur- 
chase real estate as well as any man in the 
county ; and his discreet speculations had made 


him one of the largest landholders in the town. 


Peter, like other men of the world, had ambi- 
tion; and as he was now rich, he looked with a 


longing eye into the political arena, thinking he 
could afford a little of his time for public mat- 
ters tending, of course, to the public good. His 
aspirations, however, were very moderate, and 
the only honor that he hoped to achieve in re- 
ward for his labors, was a seat at the board of 
selectmen. 

Buncomb was just the man to help him ir 
this instance, for he was a scheming politician of 
fair abilities, and had his own interest in view, as 
by siding Blimmerglass, he looked forward to 
the day when he might count upon his help to 
return him to the legislature, of which he was 
now a member. 

While Peter pursued his way, indulging in 
dreams of parish greatness, his wife rocked very 
complacently in her chair at home, little think- 
ing of the shock her woman's susceptibilities 


women, and are not fond of being slighted,” re- 
plied the wife, somewhat mollified, for the idea 
of being the wife of a nobody never occurred to 
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were soon to endure. At a later hour her brother 
came in, somewhat flushed and excited, and 
threw himself heavily into a chair, as though 
suffering from unusual fatigue. 

“Why William,” she exclaimed, “ how tired 
you look! Pray, what have you been doing *” 

“T believe I have been walking pretty fast. 
By the by, I met Peter this evening in rather pe- 
culiar circumstances ; but I presume that you 
know all about it.” 

“I know that he was going to Buncomb’s.” - 

“ Well, I must say that he was taking a pe- 
culiar route to get there.” 

“You alarm me. But do be a little more ex- 
plicit, brother.” 

“ Well I will, when you tell me who that fair 
lady was, that he seemed to be so careful about.” 

“ William, are you crazy? I know nothing 
of any such lady. Ah, now I see it all! You 
are attempting to make me the yictim of one of 
your silly jokes.” 
“T assure you that I am perfectly serious, and 
moreover, I was much struck with her beauty. 
Peter sent me here to tell you that he was unex- 
pectedly obliged to be absent until a later hour 
than usual, and wished me to sit with you until 
his return. I believe he mentioned something 
about riding over to D——, which is about 
eight miles, you know.” 
“Then you saw him riding with a lady?” 
“ I did.” 
“ And he had the coolness to stop and speak 
with you ?” 
“To be sure, sister. You know that Peter 
and I are excellent friends, and I should have 
thought it very singular, if he had not.” 
“ You say that she was pretty—the jade ?” 
“ Beautiful! I declare I really envied Peter 
the happiness of such a ride.” 
“The heartless wretch! This comes of his 
being out so much almost every evening, while 
I—poor confiding woman—thought he was only 
wasting his time in politics! I see it all now. 
The pains he always takes with his dress, the 
mildness with which he received the scolding I 
gave him to-night, his anxiety to avoid my so- 
ciety, his new-fangled notions of ambition—all 
show his infatuation for this creature, and his 
indifference to me, his lawful wife, And you 
too, William, can sit there calmly and see your 
own sister thus wronged—insulted, and think it 
all very proper, no doubt ?” 
“To be plain with you, I think that if Peter 
were guilty of indiscretion, you would only have 
to thank yourself for the misery your own ill 
temper has brought upon you.” 
“TI declare, you will drive me mad. How 
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can you make so cruel a remark, when you see 
that I am entirely prostrated with this blow ?” 

“ Because, sister,” said her brother, with a 
coolness that contrasted strangely with the ex- 

cited state of the lady, “I think it is the proper 
time that you should receive a lesson which 
should last your lifetime. The fact is, that Peter 
has been a kind husband—too indulgent by 
half, at least; and what have you done to make 
his home happy? Have you not onevery slight 
occasion given the full vent to your shrewish 
disposition? Have you not, for the most trivial 
affairs, visited upon his head a torrent of shame- 
less abuse, until your unwomanly conduct has 
become the theme of town gossip? And who, I 
ask, would blame him, if to seek a momentary 
respite from such persecution, he should occupy 
a portion of his leisure with those who appre- 
ciated his good qualities, and gave him smiles 
instead of frowns ?” 

Mrs. Blimmerglass was sobbing violently. 
The words of her brother had touched her to the 
very quick. She had many excellent qualities 
and was altogether a good-hearted woman, and 
for the first time began to see her past conduct in 
its true light. To do her justice, she felt much 
worse at the idea of having treated her husband 
with injustice, than she did for the town gossip, 
which was also very humiliating to her pride. 
Her conscience told her that what had just been 
said was true, and she mentally vowed, that if 
Peter cleared up the matter of this ride and ac- 
quaintance with this strange lady, she would 
prove to him, in future, adifferent sort of wife. 

Her brother saw the impression he had made, 
and was determined to make it lasting. He 
therefore proceeded to review the past with a mi- 
nuteness almost cruel, but which resulted in 
such self-condemnation on the part of the lady, 
that she was fully prepared to forgive Peter for 
whatever he had done, even without an ex- 
planation. 

At a late hour a carriage stopped at their gate, 
and in a few moments Blimmerglass entered 
with his usual bustle, but evidently in excellent 
spirits. His wife looked thoughtful, but not a 
shade of anger tinged her brow ; while William 
burst into a loud fit of laughter at the singular 
appearance of his friend. His coat was soiled 
and torn, his elegant vest discolored, his shirt 
collar wofully rumpled, his hat a perfect wreck, 
and one eye bore a circle around it swollen and 
quite black. 

“Well,” said Blimmerglass, “‘I fancy that I 
do cut rather a ridiculous figure, but the end 
often justifies the means—hey, Sally ?” 
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that, Mr. Blimmerglass,’”’ said the lady, in a 
tone of mild reproach, at the same time looking 
puzzled, for she knew not how to account for the 
disordered attire of her husband; and she was 
also thinking that he did not appear to wear the 
guilty look which she expected from one who, to 
say the least, had committed a gross indiscretion. 

“ Conscience! what in the world are you talk- 
ing about, Sally? I thought you would have 
commended my conduct, instead of speaking so 
coldly.” 

«The fact is,” said William, with « malicious 
look, “that I only told Sally a small part of the 
story, and she has imagined all the evening that 
you were riding with.a beautiful young creature 
for whom you had a very tender regard.” 

“ And she knows nothing of our adventure ?” 

“Not a word. I couldn’t have the heart to 
deprive you of the pleasure of the relation of 
this affair, especially as you played the part of a 
hero in it.” 

“Ah, William, you are a sad dog, and by 
your nonsense have no doubt made poor Sally 
quite uncomfortable ; but to pay you for the 
trouble you have caused, you must tell her all 
the particulars, for I am not going to say one 
word about it.” 

“ The adventure was quite a lively one,” said 
the brother, “‘and it happened thus: My good 
friend here was plodding along to the residence 
of Buncomb, and as he was walking in the road 
which leads through the woods, he was startled 
by cries of distress at some little distance in ad- 
vance of him. He at once hastened to the spot 
and found a young lady, with a little girl, prob- 
ably her sister, seated in a chaise, while a fellow 
had seized the bridle of the horse, and rudely 
declared that she should not proceed unless she 
allowed him to accompany her, or rather to 
drive her home. The miscreant was probably 
intoxicated and so were his companions, who 
were in an open wagon near by. 

‘Peter made no inquiries, but at once knocked 
the villain down, while his dissolute friends 
leaped from the wagon and made a cowardly at- 
tack upon your husband. It was just at this 
time that I was coming along the same road in 
an opposite direction, intending to pass the even- 
ing with you, when hearing the noise, I hurried 
up to find Peter defending himself like a hero 
against the assaults of the three scamps, and at 
once dashed amongst them and in a few mo- 
ments we had conquered the field, while our op- 
ponents lay at our feet, endeavoring to recover 
the senses which we had knocked out of them 
for a time, at least. The lady was very much 


“Your own conscience is the best judge of 


frightened, as you might imagine, and we suc- 
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ceeded at length in pacifying the child, who 
after the trouble was over, still continued to ex- 
ert her lungs to their full power in screaming. 

“The stranger begged Peter to drive her 
home, as she felt so excited, that she was not 
competent to the task. He very good naturedly 
gave up his appointment with Buncomb, and 
consented. She expressed her gratitude in the 
sweetest manner, and as I said to you this even- 
ing, I really envied him the ride with such a 
beautiful creature. When I left, the fellows had 
got by some means into their wagon and beat a 
hasty retreat.” 

“ But,” said Blimmerglass, “‘ you do not know 
who she was, and I have the start of you there. 
She is the daughter of Judge P——, who sent 
his compliments and requests that you will favor 
him with a visit, at the earliest possible moment, 
that he may have the opportunity of expressing 
to you his gratitude. What do you think of 
that, Will ?” 

“I think I will ride over with you some fine 
afternoon, just to have a peep at his fair 


“Now, Sally, what have you got to say?” 
said the amiable Peter. 

“That I have been very foolish in doubting 
my dear husband for a moment; but the blame 
ali rests with that young scapegrace brother of 
mine,”’ at the same time encircling his neck with 
her fat arms so tightly, that the little man feared 
he should suffer strangulation. 

“ That is right, sister,” said William ; “lay it 
allto me. Butdo you not think that the end 
may justify the means ?”’ 

She shook one finger at him threateningly, for 
the early conversation of the evening recurred to 
her with full force, and she perfectly understood 
Blimmerglass, after weeks of sunshine, was at 
a loss how to account for the change in the con- 
duct of his wife, which was as agreeable as it 
was incomprehensible to him. Home had new 
charms, and it was hard work for his friends to 
entice him abroad now, except in company with 
Mrs. Blimmergiass. In the mean time their 
brother, William Senter, had become a pretty 
frequent visitant at Judge P——’s, and in less 
than two years afterward, claimed the title of 
son-in-law, by which he came into posession of 
the hand of the fairest bride in the county. 

Blimmerglass, afver having filled the office of 
selectman with much ability, only resigned his 
place to occupy a seat in our State Legislature, 
where his practical talents make him particularly 
conspicuous as one of the most untiring working 
members of the “ House.” 
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BY CLEMENT ARNOLD. 


“Ie you persist in marrying him, Mary, you 
shall rue it until your dying day.” 

“My mind is made up, Richard, and my res- 
olution taken. Henry Marsden does not deserve 
your ill will, and you know it ; why then persist 
in making us unhappy ?” 

“Beware, Mary, how you cross me! You 
know I hate him; with my whole soul I hate 
him, and my hatred shall extend to his wife— 
ay, and to his children after him!’’ And white 
with rage, the speaker rose from his chair and 
stood before his companion. ‘ What is your 
reason for making such a choice? What can 
induce you to disgrace your family, by taking a 
miserable, beggarly artist for your husband, 
when you have Caroline’s example to profit by, 
and even a better prospect than she had ?” 

The death-like paleness gave place to an angry 
fiush on Mary Lassell’s fair cheek, as she rose 
and stood before her brother. 

“Would you know my reason?” she asked, 
her voice half choked with a sense of outraged 
feeling, and sounding strangely to one used to 
its gentle tones. “Hear it then: I shall marry 
Henry Marsden because I love him ; I love him 
because he is the embodiment of all that is noble 
in man. I respect him; I honor him. Can 
Caroline say the same of Lord Ravenscourt ? 
Could I say the same of his cousin ?”’ 

The speaker turned away; but catching her 
hand, Richard exclaimed with a look of rage : 

“ Marry him then !—and on you both may the 

heaviest curses light; may poverty and wretch- 
edness be your constant companions ; may your 
hearts be torn with anguish and your dearest 
hopes be crushed.” And flinging her from him, 
Richard Lassell rushed from the room, while his 
sister sank fainting to the ground. 
' It was asad scene. The large, gloomy room, 
with its old-fashioned, ancient look ; the portrait 
of the dead mother on the wall ; the figure of the 
youngest daughter of the house prostrate and 
senseless on the floor, the victim of an oaly 
brother’s cruelty, that brother’s curses still sound- 
ing in the room ;—what bitter fruits of passion ! 

Six-and-twenty years before the commence- 
ment of our history, the only son and heir of 
Sir Richard Lassell had wooed, and he thought 
won, the heart of a fair daughter of a proud but 
penniless house. Indifferent about wealth, but 
fascinated with the beauty and grace of the Lady 
Elinor, the young man gave himself up to the 
control of # passion as intense as it was unsel- 
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fish, and proud of his conquest, hastened to in- 
troduce the old baronet to his intended daughter. 

Little did Walter Lassell dream of the conse- 
quences, when with a flush of gratification, he 
saw his father—a very handsome man, yet in the 
prime of life—bow gallantly over the hand of 
the lovely girl, while with the eye of a connois- 
seur, he glanced at face and figure with a look of 
evident gratification. Still more pleased was 
Walter, when he saw his betrothed exerting her- 
self to entertain their guest, and not until doubt 
was no longer possible, would he believe that 
under those smiles lurked deception of the cruel- 
est kind ; that she whom he had so loved was 
playing him false. 

At dinner Lady Elinor appeared in the gayest 
spirits ; she laughed, she talked, she rallied Wal- 
ter and argued playfully with her father. At 
last the conversation changed, and “ the all-pow- 
erful passion’ became the theme. Some doubt- 
ed its existence, some sneered at it; Walter 
warmly proclaimed his belief in it, Lady Elinor 
as warmly her incredulity. 

“Tt is a mystesy to me, even if it does exist,” 
she exclaimed, with a laugh that sounded very 
strangely to her betrothed; “an unfathomable 
mystery, and i hate mysteries. And to show 
how little I believe in its influence, I would marry 
any one who would keep me a coach and four.” 

“T will take you at your word, Lady Elinor,” 
exclaimed Sir Richard, bowing low. 

The lady blushed; and Walter Lassell rose 
from the table and left the room. Six months 
after, Sir Richard led the Lady Elinor to the 
altar, and his son joined Lord Wellington’s army 
on the continent. 

Such a marriage could scarcely be expected to 
end happily. Fully aware of the mercenary mo- 
tives that induced his wife to accept his hand, Sir 
Richard felt under no obligations to bestow on 
her more than the wealth she had stipulated for. 
This, it is true, he lavished with a prodigal hand. 
Lady Elinor wore the most costly dresses, adorn- 
ed her beautiful figure with almost Eastern mag- 
nificence, possessed jewels a queen might have 
been proud to wear, had the richest liveries in 
London, and was the owner of a “coach and 
four” surpassing her most extravagant wishes ; 
and yet Lady Elinor was not happy. Golden 
fetters are fetters still, and bitterly did the repent- 
ant woman contrast the misery that was with the 
happiness that might have been, the loving confi- 
dence of her deceived suitor with the jealous es- 
pionage of her suspicious husband. Sir Richard 
soon wearied of his beautiful, haughty wife, and 
always reminded of the treachery he had prac- 
tised on his son by her presence, he gradually 


withdrew from her society, and when they met, 
scenes, the very reverse of agreeable, were sure 
to ensue. But when, twelve months after their 
marriage, the tidings came that Walter had fallen 
in battle, nothing could exceed the paroxysms 
of passionate grief into which Sir Richard was 
thrown. In furious language he reproached his 
now humbled wife with being the cause of his 
son’s death; with the wildest despair, he called 
on Walter to forgive him, to come home and 
receive his blessing; and at last gave himself up 
to moody sorrow, refusing consolation, and de- 
lighting in utter solitude. 

The first event that roused Sir Richard from 
his despair was the birth of a son, whom he wel- 
comed with some return of his former joyous- 
ness. To Lady Elinor, also, the little Richard 
was a source of joy and hope, her husband hav- 
ing evinced more kindness after the birth of the 
child than he had shown for many months. 

Time passed, and a daughter was added to the 
family ; not to increase its comfort, however, for 
the little Elinor failed to win her father’s love in 
the degree her brother had done; and the moth- 
er’s health being in a declining state, she was 
sent away to the care of strangers, and Lady 
Elinor, unable to resist, bowed to the affliction 
and murmured not. 

The little Richard was four years old when 
another daughter was added to the house of Las- 
sell, and she, who for five wretched years had 
been its mistress, looked her last on earth, and 
was laid in the family vault beside Sir Richard’s 
first wife. From the hour of her death, her name 
never passed her husband’s lips. The gloomy 
old parlor, and the adjoining chamber in which 
her last days had been spent, he never entered 
again ; and the babe for whose life she had given 
her own, was not allowed to come into his sight. 

To superintend his household affairs and bring 
up his daughters, Sir Richard summoned a wid- 
owed cousin of his own, poor and hitherto ne- 
glected ; but to none would he confide the eduea- 
tion of the headstrong, passionate and evil-dis- 
posed boy, on whom all his hopes were centered. 

From his infancy, young Richard was a tyrant 
—a terror to the servants, and the torment of his 
sisters. Detted and indulged by his doting fa- 
ther, while yet a child his will was law; and as 
years passed on, and the old baronet became fee- 
ble in mind and health, he gradually yielded ap 
his authority into the hands of the heir, who was 
far from being as popular as his father had been. 

Over his sisters Richard Lassell assumed com- 
plete control—not undisputed, however, for Mrs, 
Hayford would not calmly see the young girls 
she loved tyrannized over ; but her remonstrances 
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were met with insult or contempt, and the threat 
of having her charges removed from her care, 
made her cautious about rousing Richard’s anger 
unless absolutely forced to do so. 

When Caroline Lassell attracted the attention 
of the dissolute and libertine Lord Ravenscourt 
—whose mother had told him he had better mar- 
ry and reform if he wished to save his life and 
reputation—Richard decided at once that she 
should marry him ; but knowing from experi- 
ence that the passionate and haughty girl was 
much more easily coaxed than forced to comply 
with his commands, he appealed to her love of 
splendor and luxury (the sins which had proved 
her mother’s destruction), setting forth in daz- 
ling array the numerous advantages such a po- 
sition would give her, and working so forcibly on 
her vanity that when the noble lover made a lan- 
guid proposal, it was at once accepted, and Car- 
oline Lassell, young, beautiful, warm-hearted and 
impulsive, became the wife of a dissipated man 
of fashion, with damaged health, clouded reputa- 
tion—to say the least—and a heart incapable of 
one generous emotion. 

Lord Ravenscourt was rich ; possibly because 
his fortune was so large and so strictly entailed 
that he could not very easily make away with it. 
Lady Ravenscourt, we have said, was warm- 
hearted and impulsive ; if she bestowed affection 
on her husband, he was disgusted; her family 
were away, and to none of them was she very 
deeply attached ; her feelings must have vent 
somewhere, and turned from the proper channels 

. they took a wrong course, and Lady Ravenscourt 

became a dreadful flirt. Her splendid mansion 
was constantly filled with company, and she her- 
self, if her conscience ever whispered that this 
was not the course she ought to have pursued, 
drowned the stings in fresh excitement. 

Enough has been said in the conversation at 
the commencement of this story to show the po- 
sition of Mary Lassell. Of very different tastes 
and inclinations from Caroline, she found more 
attraction in the humble virtues and unacknow- 
ledged talents of the obscure artist, Henry Mars- 
den, than in all the glittering splendor that 
would await her as the wife of Lord Ravens- 
court’s cousin, and the mistress of one of the 
most magnificent establishments in England. 

To describe Richard Lassell’s rage when he 
learned that his sister had refused so unexcep- 
tionable an offer, would be impossible; and his 
feelings deepened into hatred as day after day 
he knew that the lovers met, that their marriage 
approached, and he was powerless to prevent it. 

“Let them marry,” said the old man, glad to 
get rid of a child he had never loved. “Let 
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them marry, Dick; I don’t want daughters 
about me any longer; and besides, your proud 
wife will be glad to know that the old mansion 
has no other mistress when she comes.” 

“But, father, he is poor, miserably poor; a 
mere adventurer; and she might have married 
Lord Ravenscourt’s cousin, the best match in 
England, to-day.” 

“T don’t like Lord Ravenscourt,” said the old 
man, crossly. ‘He insulted me the last time he 
was here, and I shall not forget to tell him of it 
when he comes again, a saucy puppy. If Mary 
wants to marry the painter, let her. He must 
support her till I am gone, and then she shall 
have the same fortune as her sister.” 

“ Never!” wes Richard’s thought as he left the 
room to hold that conversation with his sister, 
the conclusion of which we have already seen. 

“Come here and sit beside me, Mary, and 
watch this beautiful sunset.” 

The young wife was bending over him in an 
instant ; one soft hand laid on his pale brow, and 
her trembling fingers on the feeble pulse. 

“You're stronger to-night, Henry, are you not?” 

“T feel better; much better than I have felt 
for many days. But what is the matter, dar- 
ling ?—you have been weeping. Has your fa- 
ther written to you ?” 

“No, Henry, my father is ill; but Richard 
answered my letter.” 

“ And, as usual, has added fresh insult to the 
many we have already received from him.” 

Henry Marsden spoke angrily, and the excite- 
ment brought the fever flush to his cheek and a 
bright light in the sunken eye. 

“ My husband, you will injure yourself,” ex- 
claimed the anxious wife, as she took the up- 
raised hand in her own, and gently drew the 
flushed cheek close to her bosom. ‘ Why need 
we be angry with Richard? Surely, he deserves 
our pity. His cruelty will certainly be rewarded 
at some period, and from his heart he will repent 
of the evil he has done.” 

“ You are right, Mary; it is not for me to say 
aught ill of any on earth—I who have need to 
make my own peace with Heaven. But for you, 
my precious wife, I feel deeply these cruel blows ; 
you, whom I have robbed of every joy, whose 
young life I have clouded, and whom I have 
subjected to unnumbered insults.” 

“T have often asked you never to speak such 
desponding words, never to add to my distress 
by alluding to the past. What have I known of 
happiness in this world that is not owing to you? 
Has not a world of bliss been spent in the few 
short years of our union? And now if it please 
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God to part us, and give you rest sooner than he 
wills to take me, my own, do you not leave me 
a precious comforter in our darling Harry ?” 

“You are my good angel, Mary, and our boy 
is and will be all you could wish him. See him 
now; how joyously he springs about among the 
flowers! Draw back the curtain, darling, and 
let me look at him as long asI can.” And the 
dying father gazed with unutterable feelings on 
the merry sports of his beautiful child. 

The last rays of the setting sun were piercing 
through the tall trees that sheltered the humble 
cottage, casting streaks of gold on flowers and 
child, and parents. Without, all looked brilliant 
and bright; within, the shadows of twilight 
were closing around the sick bed, and as the 
young wife sat in painful thought, she pictured 
the change a few short days might make; and 
not even the gay laughter of her child, who had 
pushed aside the clustering roses from the win- 
dow, and was showing his hands full of tempt- 
ing fruit, could win a smile or cheerful word. 

“Would that I might hope to see my boy 
grow up,” sighed the invalid, as he leaned wea- 
rily back in his chair and pressed his hand to his 
throbbing heart. ‘ My boy, my noble boy!” 

The heart-broken wife smothered her grief lest 
his anguish should be increased ; and when, sooth- 
ed by her gentle voice, he slumbered peaceful'y 
as a child, she sat patiently through the many 
hours, watching each breath with immovable, 
hopeless despair. 

And this gentle, loving wife and mother was 
the object of Richard Lassell’s direst hatred and 
dislike. Again and again he had cursed her for 
making so disgraceful a choice, for allying their 
family with that of a miserable artist, and only 
that day had he written the cruellest and most 
insulting of letters in answer to one she had sent 
her father, asking assistance in her fast gathering 
troubles for the sake of his grandchild, the beau- 
tiful boy he had never seen. Richard’s answer 
to the touching appeal was an unmanly exulta- 
tion over what he called “the beginning of her 
punishment.” He scornfully told her that no 
“ beggar’s brat should ever have countenance or 
assistance from a Lassell ; that she had forfeited 
all claim to be considered one of the family, and 
that in future her letters should be returned un- 
read.” It was a crushing blow to the heart of 
the poor anxious wife, fondly anticipating the 
means of restoring her husband to health. 

“Ttaly might do much for him ; here he will 
never be better.” So said the physician, and the 
hope enabled Mary to conquer her pride and 

write home for assistance. The answer was 
heart-breaking, but still she did not quite despair. 


“I will ask Caroline ; she has thousands at her 
command. Surely, she cannot refuse to lend me 
a little.” And under the influence of these feel- 
ings, she penned an affecting letter to her sister, 
stating her troubles, her poverty, and imploring 
her aid in behalf of her husband and child. 

Lady Ravenscourt sat in her boudoir late one 
morning after Mary had despatched her last 
hope. The open letter and its envelop lay in 
her lap, and the lady was evidently affected by 
what she had read. Caroline felt unusually im- 
pressible this morning. She was in trouble her- 
self; but, unlike her sister’s, the troubles were 
all of her own making. She contrasted Mary’s 
despairing love for her husband with her own 
crinrinal conduct towards Lord Ravenscourt ; 
and as she again read over the impassioned sen- 
tences, the hot tears fell fast and heavily on the 
open letter. ‘Poor Mary! she little thinks that 
I can only sympathize with her through my love 
for a stranger.” The door gently unclosed, and 
her husband entered the room. 

He started violently as he beheld his wife’s 
tear-stained face and the letter in her hand, and 
advancing, sarcastically exclaimed : 

“Am I not to have the privilege of reading 
this most touching epistle, that has so deeply 
affected your ladyship ?” 

Caroline’s first impulse was to prevent his 
having it; but second thought induced her to 
put it into his outstretched hand : 

“ Pshaw! a begging letter,” he exclaimed, af- 
ter reading it over carefully. “And so that 
amiable brother of yours refuses to help poor 
little Mary and her romantic-looking, poverty- 
stricken husband? Very unnatural of him, I 
must say, but no reason in the world why she 
should expect us to. I have a horror of poor 
relations myself, and have carefully avoided 
making any discoveries of the kind in my own 
family. I should advise you to do the same, 
and forget that such people as the Marsdens 
ever existed.” 

Poor Caroline had had her best feelings called 
in play by her sister’s letter, and her husband’s 
words sounded harsh and unfeeling; she was 
just in that humor’ when a kind, loving word 
would have brought her humble and penitent to 
his arms; but Lord Ravenscourt had too long 
accustomed himself to treat his wife with slight- 
ing indifference, too little studied her temper to 
understand its workings; and now, by his sar- 
casms and worldly advice, he destroyed the last 
hope of happiness between them. 

He turned to Caroline, who was still weeping, 
and asked her if she was not afraid of spoiling 
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her eyes. “You ought to be careful, really. 
Captain Duchesne is the most fastidious man on 
earth, and I am convinced that one glance at 
your face in the state it is in at present, would 
destroy your power over him forever. To me, 
of course, it is of no consequence how you look, 
as no one expects a man now-a-days to admire 
his wife ; but if you value the opinion of others, 
just throw that precious scrawl into the fire and 
try to remove the exceedingly disagreeable traces 
it has left. At the same time I think Mrs. Mars- 
den evinces a most commendable regard for her 
husband, and sets an example for you to follow.” 

The tears were gone—the pale cheeks flushed 
—the slight form drawn up proudly, and the 
dark eyes flashing with anger. 

“ Mary’s husband deserves all her regard 1” 

“Possibly he does,” said Lord Ravenscourt, 
with a snecr, and purposely overlooking the im- 
plied reproach. “Possibly he does; neverthe- 
less, 1 doubt much if Mary would have forgotten 
her duty, let his conduct be what it might.” 

“Where little is given little can be expected 
in return,” said Caroline, with apparent care- 
lessness, but reel confusion. “ But my time is 
of too much consequence to-day to be spent in 
idle argument. If your lordship has no particu- 
lar communication to make, I must beg to be 
excused, as it is time to dress.” 

“TI have a ‘particular communication’ to 
make, and must request your ladyship to bestow 
on me a few minutes more of your exceedingly 
valuabletime. But first, I wish to know if Capt 
Duchesne is concerned in the plans to-day?” 

“ Certainly he is,” said Caroline, with assumed 
boldness ; ‘‘and I am at a loss to know how that 
can interest any one.” 

“T¢ interests me, Lady Ravenscourt. I had 
no objections to make to your amusing yourself 
with an innocent flirtation, or even a dozen if it 
80 pleased you—it did no harm, and relieved me 
from the necessity of being always at your side; 
but since you have been so imprudent as to give 
room for unpleasant remarks, and have had the 
effrontery to show openly your regard for Cap- 
tain Duchesne, I think it time for me to interfere, 
and desire you to drop his acquaintance at once.” 

Lord Ravenscourt paused and looked at his 
wife as if expecting a reply; but she sat mo- 
tionless, hér head bowed, her hand partly shad- 
ing her face. His anger increased at her seem- 
ing indifference, and he exclaimed, passionately : 

“Why do you not speak? Have you nothing 
to say to this charge? Are you willing to obey?” 

“Never!” was the answer, given in a tone of 
concentrated rage and shame, as the lady rose 
from her seat and swept out of the room. 


“How is he, John? No worse, I hope?” ex- 
claimed Richard Lassell, as he flung the reins of 
his smoking horses to the old servant, and spring- 
ing to the ground, helped his companion to alight. 

‘*He’s alive yet, but going fast,the doctor says.” 

“ Thank fortune, we are not too late. Come, 
Foster, there is not a minute to lose.”” And then 
as they passed up the hall and began to ascend 
the wide oaken staircase, Richard paused and 
again addressed his companion: “ You remem- 
ber exactly what I said, Foster? Enough to 
Mary to secure the will; not a farthing more.” 

* But a shilling will do that,” said the lawyer. 

“Then a shilling be it,” was the impatient 
answer, and the two passed on and entered the 
chamber of the dying man. 

Two hours after, Richard abruptly entered the 
chamber of his wife, the aristocratic Lady Julia, 
Very fair and beautiful the young mother look- 
ed, as she sat surrounded by her four lovely chil- 
dren ; even Richard stopped an instant to gaze 
on the happy picture, ere he addressed his wife. 
Julia sat on a low, softly cushioned ottoman, the 
folds of her delicate silk wrapper falling grace- 
fully around her. On her lap she held her infant 
boy, a tiny, delicate flower, demanding all her 
motherly care as well as the attention of the 
rosy-cheeked, matronly-looking nurse, now en- 
tertaining the little twin daughters of the house. 
of Lasseli, who viewed with jealous eyes their 
mother’s fond caresses bestowed on the brother. 
Stretched on the carpet, at his mother’s feet, his 
head supported on his hand, and his whole mind 
absorbed in a book, lay the noble boy in whom 
centered the hopes of two ancient houses. 

Richard Lassell had come to summon the 
Lady Julia to the deathbed of the old Sir Richard. 
And the old man died, and no one was near 
him but his dark-browed son and that son’s beau- 
tifal young wife. The daughters who should have 
been there to receive the father’s last blessing, were 
far away ; one unconscious her last parent was ex- 
piring; the other, yielding to a sinful passion, fly- 
ing from her husband with her guilty paramour. 
Henry Marsden had looked his last on earth. 
His pale widow and his precious boy might call 
in vain. The loved voice no longer answered 
their fond inquiries; the hand that once would 
return their loving clasp with fervent warmth, 
now lay crossed on the pulscless heart; and 
Mery felt as she looked on the insensible clay 
before her, that her husband was no longer there. 
The world looked cold and cheerless to her, and 
she clasped her little Harry to her heart, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Gone—all gone; father, and sister, 
and husband! My boy, my darling boy, you 


alone are left to comfort your mother !” 
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“It was a sad blow to Mrs. Marsden’s hopes 
when her brother's lawyer came to announce the 
death of her father and her own unexpected pov- 
erty. ‘My poor old father, it was no fault of 
his; he would never have condemned his child 
to poverty 

Mr. Foster had a message from the new Sir 
Richard, but so touched was he by the hopeless 
sadness of the widow that he hesitated to deliver 
it. Summoning courage at last, he said : 

“Sir Richard bade me to say, madam, that 
this is but the fulfilment of part of his curse.” 

All her old pride came rushing back to Mary’s 
heart, as taking her child by the hand, she said : 

** Let him beware—I curse him not; but there 
are sorrows deeper than any I have yet known. 
Let him look to it, that the evil he has wished 
for me befall not himself.” 

Mr. Foster hastened from the house of mourn- 
ing and distress, and made all speed to acquaint 
his patron with the success of his errand, He 
was admitted to the room where the new baronet 
was enjoying the society of his wife and children. 
Julia listened silently to the first part of his com- 
munication ; she felt a deep interest in the dis- 
carded daughter, and to her the will had seemed 
beth unjust and mysterious; but when the law- 
yer, with an anxious glance at the beautiful boy, 
who stood leaning on his mother’s chair, and 
with hesitating speech repeated the widow’s 
words, then the truth flashed on Julia’s mind, 
and with a fearfal scream, she flung her arms 
around her child. 

In vain Sir Richard strove to pacify her, in 
vain he remonstrated on the folly of her con- 
duct; she knew it all now, and the mother’s 
heart told her that for such injustice and cruelty 
a fearful retribution must come. And come it 
did, with crushing power, bending the proud 
hearts to the dust—humbling the haughty ones 
until they laid prostrate beside their idols. 

The babe was taken first. Calmly Julia be- 
held it draw its last little breath on earth; calm- 
ly she beheld it carried from her sight; and 
many wondered at her indifference, and all felt 
surprised that the little one, on whom she had 
bestowed so much careful love, should be so 
quietly parted with. But Sir Richard alone 
knew that her calmness was the calmness of 
despair, that the agonized mother strove to bear 
her sorrow with meekness, in the hope of avert- 
ing still greater punishment. But again death 
entered their home, and one, and then the other 
of the twin sisters were taken. 

The young heir alone remained, and as years 
passed on, and he grew in strength and beauty, 
even Julia dared to hope that the father’s sin. 


was expiated—that this one, their all, would be 
spared to her prayers. 

Fourteen years have passed away, but we still 
find Mrs, Marsden and her son dwelling in the 
little secluded cottage, rendered dear to her by 
recollections of the past. Their home is hum- 
ble, but poverty no longer threatens to over- 
whelm them; for in her sorest need, the widow 
had found kind friends and warm hearts. 

An aged relative of her husband’s had for 
many years been an inmate of their quiet home, 
repaying Mrs. Marsden’s kindness to his little 
motherless and dependent grandchild by taking 
the place of tutor to her son. Mr. Leighton 
was far from rich, but his income, united with 
the little possessed by Mary, enabled them to 
live comfortably in their quiet way, and even in- 
dulge in what they considered the most precious 
of luxuries—books, music and flowers. 

While Harry Marsden and Emily Leighton 
were yet children, their home was the abode of 
content and happiness, but at the time we re- 
sume our story, Harry had reached those years 
when the sports and amusements of the boy 
give place to the deeper feelings of the man. 
He no longer looked on Emily as the pet and 
playmate of his idle hours; but with the know- 
ledge of his changed feelings for her, came the 
conviction that, in his present circumstances, to 
call her his own were an impossibility. Little 
wonder was it, then, that in secret he mourned 
over the wretched destiny that had condemned 
him to a life of poverty; for without friends or 
interest all hope of improving his fortune was vain. 

In yain Mrs. Marsden spoke words of encour- 
agement, or his kind old instructor advise him 
to renew his studies, he only assumed a false 
cheerfulness before them. 

Emily Leighton was pained at the change in 
her old playfellow, and unconscious of the share 
she herself had in it, sought incessantly to find 
out and relieve the sorrow. Surprising Harry 
one day in her favorite arbor, by her innocent 
entreaties to be allowed to share his grief, she 
won all from him; his love, his poverty, his 
misery. Then reproaching himself for the an- 
guish he knew such knowledge would bring to 
her gentle heart, he besought her “to forgive 
him and forget him.” But Emily possessed 
strong, earnest feelings, and she instantly com- 
prehended the danger to one of Harry’s ambi- 
tious nature being crushed down in hopeless 
poverty, It was the impulse of the moment to 
refuse to comply with his request to forget him, 
to offer to share his obscurity, and with him te 


face poverty, misery, anything, so that he would 
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but be comforted. And Harry, though his hon- 
orable pride forbade his taking advantage of her 
unworldliness, and uniting her fate with his, 
listened to her, and was, as she bade him be, 
comfortel. ‘That night he announced his inten- 
tion of leaving home. 

““Do not strive to detain me, dear mother,” 
he said, seeing that she was about to remonstrate 
with him. ‘The world is large. Iam young 
and strong. Surely, it is not for me to spend 
my life here in useless inactivity.” 

Mrs. Marsden looked imploringly at Emily, 
as if to ask her also to plead with him; but 
kneeling at her feet, with her arms fondly twined 
around her, the young girl joined her entreaties 
to his, imploring her not to deny his request. 

“Let him go, dear mama ; it is best for him 
to go; and I will try to console you in his ab- 
sence.” 

“One day ; I must have one day to consider,” 
exclaimed the distressed mother; and she hast- 
ened to her own room to nieditate in silence and 
solitude on the proposed parting. 

Morning came, and the little family met with 
saddened countenances. On Harry’s open brow 
the knowledge of his mother’s sufferings had set 
deep lines of care, but a glance at his face suf- 
ficed to assure that he was resolved to follow up 
his resolution. 

Mrs Marsden was calm and deathly pale. 
With her the worst was over. She had resolved 
to part with her son, even should it be to place 
the ocean between them. The morning meal, 
usually so joyous, passed in silence; but ere 
they rose from the table a letter was brought in. 

“From my brother!” exclaimed Mrs. Mars- 
den, with an accent of astonishment, as she 
hastily broke the seal and glanced at the con- 
tents. Without another word, the paper fell 
from her hand, and she sank fainting into the 
arms of her son. 

Deep joy that letter brought to the inmates of 
the cottage, yet not wholly unchecked by sorrow, 
for on Richard Lassell had the last blow fallen, 
and in an agony of grief and remorse he im- 
plored his sister to come to the bedside of his 
wife, now dying broken-hearted for the loss 
of her last earthly treasure. Not an instant 
was lost, and shortly Mary bent over the couch 
of the hitherto unknown sister. 

“ Your son !—where is he? I would see your 
son !” said the dying woman; and a messenger 
was despatched for Harry. 

He came, and kneeling beside his aunt, listen- 
ed to her last words with feelings of sorrow. 

It was Lady Julia’s wish that he should es- 
pouse the betrothed of his cousin, a wealthy and 
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aristocratic maiden, who had dutifully consented 
to her friend’s arrangements before, and was 
equally ready to do so in this instance. But not 
all the charms of the young lady, either personal 
or pecuniary, nor even his desire to gratify his 
aunt’s last wishes, could tempt Harry to forget 
or forsake his own Emily. 

The poor girl passed two wretched days at 
the cottage in most painful uncertainty as to the 
changes Harry’s unexpected access to fortune 
might bring to her. 

But the third day brought a letter from her 
lover ; the fourth, her lover himself; and Emily 
then learned that in his prosperity Harry could 
not forget her who had so willingly and unsel- 
fishly offered to share his poverty. 

Lady Julia lived but a short time after the 
arrival of her relations ; and Sir Richard, a prey 
to remorse, and suffering the penalty of his bad 
passions, soon followed her to the tomb. Six 
months after the death of his uncle, the young 
heir, now Sir Harry Marsden, brought home his 
beautiful young bride, and all acknowledged 
that never had a fairer or more lovely mistress 
graced the halls of Lassell. 

In the happiness of her children Mrs. Mars- 
den was repaid for all the sorrows of her early 
years ; or if a regret at times overshadowed her 
calm brow, it was that he, the beloved of her 
girlhood, was no longer near to share her joys. 

Some four or five years after her return to 
Lassell, Mrs. Marsden was summoned to the 
death-bed of a stranger in the next town. “A 
foreigner,” the messenger said she appeared to 
be, and he urged the lady to hasten if she would 
see her ere she died. 

It needed no second glance to convince Mrs. 
Marsden that the emaciated, death-like form, 
stretched on the coarse bed of a village inn, was 
the once gay and beautiful Caroline Ravens- 
court, the elegant and extravagant mistress of a 
splendid mansion, the envied wife of one of the 
richest of England’s aristocracy. 

In poverty and misery Caroline had come to 
her old home to end a life of sin and disgrace. 
Long had she been banished from her husband’s 
recollection, and when a divorce had freed him 
from the dishonorable connection, Lord Ravens- 
court was rather rejoiced than otherwise that 
once more his liberty was unimpaired. 

His wife died in the home of her childhood, 
deeply repenting the evil course she had chosen 
for herself, and long afterwards, when earth and 
all its delusions was passing away from the 
grasp of her husband, he understood and felt 
bitter remorse for the unfeeling condact that had 
driven his unfortunate wife to desperation. 
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A YARN, IN THE LONG BOAT. 821 


LINES TO OUR “EAGLE” AND “ ANCHOR,” 
WRITTEN JULY FouRTa, 1856. 


BY LIEUT. HOLM, U.8. 


Hand-in-hand, in path of glory, 
Noble youths, ye start to-day; 
Marching to our patriot’s story, 
Fighting to our country’s lay. 


Though diverge the paths of glory, 
Duty leads you on your way; 

Yet the future ’ll tell the story, 
How you honor, fear, obey. 


Think upon thy sire, O army! 
Many a bloody Indian fray; 

‘Wave that banner proudly, navy! 
Wave the banner both obey. 


Swear! upon the swords you cherish— 
Swear! the oaths you’ll ne'er gainsay— 
Each to fight, or nobly perish— 
Both defend this glorious day! 


A YARN IN THE LONG BOAT. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 

Act the starbowlines a-ho-oy! eight bells. 
Tumble up! tumble up, lads, and eat your 
lodgings while you have a slant !” roared a thun- 
dering voice at the forecastle scuttle, rousing the 
starboard watch from their forenoon slumbers, 
which they were enjoying with more than usual 
satisfaction, having been engaged in a spirited 
reefing-match all the previous night. 

“ What's the weather, matey?” asked my 
watchmate, Joe Grummet, in a sleepy tone, as 
he slowly poked his legs out of the forward 
hammock and began lazily coaxing them into a 
pair of man-of-war ducks. 

“ Weather, is it?’ returned the voice from 
the scuttle. “Wal, it’s cleared off cloudy, and 
we'll have a dry shower after a bit. It stands 
you chaps in to look sharp, or you'll lose yer 
grub, for it will be all hands to house to’gallant 
maasts inside of a week, to my thinking.” 

“ What is it for dinner, Spikes?” queried a 
hungry youngster, preparing himself for a trip, 
to the galley. 

“ Wal, young man, no account,” continued 
the voice. “ For the first course you'll probably 
have nothing, by way of a change ; the same for 
the second course; and for desert your old fa- 
vorite, stewed catharping legs cooked in tar.” 

The boy, grumbling and growling at the pro- 
pensity of the “ables” to be “allers a chaffin’ 
of him,” made his way ap the cempanion-lad- 
der, and soon returned with a huge kid of salt 


man valiantly drawing his sheath-knife, the deck 
was speedily cleared of the enemy. , 

Dinner being completed, the next move om 
board every well regulated ship is to light the 
pipes and have at least two whiffs, before one bell 
gives the signal for turning to; bat we were not 
destined to enjoy that luxury. Scarcely had the 
first match been scraped against the cover of a 
chest, when the voice of the chief mate roared 
through the scuttle to the tune of “ All hands 
send down to’gallant masts and furl the fo’sail.” 

Tumbling on deck, we feund that the gale of 
the night before had completely subsided—-what 
little air there was stirring being. like paddy’s 
hurricane, right up and down; bat the horizon 
all about us had a particularly ugly look, giving 
promise of a snorter at no very distant period. 
For the next hour, all hands were busily enough 
employed running aloft, reefing mast ropes, 
swaying and lowerimg until the fore, main and 
mizzen topgallant masts amd yards were safely 
depesited on deck, the foresail rolled snug in its 
gaskets, and nothing showing abeve the eyes of 
the topmast rigging. 

We had scarcely executed these precautionary 
measures, before the gale came down upon us 
with a howl, striking as flat aback and deluging 
the deck with spray. The old boat staggered 
and keeled over almost on to her beam ends be- 
fore the first fury ef the blast; but righting her- 
self with a shake, we managed, with 2 good deal 
of bracing and boxing about, to get her on the 
wind, where, being a light tea-loaded craft, she 
lay like a duck rising and falling on top of the 
waves, with her nose within six points of old 
Boreas’s bellows nozzle. Qur vessel net being 
officered by that description of “web feet”’ that 
usually command the “old baras ef Neokers” 
hailing from dewa east by east,on beard of 
which they keep the hands twisting foxes, or 
making spun yarn antil thirty seconds before 
she goes down er pitches on to a lee shore, there 
was nothing for as to de but make ourselves as 
conmfortable as circumstances would admit. 

In pursuance of this laudable design, we— 
meaning the eble seamen, or “‘shell-backs,” as 
the present generation of packet-sailers delight 
to call themselves—having stationed the boys 
on deck to pass the word ef commaad, if any 
sheuld be given, preceeded to stew ourselves 
away im the covered long beat, where, sheltered 
from the spray and wind, we might light our 
pipes and luxuriate generally. 

“I say, chaps,” suddenly exclaimed an old 
wharf rat, who, having get his pipe fairly under 
way and seated himself upon a soft fender, had 


horse and a bucket of biscuit, whereapon each | 
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been for same minutes laboriously spelling in a 
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half atidible voice the words which he slowly 


traced with his great anchor stock of a fore 
finger actoss the colamns of a dingy newspaper 
of the mature age of three years; “I say, 
chaps, whatever is this here gun cotton they 
Blow 80 much about ?” 

“ Why, bless your innocent heart! don’t you 
‘know?’ returned Tom Piper the boatswain, 
with an extensive grin. ‘It’s a kind of cotton 
that grows in the island of Gun-ey, from which 
it takes its name, as well as from the fact that it 
makes tip top wadding for the canons of the 
church.” 

“That be blowed for a twister !’” rejoined the 
seeker after knowledge with a contemptuous air. 
“You'd best calk up, Tom Piper, and not ex- 
pose your ignorance, What you don’t know 
would fill a book bigger than the ’’pitome. But 
Isay, Grummet, what is the stuff, any way ? 
You know more than anybody else in the world, 
or pretend to, though there’s one gentleman 
rope-hauler that’s ‘incredible on that pint,’ as 
the cook says when you tell him there’s woot in 
the lobskouse.” 

“Why,” returned Joe, assuming a dignified 
air, as is customary. with him when appealed to 
for his opinion, ‘“‘this here gun cotton, d’ye 
mind, ts a kind of stuff, you know, that’s used for 
—for—that’s used, d’ye see—” Joe, evidently 
ata loss in what manner to express himself, 


paused to discharge a mouthful of tobacco juice 


in among the naked toes of a youngster, who 
had crawled up on to the booms abreast of the 
opening in the waist of the long boat to hear 
what was going on. “ This here gun cotton, 
@’ye understand,” he resumed, seeing that the 
eyes of the entire watch were fixed inquiringly 
upon him; “this here stuff is just—is nothing 
more nor less than—than—why, some of you 
chaps have seen it, haint you ?” 

“Never !”’ they all responded, with a grin of 
delight at finding Joe taken aback. 

“Why, it’s simple enough,” he eontinued, 
evidently perplexed beyond measure ; “it’s just 
the simplest thing in nature. The stuff, d’ye 
mind, is nothing more nor less, as I said before, 
than just gan cotton, and that’s all about it.” 

“Why, do tell us!” exclaimed Tom Piper, in 
feigned astonishment. ‘‘ What a thing it is to 
have larning, to be sure! Some of you sea 
lawyers set that right down in your log books, 
80's to be sure not to forget it.” 

“T s’pose you think I don’t know what it is ?” 
exclaimed Joe, angrily. 

“ Now just look a’ that, mariners!” vocifer- 
ated Piper. “ D’ye ever hear tell of anything so 


wonderful? Besides all the rest of his knowledge 
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and larning, he’s a fortin-teller too, and knows 
what a chap is thinking about by just looking at 
his figure-head.”’ 

Joe was highly indignant at the peculiar style 
of conversation adopted by Piper, and making a 
strenuous effort to viadicate his reputation as a 
man of extensive general information, he suc- 
ceeded, by taking an entirely mew point of de- - 
parture, after a good deal of circumlocutory 
backing and filling, in conveying a tolerably cor- 
rect idea of the way in which gun cotton was 
made, and its use after being made. 

“But,” he continued more good naturedly, as 
he began to perceive himself regaining the 
ground he had lost, “cottom is not the only 
thing that can be prepared in the same way and 
used for the same purpose. Half a dozen sheets 
of paper, rigged out to go off like gunpowder, 
was the occasion of my drifting about for s 
couple of years all over the East Indies to no 
purpose, and coming within the twinkling of a 
topsail sheet block of getting my meek stretched 
out like a giraffe, with a hemp cravat slung to a 
Java Duteh gallows.” 

“Go in, lemons!” interrupted Piper encour- 


agingly, stretching himself out on a heap of 
spare sails. ‘“‘Heave ahead with your twister. 
I’d as soon listen to a lie from you as from any 


other hawser-laid, skysail ranger.’ 

“The way of it was just here,” continued 
Joe, without heeding the interruption. “ About 
the time the stuff was first invented, I was lay- 
ing in the port of Hong Kong, in the ship Star- 
vation, Captain Blueblazes, rigged by the parish 
and provisioned on charity.” 

“ By the tait of Mahommed’s big black bul? 
terrier, I’ve sailed in that clipper the biggest 
part of the time since I was christened,” ejac- 
ulated one of the watch with energy. 

“ And I!” “ And I ¥’ exclaimed the others. 

“O yes, you may bet your whiskers on that, 
and no fear of losing your mane either,” broke 
in Piper. ‘“‘There was never that amphibious 
yet that ever twirled a marlin-spike, or had beer 
on the drink as long as the old woman’s son, who 
took a barrel of salt to Turk’s Island as a ven- 
ture, to swap off for tamarinds, orangines, lem- 
erines and allfired great kegs of molasses, and 
who had been gone just three long days come 
day after to-morrow, but would swear under 
oath—yes, under a number of oaths—that he 
had been shipmates with that craft.” 

“Look a here, Tom Piper,” said Joe, fiercely. 
“Just you haul taut and belay that jaw tackle 
of your’n, will yer? or your slack braced wit 
may carry away your brains in the slings.” 

“©, heave ahead, heave ahead, my dandy! 
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Don’t be such a lubber as to get alarmed because 
you happen to strike soundings.” 

“No fear of my hair turning gray with fright 
from any of the no-sailor soundings that come 
from you, my bold dog. But let me see—where 
was 1?” 

“TI don’t wonder you forget,” responded Piper 
witha grin. “It's an old saying that a certain 
class of people need to have excellent memories. 
But go on, goon—don’t shorten sail, or you 
may slip your wind.” 

Without paying any attention to this speech, 
further than to slightly elevate his proboscis, 
Joe proceeded : 

“QO yes, I have it. I was lying at Hong 


“ Not the slightest doubt of that, Joe, and in 
my humble opinion, you’ve been lieing ever 
since you left there, and before too, for that 
matter.” 

“Look a here, Tom Piper!” shouted Joe, 
springing from his seat ina fury. D'’ye know 
what it is to have your head caved in ?” 

“No, I don’t—and I never was shipmate with 


but one man who I think could do that trifling 


job, and that chap is Joe Grummet,” he returned 
good humoredly; for although Piper loved a 
joke as well as the next man, he was neverthe- 
less a prime good fellow at bottom—and top too, 
not to favor one section at the expense of anoth- 


er, as is the custom with some politicians. 
Considerably mollified by the compliment, Joe 


resumed his seat and his temper, and took up his 
pipe and the thread of his discourse. 

“Well, as I was saying, we had laid at the 
port of Hong Kong some considerable time, and 
I was getting heartily sick of the old boat. Blue- 
blazes was a regular drunken old tyrant, who 
kept the ship in continual hot water, and nothing 
but squabbling, swearing and fighting was going 
on from morning till night. I should have left 
the vessel long before, but for the fear of being 
some time out of employ, for ships were scarce 
and sailors plentiful at the time,so that the 
chances for getting another craft were extremely 
slender. It happened one afternoon—the cap- 
tain being on shore—that we knocked off work 
and cleared up the decks quite early, and having 
nothing better to do, I went over into a bumboat 
that had come alongside and made fast to our 
fore chains. 

“Among numberless other curiosities, the 
bumboat woman had a lot of this explosive pa- 
per, which tickled me exceedingly, it being the 
first thing of the kind I had ever seen; so re- 
turning on board, I forthwith appropriated 
enough ship’s biscuit to pay for half a dozen 


sheets, which I stowed away in my chest for 
future use. It was my anchor watch that night 
from twelve till one, during which time the cap- 
tain came off from the shore, noisy and quarrel- 
some, and with his skin about as full of poor 
liquor as it could well hold. With some little 
difficulty, I managed to hoist him qn deck, lug 
him into the cabin, and tumble him into his 
berth, where he lay helpless on his back, shout- 
ing, swearing, and vainly endeavoring to get up 
for the purpose—as he said—of getting his pis- 
tols to shoot me. He soon fell asleep, however, 
and I resumed my pacing round the deck, to see 
that the ship didn’t fall overboard. In the dis- 
charge of this important duty, half an hour 
passed away, by which time I began to feel deci- 
dedly sleepy, to have longing thoughts of my 
hammock, and to wish that I was snugly coiled 
away in the comfortable old dream-bag. So 
going softly into the cabin, to ascertain if it was 
not almost one o’clock, I was then and there 
struck with a bran new idea that at once ren- 
dered me as wide-awake as a New York pick- 


pocket. 
“Captain Blueblazes was a great and most in- 


dustrious smoker. At no time, and upon no oc- 
casion, did he consider his pipe unseasonable. 
Indeed, it was scarcely ever out of his mouth ; 
and I had repeatedly seen him asleep in bed with 
the pipe-stem clenched between his teeth. In 


order to have everything convenient for the grat- 


ification of this propensity, he had caused to be 
attached to the mizzen-mast, which was near the 
door of his state room, a smdll spirit-lamp con- 
stantly burning, a box of tobacco, and a tumbler 
containing papers of twisted paper, such as are 
seen on the mantel piece of almost any house. 
As my eye lighted upon these last, it occurred to 
me that some of my explosive paper, made up 
in the same form, would pass muster very well 
as the original tapers, and perhaps startle old 
Blueblazes a bit when he prepared for his morn- 
ing smoke. Full of this idea, I went back to the 
forecastle, cut one of the sheets into slips and 
speedily twisted up fifteen or twenty very respec- 
table tapers. With these in my hand, I forth- 
with returned to the cabin, abstracted the contents 
of the tumbler, and substituted my own manu- 
factures in their place. So far, all was well 
enough; but in turning to go out, I stumbled 
over a piece of ill luck in the shape of a belt of 
canvass, and came down spat on the deck. 
“Who's that?’ roared the captain, making 
an ineffectual effort to leap out of his berth. ‘I 
see you, Joe Grummet, you bloody rascal! Wait 
till morning, and I’ll set up your rigging for ye, 
my lad, with a taut lanyard.’ 
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“ Tt was now too late to undo my work, for 
the first mate, whose state-room was directly op- 
posite the captain’s, was awakened by the noise, 
and would have observed me; so going back 
again to the forecastle and awakening the man 
whose watch it was, I tarned into my hammock 
and snoozed away like a night policeman until 
four o’clock next morning, when the second 
dickey came forward to rouse all hands to wash 
decks. 


“ Buckets and brooms were now of course the 
order of the day, and as the head pump was out 
of order, it was necessary to draw the water over 
the side. Iwas the one that usually attended 
the whip, while the others passed the water and 
wielded the brooms. In order to more readily 
observe the result of my last night’s mischief, I 
made fast the tail block for the whip to the main 
brace pennant, directly opposite one of the cabin 
windows, where I could overlook all that tran- 
spired within. It was nearly two bells before 
old Blueblazes exhibited any symptoms of turn- 
ing out. At length, with a snort and a kick, he 
slowly swung his legs out of the berth, rubbed 
his eyes a minute, and going to the mast, delib- 
erately filled his pipe and taking one of my ta- 
pers, applied it to the lamp. With a bright 
flash, it vanished from his grasp, and while with 
dilated eyes he stared with astonishment at the 
ends of his fingers, where the taper but a mo- 
ment before had been, the entire bunch in the 
tumbler became by some means ignited, shooting 
a broad flame directly into his face, singing his 
hair and whiskers m a deplorable manner. I 
had not foreseen such a result as this; affairs 
began to wear a serious aspect. With a roar 
like a bull, the captain sprang for his pistols. 

“QO you infernal villai bloody scoun- 
drel, Joe Grummet you! I'll fix ye for this!’ 
he yelled, as he placed caps upon the weapons. 

“T was too well aware of the reckless charac- 
ter of this man to allow him to get hold of me 
until the first fury of his rage had abated; so 
dropping the bucket overboard, lanyard and all, 
I dove forward to the forecastle, and hastily di- 
vesting myself of the only two articles of wear- 
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pleasant apartment, with no other clothing than 
the airy jacket and trowsers furnished me by 
that tight-fitting tailor, Nature, I had abundance 
of leisure to reflect upon my delightful pre- 
dicament. 

‘‘ Having cut up such a shine as that, it was of 
course for my interest to desert at the earliest 
possible moment, as 1 could look for nothing but 
ill usage and vengeance from the captain ; but 
he took the best of fine care that I should have 
no opportunity for putting in practice anything of 
the kind. I was detained a close prisoner on 
board until the ship sailed, which event occurred 
about three weeks after the affair of the tapers, 
when, as there was no possibility of my getting 
away, I was allowed to return to my regular 
duty. The treatment I received, after getting to 
sea, wont bear thinking of. You all know the fate 
of a man, when the officers are “down on him.” 

“Our next port of destination, after leaving 
Hong Kong, was Batavia, where we arrived after 
five weeks beating down the China Sea, against 
the monsoon. Shortly after dropping anchor, 
we were visited by several Dutch officials in re- 
gard to some ship business. We were at the 
time busily employed cleaning and painting the 
ship, inside and out; and in order the more 
readily to perform this service for the forecastle, 
all our chests and hammocks had been brought 
up on deck, When the Dutchmen made their 
appearance on board, I was slung in a bowline 
over the bluff of the bow, painting one of the 
ports. Feeling an inclination to solace myself 
with a bit of the ‘filthy weed,’ I thrust my claws 
into my pockets and pulled out a couple of large 
handsful of nothing—a commodity with which I 
am generally pretty well supplied. So shinning 
up the bowline, I crawled inboard, to procure the 
desired refreshment. 

“Seated upon my chest, I found a heavy 


liberty in addressing him at all, he rose, and I 
proceeded to fish out from the bottom of the 
chest a day’s allowance of tobacco. I had ac- 
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{ | Dutchman, talking with an unknown tongue in 
{ the German language to another heavy Dutch- 
{ man seated upon another chest. With the ut- 
it most politeness of tone and manner that I could 
‘ command, I requested him to slew himself a bit, 
80 that I could come at what I wanted. Witha 
' ing apparel I considered it necessary to wear in | scowl, as though I had taken an unwarrantable 
" that climate, sprang from the bow and struck 
it out vigorously for the shore. But I was not 
| destined to reach it that trip. A quarter-boat was 
| instantly lowered from the ship, and pulled by | cumulated a good many traps of one kind and 
{ the officers—for the men would not touch an | another, so that the old box was pretty well 
oar. Iwas speedily overtaken, fished up and | filled, and could only be closed by crowding. 
| conveyed on board, where, loaded with abuse | Upon the top of all, lay the five remaining 
from the captain—whom the first and second | sheets of explosive paper, together with some 
mates deprived of his pistols—I was heavily | pipes and loose matches. Seeing the captain 
ironed and thrust into the lazarete, in which | coming forward, I hastily dropped the lid and 


sprang on to the topgallant forecastle to go to 
my work—the Dutchman seating himself as be- 
fore. I can only account for the occurrence that 
immediately ensued by supposing that when the 
Dutchman seated himself upon the chest, thereby 
crowding the cover down, sufficient friction was 
caused to ignite-the matches, which communi- 
cated to the confounded paper; for scarcely had 
I reached the knight-heads when a tremendous 
explosion took place, and looking back, I had 
the melancholy satisfaction of seeing the Dutch- 
man and the lid of my chest flying together in 
the air, at an elevation of some twelve or fifteen 
feet from the deck, while the forecastle was 
strewn with my unlucky traps and shattered 
fragments of the chest. 

“* Murder, donder and blitzen!’ roared the 
unfortunate representative of the Batavian gov- 
ernment, as he came down spank on to the deck. 
‘That bloody assassin try to murder me, cap- 
tain!’ he exclaimed in a fury, pointing to me 
and rubbing his legs. 

“*Q you precious highbinder!’ yelled old 
Blueblazes, with a grin of gratified malice. 
‘ That’s your game—is it? You want to blow 
up another man—don’t you? We'll put a taut 
seizing on your pranks for the future, you son of 
a hangman’s slip-noose !” and grabbing a short 
capstan bar, he fetched me such a clip on top of 
my brain-bucket as to drive all my senses clear 
down into my boots. 

“IT must have lain some time insensible, for 
when I again came to myself, I was laying on the 
grating at the gangway, with the irons on my 
waists, and a file of soldiers and an officer 
standing near me. So soon as I was able to 
stand upon my feet, they hustled me over the 
side into a boat, and pulled for the shore, upon 
reaching which I was marched, closely guarded 
by the soldiers, to the prison, shoved into a 
seven-by-nine cell, and the key turned upon me. 
All that day I was rather stupid and confused 
from the effects of the blow, and consequently 
troubled myself but little as to what was to be 
the upshot of the matter. Being conscious of 
having entertained no malice whatever, I had no 
idea that anything serious could come of it; but 
I was fated to be wofully undeceived in this 
particular. 

“Bright and early next morning my cell door 
was unlocked, and a soldier entering, motioned 
me to follow him. Proceeding along a number 
of dimly lighted passages, we came at length to 
a large room where were assembled half a dozen 
stolid looking Dutch justices, old Blueblazes, 

the blown up official, and several other gentle- 
men whose principal employment seemed to be 
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to look alternately at me and each other, shake 
their heads, and look at me again. The Duteb- 
man was called upon for his testimony, which 
he gave at great length, but being in the Dutch 


language, I could not understand a word of it. — 


It must, however, have been a very glowing ac- 
count of the affair, for the judges evidently 
looked upon me as a monster of iniquity. Blue- 
blazes next took the stand, and with a sardonic 
grin proceeded to give a detailed account of how 
the prisoner, while lying at the port of Hong 
Kong, had in the night time while he (the cap- 
tain) was sleeping the sleep of innocence and 
fancied security, feloniously entered the eabin 
and deposited beneath his berth several kegs of 
gunpowder, with the evident design of blowing 
the ship and all that it contained into the air, but 
being interrupted by the awakening of himself 
and the mate, he (the prisoner) had delayed 
firing the train until the next morning, when 
providentially but a small portion became ig- 
nited ; and although he himself had been seri- 
ously injured, he had, out of the mistaken kind- 
ness of his heart, forgiven me, hoping I would 
repent of my errors. But the affair of the pre- 
vious day had convinced him that I was incorri- 
gible, and a blood thirsty villain, whom the law 
would err in lightly punishing. He then gave 
his version of the Dutchman’s affair, stating that 
while that respectable official was quietly seated 
upon the chest, I had approached, lighted a slow 
match, and hastily retreated to escape the terrific 
explosion that almost instantly ensued, and 
which was evidently intended to cause the official 
aforesaid to shuffle off his mortal coil with great 
and most unpleasant celerity. 

“ At this stage of the proceedings, I sprang to 
my feet, greatly excited, and denied ‘dhder 
oath’—as Tom Piper says—the whole story. 
At a motion from one of the judges, I was im- 
mediately seized by the soldiers and forced back 
into my seat; but I still continued to use my 
lungs, and demanded to see the American con- 
sul. This could not well be refused me, and that 
gentleman being sent for, soon after made his 
appearance. Bat it is needless to tell chaps of 
your experience what satisfaction a sailor gets 
from an American consul, in a foreign port. In- 
deed, that consul would be considered as dan- 
gerously insane, who should take the part of a 
friendless sailor, against the captains and ship- 
owners who support him, and whose influence 
continues him in office. 

“ The consul heard my statement of the case 
with a scowl of incredulity; then listened to the 
captain’s story with a smile, said he had no 
doubt I was a great rascal, shook old Blueblazes 
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by-the hand, invited himto dine with him, and 


_ departed. Dutch justice is speedy in its course, 


particularly as regards sailors, jury trials being 
dispensed with asan unnecessary duty and ex- 
pense. One of the judges rising from his seat, 
ordered me to stand up, which I did with a 
bounce. He then proceeded toinform me that, 
for having attempted the life of an official of the 
Batavian government, I was sentenced to thir- 
teen years’ hard labor in the chain gang. I was 
then conducted back to my cell and locked up 
for safe keeping. 

“ This cell was very small, with thick stone 
walls, and but one small grated window placed 
high above my reach. The suffocating heat of 
such a small apartment, under a tropical sun, 
was almost intolerable. My health soon began 
to suffer from the close confinement and bad air, 
my spirits became much depressed, and my mind 
was filled with gloomy imaginings. While in 
this condition, and when I had been imprisoned 
something more than three weeks, I was 
awakened about midnight, one night, froma sort 
of half slumber, by a sound as of some one 
knocking lightly or tapping against some part 
of my cell. 

“<* What’s that ?’ I exclaimed, starting up and 
gazing about me, for the sound seemed to be in- 
side the walls. 

“ There was nothing to be seen. I was about 
to lay down, when the sound came again, appar- 
ently directly over my head. Instantly the recol- 
lection of the spiritual rappings, of which I had 
heard so much, flashed into my mind, and I fal- 
tered, in trembling tones : 

“* Are there any spirits present ?’ 

“* Tap, tap, tap,’ came the sound again, now 
in @ different place. 

“TI assumed as firm a voice as I could com- 
mand, and said in quite a loud tone : 

“Tf the spirit wishes to communicate with 
me, will it please make it manifest by giving 
three raps 

“* Hold your tongue, you bloody fool, can’t 
ye? and don’t be rousing the guard,’ responded 
@ muffied voice, which was clearly outside the 
window. 

“* Mighty civil kind of a spirit that! and if 
my harkers aint out of order, it’s the ghost of 
Jack Brace, my old bunk mate,’ said I to my- 
self, speedily regaining my courage at the sound 


of a human voice. 


“ And hopping up on to a table that the cell 
contained, from the window I saw at a distance be- 
low several dark figures moving about among the 
rank tropical undergrowth, while one, with a 
long stick in his hand, was performing the part 


of a spirit by tapping the wall to attract my 
attention. 

“« Who's there?” I asked, in a strong whisper. 

“*Tt’s your shipmates, you thundering old 
pelican. We've come to get you out, but the 
window is too high for us. D’ye think you could 
do anything to those bars, if you had the tools ?” 
responded the voice. 

“*Sartin,’ I replied; ‘pass up the instru- 
ments.’ 

“In a second, a three-cornered file came whiz- 
zing through the grating and struck into one of 
my cheeks—you can see the scar there now. It 
was no time to stop for trifles, however ; so pull- 
ing it out, I mounted the little table abovemen- 
tioned, and by which I could just reach the bars, 
and went to work with such a will that in twenty 
minutes one of the bars was removed, and I was 
on the ground with both ankles sprained by the 
fall. My shipmates had arranged everything. 
A boat was to start immediately for Manilla, on 
board of which I found my chest nicely patched 
up, with all my traps and a tarpaulin contribu- 
tion of twenty dollars inside, and by sunrise, I 
was several miles at sea and out of the reach of 
old Blueblazes. 

“T’d like to cateh the old scoundrel on shore 
about ten minutes,” continued Grummet, after a 
short pause. 

“What would you do to him, Joe?” asked 
Tom Piper. 

“Do to him?” responded Grummet, gritting 
his teeth and clenching his fists. ‘‘I’d treat him 
with kindness, so’s to heap coals of fire on his 
head, and try if it wouldn’t warm up his drunken 
old brains a bit.” 

The sound of eight bells striking, put an end 
to our yarn spinning and sent us aft to 


*¢ Call the watch, hold the reel, 
Pump ship, and relieve the wheel.”” 


SELLING A GOSSIP. 
“Have you heard the story about mumber 
288?” inquired the facetious Mr. C., ad 
his fun-loving neighbor, B 
“No, I have not,” replied B ; “let us have it.” 
“It is too gross,” remarked 'B., hesitatin ly. 
“OQ, never mind, I can stand it; let me 
it by all means,” eagerly exclaimed B. 
“'T tell you it is too gross.” 
“ All better, it will j 
such jokes ; just shut the 
hear it.” 


“Can't do that, for G. stands there listening 
Well, if yox're going to sell me, should like 
ou're to me, 

to know :" vid po to do i it. Let’s hear 
what our 288 is that’s too 

“You have aby twice already,” 
with a e 288, being 


or there cad ist 
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WAITING, 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


The ¢hadows gather darker tints, 
That drape the green, embowered road 
That deads to Cocile’s sweet abode— 
A read my footstep often prints. 


I know the gate all open swings— 
I know that ‘neath the maple tree 
Before that gate—she waite for me, 
Amid the summer's blossomings. 
She waits for me! though thought be swift, 
Vet swifter shall my footsteps speed, 
Until at Cecile’s feet I plead, 
A suppliant for a life-long gift. 


THE MYSTERIOUS PLEDGE. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


A MISERABLE, worthless fellow !” 
“ Hush! there goes his sister, Alice.” 


repeated ; yet all the while she was silently ana- 
lyzing facts, and questioning whether the change 
referred to, could in truth be termed a progress. 
Mr. Coggles’s former small store of dry goods 
and miscellaneous articles presented an imposing 
new front—all very fine, till we come to consider 
the enlargement as in order to establish a liquor- 
selling department ; it was the profit of this de- 
partment which had shortly enabled its proprie- 
tor to lay through a field of his a new street that 
received his name, and grace the same with 
some half a score of pleasant looking, though 
shammily constructed dwellings, advertised— 
“For sale or to let.” Families flocked in like 
martens to ¢ box in spring; and it is doubtful if 
all acted with nobler forethought than the birds. 
Many of these newcomers had no regular em- 
ployment for themselves, but together they fur- 
nished a business finely lucrative to their land- 


lord at his bar. 


Yes, it did have « thriving aspect, so consid- 


erable a number of teams belonging to every 


_Alice Wentworth heard; let any affectionate | quarter of the town, and adjacent towns drawn. 
young heart imagine such epithets bestowed— | up at sanset around the store ; but if the illusion 
deservedly—on the object dearest to it in the | was to be preserved, one must not sit up to mark 
world, and sympathize with the poor girl. She | at what hour or with how steady hands, those 
felt dizzy and suffocating, whirling through the | teams were driven away homeward. 


air rather than walking on the ground. With 
instinctive desire to escape listening to further 
stigmatizing of her unfortunate brother, she al- 
most ran past the village store; afterwards 
slackening her pace as suddenly, for the person 
on whose account she suffered was preceding her 
homeward, and only too visibly in a violent, un- 
approachable mood. 
Allston Wentworth was the twin brother of 
Alice ; they had been orphans several years, and 
their parents left no children besides themselves. 
The brother and sister were fondly attached to 
each other; in earlier life each had seemed ne- 
cessary to the other’s daily existence. Their 
meeting, when both had completed their studies, 
to return together to the home of their childhood, 
was a joyful ,occasion joyfully anticipated. All 
the village were delighted, too, at seeing the 
sweet cottage down by the brookside re-opened 
at length; and they may be pardoned for the 
pride they felt in the young proprietors. Alls- 
ton had graduated with distinction, he possessed 
every personal advantage; Alice was the perfect 
answering of an engel mother’s prayer. 
Old acquaintances and friends as they dropped 

in ape by one to welcome them back, never fail- 
ed ® comment with satisfaction on the growth 
of the place, and its increase in business during 
the period of their absence. Gentle Miss Went- 


Tracing the stream to the fountain head, Alice 
was speedily convinced thatthe waters, however 
grateful they might appear, would prove bitter to 
as many as tasted. Alas! the sister of Allston 
was doomed to feel the correctness of her judg- 
ment. 
At college the young man had somewhat re- 
laxed in principle, had been what is called “a 
little wild.” He numbered at the wine parties 
in the students’ rooms—that is, during the last 
year of his course ; and at certain other midnights 
would have been in no danger of losing his life 
had the buildings taken fire and consumed over 
the heads of the gravely dreaming professors. 

It was only having a little “fun;” that fun 
was missed when he got beyond it. With all the 
love he felt for his sister, home was found insuf- 
ferably dall; the ready resource. was accepted. 
Evening by evening saw him at the general ren- 
dezvous—Mr. Coggles’s store. 

At first he scarcely more than passed a couple 
of hours, relating anecdotes and laughing at those 
he heard, with the more respectable class of the 
assembly ; retiring quite early—that is to say, 
by ten o’cloek, and with no other mark of the 
peculiar influence of the place than a slightly 
scented breath. 

In vain Alice exercised all her sisterly arts to 
win him from temptation and ruin; he persisted 


worth did not gainsay what she heard so often 


in his chosen course, and descended by rapid 
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foliage was fast withering, his tender and grace- 
fal branches failing with the seething away of the 
the life sap. 

As a measure to effectually intimidate his sis- 
ter from entreaties and expostulations, he as- 
sumed towards her a bearing rigid and distant ; 
coming and going without salutation er adieu, 
and sitting moody and reserved over their meals 
together. The oldtime affection, the gaiety, the 
mutual confidences were on his part repudiated 
and repelled. In a year from the time of their 
return, the walls within which the children drew 
their first breath, and the parents their last, had 
been desecrated by the entrance of the promising 
student with the mumbling lip, idiotic eye and 
lurching gait of the drankard. 

‘To one his example served as a warning and 
a summons. At the giving way of the ice, be- 
neath his feet, Henry Clifton, long a familiar aad 
devoted friend to Allston, retreated in time to 
save himself; stretched an earnest hand to assist 
the perilled, and raised a cry of alarm to the 
throng rushing headlong on in the same track. 

Clifton, two or three years the senior of Alls- 


ton Wentworth, had lately succeeded to his | 


father’s practice in the town as a physician ; hith- 
erto he had been exceeding popular among all 
classes, both as a citizen and in his profession ; 
but when he drew up a temperance pledge and 
right eloquently pressed men to give it their sig- 
nature, he heard himself branded “fanatic” on 
every hand, and met everywhere sneers and con- 
tempt. 


He suddenly had plenty of leisure ; his horse 


grew fat in the stall, and may have thought his | 


master was permitting him in a mass the several 
Sabbaths on which he had carried him the round 
of his patients before. Doctor Thompson and 
Waitt, from neighboring towns, both liberal 
patronizers of Mr. Coggies’s bar, as often as they 
came that way, divided his practice between them. 

But Clifton was stanch; he held aloft the } 
standard in the face of the enemy, and gradually 
a few, a very few, rallied around it. Others 
longed to do the same, but the fetters of the 
tyrant upon them were too streng tobe broken at 
will. Alllston’s motto had ‘been “No danger 
it was changed to “No Geliverance !” His am- 
bition and energy of purpose seemed dwindled 
away; he nearly judged himself unworthy of 
manhood, and felt wholly unequal to moral con- 
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gradations. She was left to her loneliness more 
and tore’; atid whatever portion of his time he 
had spént at home, Allston in his present estate 
was litfle companionable. A tree with the fire of 
intemperance burning at the root, his beautiful 


tion, and found in the beautiful though mournful 
eyes of Alice turned upon him in gratitude, an 
exceeding great reward. 

It was a raw, November twilight ; Alice closed 
the cottage and walked up past the store where 
her brother was certain to be; not with any defi- 
nite idea concerning him, but because the solitari- 
ness of her home was unendurable and her feelings 
led her that way. She had turned and was retrac- 
ing her sad steps, when Allston was seen to hurl 
himself out at the door of the store followed by 
gusty jeers. He half-turned, shook his clenched 
right hand with a wordy defiance ; then wih un- 
steady step went away homeward, gesticulating 
to himself, and muttering like the north wind that 
swept across the hill. 

One of a group of loungers at the outer angle 
of a fence just by, gazing after Allston, spoke 
of him as miserable—worthless ; and a companion 
hushed him out of respect to Miss Wentworth, 
as told at the beginning of our story. They, as 
yet in the remote circles of the maelstrom, never 
conceived of danger to themselves; nor consid- 
ered that the sinking victim whom they contem- 
plated with scorn and disgust, was shortly since 
_ in this same higher degree. 

Dissension comes out of intemperance, as the 
“enormous serpent Python was bred in the slime 
ofthe earth. That afternoon the fast horse 
Niagara, which Wentworth lately bought for a 
large sum, had trotted for a purse with Prairie 
Mare, owned by the captain jockey of the county. 
The latter had won. The prize was but small, 
and in itself no matter of importance to Niagara’s 
master, who, if he was not immensely rich, had 
only to spend six cents in order to believe so; 
but he had boasted and his comrades had betted, 
therefore to be defeated in the trial was extreme- 
ly unpleasant and mortifying. 

All hands returned to Coggles’s, and while they 
unsparingly “refreshed,” the triumphant jockey 
purposely irritated his competitor by repeated 
taunts, which members not involved relished 
quite too well for Wentworth’s liking. He at 
length launched forth general anathemas, and 
accused the judges of the race of falsifying in his 
disfavor. This excited a storm of hisses and 
gibes, when the subject was fortunately moved 
upon to quit the scene, which he did. 

Alice fellowed her brother home; as she en- 
tered the hall, he with a candle in his hand reach- 
ed the head of the staircase and passed round the 
balustrade to his own chamber. His un ly 
early return suggested illness; but she 

venture no intermeddling. Retiring shortly to 
her chamber, which was next her brother's, she 


test. Clifton labored indefatigably for his salva- 


sat for an hour listening for some token from 
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him; then, reassured by the continued quiet, 
she offered a: prayer for him, strong in desire 
though weak in faith, and closed her tearful eyes 
on the pillow. 

Next morning, Allston awoke impressed by a 
dream, as he thought. It seemed that in the 
middle of the night his mother appeared in the 
room, clad in white, took froma table at the 
head of his bed a small Bible which always lay 
there—her dying gift, and inscribed on a fly-leaf 
with his name in her own hand—and turning 
full towards the bed, said, solemnly : 

“ My son, you have again and again refused 
to sign the pledge, which alone can save you. 
I am come to perform the act for you, which you 
have not the courage to perform for yourself. 
Here I will write a pledge and annex it with your 
name.” 

She opened the book at the first fly-leaf and 
wrote. The motion of her hand, defined to the 
son intently looking on, every word as it was 


“PLEpGE.—By this volume twice sacred, as 
the Word of Holiness and the best token of a 
mother’s love, I do herewith declare that I will 
taste intoxicating liquors no more while I live. 

“ALLsToN WENTWORTH.” 

She closed the Bible and restored it to its 
place, looked again upon him with an angel’s 
smile, and disappeared. 

The particulars, faintly recollected at first, 
came presently back with bewildering distinct- 
ness. Without designing it, Allston thrust forth 
ahand from beneath the coverlid and grasped 
the little Bible. Many weeks he had foreborne 
"to open it, for the last time he did so, it said to 
him—* Look not thou on the wine when it is 
red, when it giveth his color in the cup, when it 
moveth itself aright. At the last it biteth like a 
serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” This doc- 
trine was troublesome to him, so the volume con- 
taining it was put permanently aside. 

Now he lifted the cover, and, transfixed with 
astonishment, beheld the realization of his dream. 
There was the pledge in exact simile of his moth- 
er’s chirography ; the most careful comparison 
would fail to discover between it and the inscrip- 
tion upon the opposite page, any difference save 
that, while the last was faded and half-effaced by 
time, the first looked fresh and scarce dry from 
the pen. 

Half an hour later, as Dr. Clifton was pulling 
some late vegetables in his garden, Allston ad- 
vanced to the wall which divided their grounds, 
and leaning upon it accosted him : 

“Have you the pledge in your pocket this 
morning, Henry? I believe you commonly carry 
it about you?” 


829 

The person addressed started upright from his 
employment, and after a moment, slowly ap- 
proached the speaker with eyes fixed upon his 
face, searching whether some expression there 
did not contradict the strange sincerity of his 
tones. 

“ Yes, I have it,” he at length replied. 

“ Because,” rejoined Allston, “I am now 
ready tosign it—though it can make no differ- 
ence with me.” 

In speechless wonder the doctor produced the 
paper ; the other was prepared with pen and ink ; 
the pledge was returned with the signature of 
Allston Wentworth, traced as boldly as Han- 
cock’s upon the Declaration of Independence— 
and, truly, such a declaration it was to him. He 
then turned and walked calmly and firmly back 
to the cottage. 

Thenceforward in the moral sentiment of the 
place there was a perceptible change. The foul 
weed was not immediately plucked up by the 
roots, but it was mown down; and the bare 
stump which alone rose above the ground, with 
the strong sunlight of trath and conscience fall- 
ing on it, slowly weltered. The combined in- 
fluence of two such men as Clifton and Went- 
worth, wisely exerted, could not fail of being ulti- 
mately potent. 

Through them manufactures were established 
in the village, providing an increasing popula- 
tion with remunerative labor; also a store, fur- 
nished them the necessaries of life away from the 
poison which induces misery and death. Men 
whom Mr. Coggles had, by the temptation he 
set before them, and the merciless foreclosure of 
mortgages in all instances possible, reduced from 
comfort to wretchedness, began substantially to 
thrive again. The lyceum and social temperance 
meeting succeeded to gatherings at the dram 


shops. 

The vender of ardent spirits finding his cus- 
tomers few, and these chiefly of the non-paying 
class; and, moreover, himself grown more ob- 
noxious in the community than even the earliest 
opponent of the traffic had been, took the sum of 
his ill-gotten gains—being much smaller than he 
had hoped to make it—and retired upon a farm 
in another township. 

Bat in this I have anticipated. 

Three weeks subsequent to signing the pledge, 
Allston had revealed to no one the apparently su- 
pernatural agency by which he was saved, and 
adhered to the resolution that while it so appear- 
ed, it should be kept a secret in his own breast. 
The Bible was hidden carefully away from his 
sister’s sight. 

“ Was it Emma Clifton who spent the night 
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“ Neither she nor any one; what gave you the 
idea ?”’ 

“Why, I heard your voice—it must have been 
very late—you was talking and laughing—and 
thea your door opened and shut several times.” 

“ You must have been deceived ; I never slept 
better.” 

Alliston recollected that his sister when quite 
young had a habit of walking in her sleep when- 
ever her mind happened to be particularly im- 
pressed. Hesaid no more, but when within a few 
nights after, he was awakened by Alice’s leaving 
her room singing, he rose cautiously and looked 
into thehall. With acountenance radiantly hap- 
py, the girl paced backward and forward, chant- 
ing a hymn of praise which had been an espe- 
cial favorite with their mother. Alice had a 
sweet, well-cultivated voice, and the soul of the 
listener thrilled to the endeared melody poured 
forth all unconsciously. Nothing ever had so 
perfectly recalled to his waking vision a depart- 
ed mother’s image; and this reflection instantly 
associated the somnambulist with the midnight 
pledge. 

It was not long before his suspicion was cor- 
roborated ; for re-entering her chamber, without 
closing the door, she placed her lamp upon a 
desk and sitting down began writing in a hand 
very unlike her own, and a perfect fac simile of 
their mother’s. Standing just behind her, Alls- 
ton looked on till the whole of the hymn he bad 
heard sung was committed to paper; she then 
rose up, returned the sheet to the desk, shut her 
door, extinguished the light, and retired to bed. 

The following evening just after tea, Alice, 
remarking to her brother that she would write a 
letter, went to her room. She shortly returned 
in much agitation, which she made an effort to 
conceal, taking a seat where her face could not 
be plainly observed. At length she spoke : 

“Allston, do you not think our mother had a 
peculiar handwriting ¢” 

“Rather so,” he replied; “few now-a-days 
take the trouble to accomplish themselves so far 
in the art.” 

“ Did you ever see any one who wrote at all 
like her ?” 

“I may have.” 

“Tam sure that J never have; I have studied 
many a time to imitate, but never succeeded to 
the extent of a single line.” 

“Probably not; but what leads you to speak 
of it now ? you seem excited.” 

“ Well—it would not be strange if I am so. 
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Because—why, brother, on opening my desk to- 
night, I found the hymn she used to sing so often— 
‘ When all thy mercies, 0, my God,’ 
written in her own hand and none other’s, upon 
paper that I purchased scarce week ago. You 
will presently believe me, Allston ; for see! here 

it is—examine it.” 

*‘T have seen it before,” said Allston, with a 
calm smile. “And I will show you something, 
likewise of recent date, which will exactly 
compare.” 

Bringing from his chamber the little Bible, he 
showed her the pledge, which to him was no 
longer a mystery. Alice was only the more as- 
tonished, till her brother explained all. 

“You see the wonder is perfectly clear and 
rational now,” he added; “and yet I shall al- 
ways regard this pledge as somewhat a miracle ; 
must not the spirit of our sainted mother have 
directed your act! Dearest Alice, you have 
saved your brother, and never henceforward, God 
helping, will he fail of being to you a brother in- 
deed.” 

While they lingered over the subject with moist 
eyes, Dr. Clifton and his younger sister came 
in for an hour’s sociality. Emma blushed when 
on being congratulated upon her rapidly improv- 
ing health, which during the last year she had 
nearly lost, her brother glanced at Allston with a 
quickly significant smile. The latter, nothing 
disturbed to see his place by Alice’s side familiar- 
ly usurped, led the fair sister of Henry to a win- 
dow at the opposite end of the room, where he 
spoke to her in low, earnest tones, reading her 
pure face by the moon’s silver light. 


MRS. PARTINGTON. 


“ Some are more co us than others, and 
some aint,” said Mrs. Partington, as the conver- 
sation turned upon heroic deeds. She was a 
widow of the corporal of the “last war,” and her 
estimate of heroic deeds, as may be oupanst 
was based upon a thorough knowl of what 
those deeds were. “Some will go to the Chimera 
to exercise feats of arms, and some will exercise 
their feats of legs by coming away. It needs 
more courage to face danger in the dark—to be 
waked up in the night by the howling salvages 
with their tommyhawks and scalpel knives, or to 
hear midnight buglars breaking into your house, 
or like the lady in Salem Street who waked up 
the other night and found a big ni standi 
right horizontally by the side of her bed. It 
takes cou to meet such things, depend 
The blood mantled to her cheek like 
ush in bloom on the 
yellow painted honse, heroism sat be- 
spectacle bows and peeped out of the 
glasses, while Ike was in putting a clean 
di and a black cravat upon a “marble 
of Pallas,” just forneinst our closet door— 
only this and nothing more.—Lvening Gazette. — 
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MY EARLY DAYS. 


BY BOLAND 6. EDWARDS. 


Thoughts of childhood—thoughts ofchildhood— memories 
of our youthful days— 

How they throng our recollection, through life’s ever 
turning ways, 

And we long in life’s rough battle for the joyousness of 
youth— 

For its freedom and its carelessness—its purity and truth. 


When in life’s calm, solemn twilight, our fancies backward 


roam, 
When our race is almost ended, when we've almost reached 
our home, 
When the sun of life is casting back his last, long-linger- 
ing ray, 
Ania hops's evening ster is promising the glorious, heay- 
. enly day. 


Then, at nature’s evening twilight—at that peaceful, holy 
hour 


the post comes o'er cur heart thoughts, and we're 
wrapped in memory’s power, 

As the deepening, pale-edged shadow drops softly in the 
west, 

Veiling o’er the molten splendor with its purple robe of 
rest; 

While the bull-frog’s mournful base notes fill our sadly 
listening ear, 

Bringing back our childish reveries on the mossy flag-stone 


dear ; 

And we sit for a few short moments, though long to mem- 
ory’s eye, 

On that same old stony door-step, listening to the bull- 
frog’s cry. - 


Listening to the tearful stillness which on all things seems 
to lie— 

O, this blessed angel Memory—mid earth’s struggles and 
earth’s strife, 

Breathing in upon our fancy sweetest visions of our life— 

Pleasant footsteps only showing, in a path with sorrow 


BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 

“ Who is it, Matthew.” 

“ Master Charles, ma’am. He wishes to see 
you immediately, if you will be so kind as to 
grant him an interview.” 

“Do I understand you to say that my nephew, 
Captain Meredith, is here ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, and he seems to be in great 
trouble about something.” 

The old servant spoke as if much affected, and 
looked at his mistress with a beseeching 
expression. 

“Matthew, you know the resolution I have 
made in regard to Charles Meredith. Do you 
suppose he is in actual trouble, or only come to 


annoy me with one of those disgracefal affairs in 
which he has so frequently been entangled ?”’ 

“T believe Master Charles is in real distress, 
ma’am, and it would be better to break a hasty 
resolution than to let him suffer.” 

“ Very well, Matthew, I will take your advice.” 

And the old lady rose from her solitary tea- 
table, and drawing her scarf closer round her 
shoulders, left the room, preceded by her stately 
attendant, who opened the doors, and after cross- 
ing several long passages ushered her into a 
handsomely farnished drawing-room, and bowing 
low, disappeared. 

A gentleman was standing in the centre of the 
room, the image of anxious impatience ; one mo- 
ment he waiting for the closing of the door, the 
next he was kneeling at the feet of his relative. 

“ Aunt, dear Aunt Homewood, I scarcely dar- 
ed to hope for this condescension from you. I 
have not deserved to expect favors from you, and 
yet have now come to ask another.” 

There was evidently a great struggle going on 
in the mind of the old lady, as she stood for afew 
moments earnestly gazing on the beautiful coun- 
tenance of the speaker, which, flushed and anx- 
ious-looking, was raised to her own. Something 
in that eager look appeared to sweep away her 
angry feelings, for bending down, she lifted the 
tangled curls from his brow and kissed him with 
motherly affection. 

“ The past is forgiven, and henceforth forgot- 
ten, Charles; and now tell me what I can do to 
you ot poesint, Ger ts no tall 
me you are in trouble.” 

“T am indeed in trouble, and nothing but the 
extent of my distress and anxiety would have 
tempted me to annoy you again with my 
difficulties.” 

“ Tell me at once what they are, and if possi- 
ble I will assist you.” 

The lady was evidently alarmed at the tone of 
desperation used by the speaker. 

“ Aunt, Iam married, I have been married for 
the last four months.” 

The lady gave a start of surprise, but control- 
ling her feelings, said calmly : 

“Is that the cause of your sorrow, my dear 
Charles? It ought not to be.” 

“T must tell you the whole story, aunt, or you 
will not be able to understand it. I married my 
wife against the wishes of her relations. True, 
she had no parents, but her father’s will made 
her dependent on the caprice of her uncle, with- 
out whose consent she was not to marry, or if 
she disobeyed him, to forfeit the immense fortune 
he had bequeathed her. A marriage had been 
planned for her, or rather, she was in danger of 
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‘being sold to a man twice her own age, bat 
whose immense fortune made him indifferent 
about her money—a great consideration in the 
‘Opinion of her uncle. 

“* Get your niece to consent to have me, and 
her fortune is yours,’ said the wealthy Mr. 
‘Richmond. 

*«*« Emily can be married to-morrow to a man 
who is utterly indifferent about the property,’ 
‘said the uncle, when I asked his consent to my 
suit. ‘Can you take her on those terms ?” 

“On any terms,’ I replied, eagerly. 

“Well, you cannot have her at all. I am 
not going to see my niece marry a beggar, be- 
cause she has fallen in love with a scarlet coat. 
She will marry the man I have chosen for her.’ 

“That night Emily and I were married, and 
far from the home of her enraged friends, I have 
maintained her comfortably, nay, given her all 
the luxuries she has ever been accustomed to, 
and of our happiness I cannot speak. She has 
shown me the folly of my past life, has been a 
guardian angel to me; and now, when her soci- 
ety and love are necessary to my very existence, I 
am called on to part from her. Our regiment 
is ordered to India; take her I cannot, leave her 
here alone and unprotected I dare not, what I 
am to do I know not.” 

“Hush, do not despair. I will think this 
difficulty over, and in the morning we will feel 
better able to decide what is to be done.” 

“The morning! Dear aunt, I must be far 
hence to-night. But three short days and I 
must be on the ocean.” 

“Then bring your wife to me. I will be a 
mother to her, and she shall never want a home 
while I live. There, no thanks. None know 
how well I loved your mother, how dear you 
yourself areto me. And now lose no time in 
making your arrangements, spend the last day 
with her here, and may God ever keep you, my 
dear, dear boy.” 

One instant Charles Meredith was clasped to 
the heart of his kind friend, the next he had rush- 
ed from the apartment and the sound of his 
horse’s steps came borne on the evening breeze. 
For many minutes the Lady of Homewood sat 
buried in deep thought; the changing expression 
on her countenance alone telling of inward strug- 
gies. But at last with a heavy sigh and stern re- 
solve she drove the traces of feeling from that 
pale face, and summoned her faithfal Matthew. 

“Let the south rooms be immediately prepar- 
ed for visitors,” was the order given to the old 


man, who looked astonished at seeing her alone. 
“ And Matthew, see that everything is done for 
the comfort of our guest, my nephew’s wife.” 


“ Master Charles married !” 

The old man started with astonishment. 

“Yes, married, and about to leave England ; 
but you shall know all to-morrow, my faithful 
old friend ; at present Iam unable to converse. 
Send my maid, and give orders for the instant 
commencement of preparations.” 

Forty years before the period at which our his- 
tory commences, the young heir of Homewood 
had brought his fair bride with fond happiness 
to the home of his fathers. And well might 
Walter Homewood be proud of his conquest, for 
peerlessly beautiful and richly dowered came the 
Lady Elizabeth to her idolizing husband. Dis- 
‘appointed suitors envied the fortunate candidate 
who had succeeded in thawing the icy heart of 
the proud but lovely lady, and there were not 
wanting those who felt aggrieved to think that 
the young heir should have gone to a far distant 
country in search of a bride. 

Butoutwardly all were smiling congratulations, 
and the marriage likely to prove a happy one. 
Alas for that outward, deceptive seeming. A 
very short period served to convince Walter 
Homewood that he had acted rashly ; and Lady 
Elizabeth, with all her strong, proud resolution, 
yet shuddered at the responsibility she had as- 
sumed. To explain this we need only say, that 


led away by his fond passion, the young lover # 


had wedded one, who had already bestowed her 
heart on another. Touched by his earnestness, 
and feeling that he was not influenced by any 
other than the purest of motives, Lady Elizabeth 
had unfolded the painful past, acknowledged her 
weakness in still loving one who could never be 
hers, and ended by entreating Walter to with- 
draw his suit, and leave her to mourn over her 
disappointed hopes. 

But the knowledge of her blighted affections 
made no change in his love. He argued that she 
was still so young, that once his wife, he would 
dare all the world to keep him from winning her 
heart ; he pleaded long and earnestly and at last 
succeeded. 


“T will be your wife; in all that pertains to a 
wife’s duties I will be true and faithful, but I 
have no love to give, and I am not capable of 


With joy unspeakable he kissed the white hand 
that rested in his own; he dared not embrace 
her. ‘There was no trembling confusion, to em- 
bolden him to clasp her to his heart, to whisper 
words of loving fondness, or tender encourage- 
ment; but she was his, his own promised bride, 


and he fel¢ confident that some day she must 
love him. 
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Alas, days and months passed on and no change 
was visible; always polite and attentive, always 
respectful and anxious to please him, not a fault 
could. be found with the conduct of the young 
mistress of Homewood, and yet the warm-heart- 
ed Walter was miserable and unhappy, and his 
wife searcely less so. 

He felt keenly the little success his efforts had 
met with; duty, that cold word, alone dictated 
the conduct of his idolized wife. He would have 
given worlds to have seen one emotion of jealousy, 
of anger even, flush that sweet pale face, to have 
seen one look of love sparkle in those beautiful 
eyes, but the calm smile, the friendly hand clasp 
that was ever his welcome, maddened him, and at 
times he deeply repented having sacrificed both 
to his impatient love. 

Two years after their marriage, however, a 
change took place for the better. Walter Home- 
wood as he gazed on his beautiful young wife and 
her precious infant felt all his fond devotion re- 
newed, and she, in this new found treasure, forgot 
the love that had hitherto been the one passion 
of her life. 

Three years passed, bringing sorrow to him 
who once possessed Lady Elizabeth’s heart. 
She shuddered as she heard of the successive 
deaths of his children, and the despair of himself 
and wife, and that wife was her own sister. 
Captain Meredith was now an object of pity. 

@Living unhappily with her for whom he had sac- 
rificed his first love, bereft of his beautiful chil- 
dren, and in delicate health, the spirits of the 
once gay-hearted young officer were crushed. 

When young Homewood was entering his 
eighteenth year, it would have been difficult to 
have found one on whom the shadows of fewer 
sorrows had fallen. Possessed of all that could 
make his life delightful ; the darling of his pa- 
rents and a large circle of friends; with a happy 
disposition, and a mind to appreciate his bless- 
ings ; who but would have foretold a bright future 
for this favored child of fortune? And yet it 
needed but a trifling commencement, a few hours’ 
exposure to an autumn storm, followed by fever, 
prostration, rapid decline, and the doting parents 
are childless. - 

The shock would probably have been fatal to 
Lady Elizabeth but for the new trouble that 
soon menaced her. The husband to whom she 
felt she had never been a loving wife, sank be- 
neath the dreadful blow; and in her anxiety to 
atone for the past neglect, the sorrowing mother 
banished her own selfish feelings and devoted 
herself unremittingly to the care of her husband. 
And Walter Homewood, with the knowledge 
thet his wife at last returned his love, would fain 


have clung to life, but it might nat be, and once 
more Lady Elizabeth was alone in the world. 

Three months after the death of her husband, 
she stood at the bedside of her dying sister and 
received from her hands the sacred charge of her 
fatherless infant, the last of a large family. The 
child was taken to Homewood on the death of 
the mother, and as her own did the widow bring 
up the little Charles Meredith. 

Beantiful, self-willed and high-spirited, as he 
grew up he became the darling of his aunt and 
the pet of the household; but,.unbike the lost 
Walter, his own selfish ends were always to be 
attained at whatever cost; and with all her love, 
his fond relative found enongh in the conduct of 
the headstrong boy to try her utmost patience. 
Against ker,wishes he entered the army at a 
very early age ; to her great displeasure he had 
refused to form an alliance every way suitable ; 
and we have already seen that his marriage was 
secret, and far from showing that respect to his 
adopted mother, that was her due. 

But with the knowledge that she was about to 
part with him, perhaps forever, was banished all . 
remembrance of his ill deeds, and nothing remain- 
ed but the recolleetion of how she had loved him | 
in his childhood, and how dear his parents had 
both been to her. To show every kindness to | 
his young wife, was now the engrossing thought, 
and when Charles, with almost womanly sorrow 
placed the poor heart broken girl in her arms, 
she vowed to be a mother to her, and faithfully 
performed her pledge. 


It was heart-breaking to witness the sorrow of | 
poor Emily Meredith after the dreadfal parting 
with her husband. Not a murmuring word es- 
caped her lips, not even a tone betrayed impa- 
tience ; but the deep sorrow in her blne eyes, the 
gradual fading of the rose on her cheek, and the 
wasting of her once @unded arms, betrayed the . 
ravages of grief. She no longer looked the 
young, childish creature of a few months previous ; 
care had made her old, given thought to her . 
countenance, and womanly dignity to her step. 

“ My child, is there aught I can do to render . 
you less unhappy?” asked the old lady, ong 
evening when Emily appeared more than usually 
oppressed with sorrow. 

“ Nothing, dear aunt; I am surrounded by 
everything my heart could wish for, and but for 
one thing would be the happiest girl on earth.” 
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“But, my child, you must conquer this injari- 7 
ons grief. Charles will come home one of 
these days, we will persuade him to give up his ' 
commission, and you shall both live here with . : 


me as long as I live, and at my death, Home- 
wood is to belong to Charles.” 

“Dear aunt, your kind intentions will never 
be carried out. I feel that I shall no more meet 
Charles in this world. I felt it when he first told 
me we must part, and each day but confirms the 


Vain were her kind relative’s efforts to banish 
these gloomy forebodings from the mind of the 
young wife. It was a settled conviction that she 
should soon die, and arguments were useless to 
combat it. Her health grew gradually more and 
more frail, but never was invalid more patient and 
gentle. She smiled sweet thanks on old Mat- 
thew, who, idolizing the girl-wife of his young 
master, was unfailing in his attentions. While 
she was able to walk out, he attended ther, and 
when this pleasure was denied her, he adorned 
‘the rooms with the sweet flowers she so loved. 

For hours Emily would sit and listen to her 
aunt’s stories of by-gone happy days of the kind 
husband and fondly loved son. With deep in- 
terest she gazed on the handsome likeness of the 
one, and the sweet, boyish resemblance of the 
other, or with trembling fingers touched the 
cherished relics of those long lost ones’ books 
and letters, toys and playthings, and dearer than 
ali, those two carefully preserved curls, the one 
black and glossy, the other soft, fair and silken. 
The days passed calmly at Homewood, and all 
interest in worldly matters appeared to have for- 
saken the young wife. 

Not even when the good old lady brought forth 
from their hiding-places (where they had reposed 
so many long years) rich and beautiful muslins, 
costly embroideries, the most exquisite produc- 
tions of the loom and fingers, and with tearful 
eyes besought her to accept them, not even then 
was an emotion visible on the fair but faded 
countenance of the broken-hearted girl. 

But why prolong a painful story? Six months 
after her arrival at Homew@od, Emily Meredith 
breathed her last, and the piteous wailings of an 
infant resounded through walls long unused to 
such sounds. 

“To you I bequeath her,” the young mother 
said, a few moments before her death. “ Keep 
her, dear aunt, until her father comes to claim 
her ; in you she will find a better mother than I 
could have been to her.” 

And the old lady, with distressipg emotion, 
clasped to her heart the infant grandchild of him 
who had been her first love, and promised to de- 
vote the remainder of her life to the helpless little 
being. ‘They laid the mother in the grave, and 
with bitter sorrow wrote the sad history to the 
abseut husband and father. — 


“ Meredith, for Heaven's sake, strive fo con- 
quer this grief, or it will kill you. It is now 
nearly a week since that fatal letter came and in 
that time you have never rested or taken food. 
A reasonable sorrow I could réspect, but this is 
sinful despair. ‘Think of your child, the precions 
legacy of your lost wife, for the sake of it, =o tes 
throw away your life.” 

So spoke Colonel Carter, a faithful friend and 
adviser, but his words were lost on the listener. 

“My Emily, my wife!” was the despairing 
cry that night and day fell from the lips of the 
stricken man. 

“ Will you gohome? Shall I use my influence 
to get you leave of absence, Meredith ?” - 

The kind-hearted colonel was deeply touched 
at the utter and hopeless despair of the once 
brave and gallant young officer. 

“ Home ! no, there is no homeforme. Think 
you that I wish to drive myself to distraction by 
again visiting the scenes of my more than earthly 
bliss? No, never will I return to the land that is 
one vast grave to me, the tomb of all my hopes 
and joys.” 

“ Bat your child !” 

The colonel’s voice trembled, he himself had 
buried an only and darling child. 

“T shall never behold her ; it would be misery 
more than I could endure.” 

And Charles Meredith kept his word, and 
years passed on, and time and sorrow strowed e 
gray hairs thickly on his head, and still he was a 
wanderer in foreign lands, and his young daugh- 
ter was growing up to womanhood almost in ig- 
norance of his existence. 

A great change had taken place in the once 
energetic and strong-minded lady of Homewood. 
The once erect and stately figure was bowed and 
bent, the clear judgment had become weakened 
and clouded, and in addition, blindness was 
threatening the frail and fast failing old lady. 

The infant bequeathed to her care had now be- 
come the protector, the comforter, the blessing of 
her old age. Sight to the darkened eyes; and 
strength to the frail limbs, was the beautiful 
Elizabeth Meredith, and well did she repay the 
care bestowed on her infant years, by unremit- 
ting attention to the friend of her childhood. 

Old Matthew, like his mistress, was fast has- 
tening to the grave, and many an anxious thought 
it cost the faithful servant, to know what would 
become of his beloved young lady when left un- 
protected and alone, as was evident must be the 
case in a few years. 

At the time we introduce her to the reader, 
Elizabeth Meredith was in her sixteenth year, 


an exceedingly lovely girl partaking of the beauty 
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of both parents. But the chief charm was her 
sweet disposition, her untiring patieace and de- 
votion to her aged benefactress, and her total 
forgetfulness of self. Young as she was, the 
heiress of Homewood was already the object of 
attention to more than one interested suitor, and 
in this was the foundationof old Matthew's 
anxiety. 

“It is not for yourself they would win you, 
Miss Elizabeth,’’ would the old man say, when 
alarmed at the visits of the sons of their neigh- 
bors. ‘‘ They don’tknow how to value you, my 
dear young lady ; it is the hope of gaining your 
fortune that brings them here, and you must al- 
ways bear that in mind when they come love- 


“ Don’t be alarmed for me, Matthew ; I shall 
never marry, but live here all my life at dear old 
Homewood, and spend my time doing good, and 
making others happy, as aunt has always done.” 

And the old man would murmur a blessing on 
her, and go away feeling satisfied that for the 
present, at least, his dear young mistress was 
heart free. 

But circumstances over which he had no con- 
trol, at last brought the danger he had dreaded 
to their very doors, and even old Matthew was 
powerless to change the current of events. A 
stranger, young and handsome, was thrown from 
his carriage at the very gates of Homewood, and 
as he was dangerously injured and the village 
offered no accommodation for one of his rank 
and station, common humanity demanded that 
he should be taken to the mansion. 

It was several weeks before Sir Henry C—— 
(for that was the stranger’s name) was allowed 
to leave his room; but when reason resumed her 
sway, and the delirium of fever departed, there 
came a faint remembrance of an angel face bend- 
ing over his couch, the recollection of a cool 
hand on his brow, and the flitting of a figure 
through his room, very different in appearance 
to the attendants that now surrounded him, the 
venerable Matthew, an aged nurse and a grave- 
looking but skilful physician. Day after day he 
silently pondered on this strange apparition, un- 
willing to ask an explanation, and at times al- 
most convinced that the visitant was merely con- 
jured up by his disordered imagination. 

However, his doubts on this point were one 
day set at rest forever on beholding the same 
face and form in the garden below his window, 
and now he was convinced that it was an inhabi- 
tant of earth. . 

Elizabeth Meredith was attending her aunt in 
her morning walk, and all unconscious that her 
words were listened to, she strove to impart some 


of her own cheerfulness to her desponding rela- 
tion, speaking hopefully of all the old lady’s 
troubles, and tenderly supporting her feeble 
steps. That hour decided the fate of the young 
baronet. 

Alone in the world, as far as near relations 
were concerned, Sir Henry C—— hitherto 
given but little thought to the aristocratic beau- 
ties that adorned the circle he frequented in the 
metropolis, and women had been among the 
least of his pleasures or cares. 

Now, however, the case was altered. He daily 
made his appearance in the parlor, supported by 
the friendly arm of old Matthew and his own ser- 
vant (who had been summoned to attend him), 
and there, in the quiet and repose necessary to 
his still-precarious condition, he learned to love 
as he had never dreamed of loving. 

For hours he would listen while Elizabeth 
read to her aunt, or played and sang the songs 
loved best by the old lady, or in pleasant conver- 
sation beguile his aged hostess into remembrances 
of the past until her present troubles were for- 
gotten. She soon became strongly attached to 
the agreeable young stranger, and evinced great 
dislike to his departure; and even Matthew, 

, suspicious Matthew, was so won over hy. 
young man’s patient submission to suffering, 
and thankful appreciation of kindness, that with- 
out a fear he allowed him to sit beside his young 
mistress, to receive numberless little attentions 
from her kind hands, and when at last the time 
came for his departure, it was through Matthew’s 
contrivance that he obtained an interview alone 
with the beautiful girl. 

But poor Matthew’s plans suffered defeat, and 
he would not have rejoiced in his young lady’s 
prospects, could he have heard the parting con- 
versation between the lovers. We will not re- 
peat it all; the conclusion will explain the state 
of affairs sufficiently. 

“ And so lam to go away without one hope, 
Miss Meredith? You will not even allow me to 
look forward to a future meeting.” 

The young man spoke sadly, and his compan- 
ion was evidently touched by his sorrow. 

“TI will not say never; but while my aunt 
lives, my love and duty are hers. Iam very 
young yet, and my father may return, my dear 
father, whom I have never seen. I will never 
promise to marry until Iam obliged to give up 
the hope of his return.” 

“But, dear lady, your father ‘could not find 
aught to object to in the offer I now made you, 
provided your own heart consents. I fear there 
is the real objection. Your aunt already is par- 
tial to me; could I not persuade you to let me 
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share the sacred charge you bave undertaken ¢ 
Or is it as I sometimes fear, that another will di- 
vide that labor of love with you ?” 

“ None, none other can ever share it with me.” 

“Then let mine be the holy task, dear one,’ 
was the whispered reply, as trembling and 

gentle girl was drawn close to her 
lover’s 

There was silence for one instant, both feeling 
too deeply for words, and then Elizabeth Mere- 
dith disengaged herself from the clasping arm, 
and with a pale but decided countenance stood 
before her lover. 

“ You know my secret now, Henry, the secret 
that within the last few weeks has changed me 
from a thoughtless girl, into a sad-hearted woman, 
but think not that you can change my resolution. 
I have vowed to devote myself to her who pro- 
tected my infant years. None can share the 
duty, you least of all,” and the girl’s voice trem- 
bled, but recovering herself she continued. 
“While Aunt Homewood lives, my love and 
care are hers, and at her death I shall leave my 
home and never return until I find my father, 
provided he does not return in the meantime.” 

Two yeats had passed since Elizabeth 
dith parted from her lover, two long years, 
not one word had she heard of or from him in 
that time. Many and severe trials had she en- 
countered in that time, and now she was called 
to see her beloved relative die, and none were 
near to cheer the heart of the lonely and sadden- 
ed girl. 

Friends and strangers were there, but their 
words were the common forms of consolation, 
and the girl wept bitterly at her lonely condition, 
without one relative to share her grief, one lov- 
ing heart on which to repose her sorrow. 

It was the day of the funeral, the day on which 
the aged mistress of Homewood was to take her 
place beside the silent tenants of the family 
vault. 


In a darkened room, her face buried in her 
hands, weeping bitterly, and striving in vain to 
shut out the sound of the tolling bell, sat Eliza- 
beth Meredith, feeling desolate and forsaken, not 
daring to think of the future, looking with hope- 
less regret on the past. 

Many strange footsteps are passing through 
the old mansion, and with hushed movements 
the servants are removing the tokens of recent 
death. The young girl pays little heed to those 
who intrude on her grief, nor does she raise her 
head to see two strangers who cross the apart- 
ment and stand before her with looks of love and 
sorrow blended in their countenances, 
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“ Elizabeth !” 

Wildly she dashes the tears from her face, 
and springing to her feet stands for a moment 
motionless with astonishment, then with a cry of 
joy she sinks into the arms extended to receive 
her, and once more is clasped to her lover’s 
heart. 

“‘ My Elizabeth, my precious child, look up. 
Have you no love to bestow on your father, or 
does this stranger claim it all ¢” 

“ My father!” How passionately the word is 
pronounced. “‘ Now indeed are all my griefs 
ended. My father come at last, my Henry true. 
O, how wicked was I to despair of ever being 
happy again.” 

Captain Meredith had returned to his native 
land through the persuasions of the lover of his 
daughter, and bitterly did he now repent having 
for so many long years deprived himself of her 
affection and society. He spent the remainder 
of his life with her and her husband, and in wit- 
nessing their happiness, he forgot to moan over his 
own early griefs. 
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A ROYAL LADY. 


er eyes are large 
arting DD ber face that sort of 


of intelligence, 
a humor. The 


m as w indicates 
was outh are i 


; not 
in the Eugenie fashion, but brushed latitudinally 
from the temples, and raised at the sides above 
the ear in bandeaus (really, the ladies must ex- 
cuse me if I am talking nonsense, for I have not 
given that hos' to fortune which would en- 
able me to 
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When I pronounce that rensibili 

acteristic of goodness of heart 

of talent, I make an effort of which 

peaable. For if ever nature created a heart of 
sensibility, you know well that it is mine. 


836 
Our readers will be interested in the following 
description of the English Princess Royal, Vie- 
toria’s eldest daughter, from the pen of a corres- 
pondent of an Aberdeen Journal: ‘ With the 
: remembrance, as if it had been yesterday, of the 
boom of the guns which announced her birth, I 
was “ng~ prepared to find her a fine grown 
woman, taller by a couple of inches than her 
mother, and carrying herself with the ease and 
grace of womanhood. It is no stretch of loyalty 
or courtesy to call the Princess Royal pretty— 
she is peaatly lovely. The regularity of her 
features is perfect. 
ormed, the later giving effect of great sweet- 
ness. The princess is more like her father than 
her mother. She is like the queen in nothing 
but the nose. In all other respects she is a fe 
male image of her father. I should add, as in- 
teresting to your lady readers, that she wears her 
rate, the princess is fair enough and lovely _ 
to be the heroine of a fairy tale, and the Prince 
Frederic should consider himself a lucky fellow. 
| —Portfolio. 


‘THE SISTERS. 
BY ANNETTE HAZLETON. 


“Morngr, why did you not let me accept 
Mrs. Swift’s invitation to attend Eleanor’s party 
to-day ?”’ said Lillie Tremont, a girl of twelve, 
to her mother. 

“Because, my dear, I never allow my children 
to associate with low people, like the Swifts.” 

“Why, ma, I think Eleanor is a very sweet 
girl; and everybody says they are nice people.” 

“Of course ; but then you know they’re poor, 
and you, my daughter, are old enough to know 
that if you commence going in such company, 
you can keep no other.” 

Lillie made no reply, but playing with the end 
of her belt-ribbon, gazed steadily on the carpet. 
At this moment two ladies entered the room— 
they had come to make a fashionable call upon 
the mother. One of them, the widow of a late 
banker, was of course attired in the usual mourn- 
ing garb, for her husband had been dead scarce 
four months ; while the other—who, by the way, 
was the widow’s sister, Mrs. Norton, and who 
had been married but a few weeks, showed by 
the richness and gaiety of her dress that she be- 
longed to the ton of Philadelphia. 

The usual ceremony of meeting being over, 
the ladies seated themselves, and the three com- 
menced a conversation after the usual manner of 
gossiping visitors, finally winding off by express- 
ing it as their candid opinion that a respectable 
merchant, Amos Dean, was about to fail. 

“O, what a pity it would be!” said the rich 
widow. “ Why, only just think of Laura, she’s 
always been taken so much notice of in society.” 
They all three sighed deeply, and the widow 
continued: “ But still it’s no more than I ex- 
pected—pride must have its fall, you know.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the sisver; “but I hope 
they wont be as impudent as the Swifts are. 
Why really, Mrs. Tremont, don’t you think 
Mrs. Swift sent an invitation over to sister’s for 
Julia to attend her little girl’s party !” 

“Did she go ?” exclaimed Lillie. 

“ Of course not, my dear,” rather angrily re- 
plied her mother. 

“Why, here’s our dear little Lillie,” exclaim- 


ed Mrs. Norton ; and she drew the child to her 


side. “How charming she looks in this embroi- 
dered muslin—she’ll make a lily indeed in soci- 
ety when she becomes a little older.” 

Bn child blushed, and immediately left the 


make perfect fry in'the ball So 
but pray, my dear Mrs. Tremont, I thougtit’ you 
21 


were going to send her to Mrs. Allen’s boarding- 
school,” said the widow. 

“She will go within a fortnight,” replied Mrs. 
Tremont ; “ that is, if her father does not oppose 
me too strongly.” 

“What! does your husband oppose you in ed- 
ucating your children ¢” exclaimed Mrs. Norton, 
with an air of great surprise, 

“Why you know, my dear, men always have 
a great deal to say about fashionable boarding- 

schools. ” 

The two visitors laughed right out at this, and 
the widow remarked “that her husband used to 
leave the managing of such business to herself, 
and that had he interfered it would have made 
no difference.” 

Mrs. Tremont sighed deeply as she replied : 

“Ah! Frank is so set you cannot turn him an 
in Ned 

“But he can’t find much fault, for he knows 
you brought a large sum of money from your fa- 
ther—enough, indeed, to educate your children 
to your own liking,” said Mrs. Norton. 

“T’ve given him to understand that,” replied 
Mrs. T.; “but really, you don’t know what a 
trial he isto me. He has already sent Agnes 
into the country to stay a year with his sister, 


| and threatens to send Lillie unless I give up the 


idea of training her my own way.” 

At length these most sympathizing friends took 
their leave, and Mrs. Tremont was again left 
alone to ponder over the best method of over- 
coming her husband’s objections concerning Lil- 
lie’s education. As for Agnes, she never cared 
for her, but she loved Lillie as well 2s a worldly 
mother can love. 

Now Mr. Tremont was by no means a domes- 
tic tyrant. He was a man of a kind heart, and 
was, fortunately, possessed of good common- 
sense. He married his wife when they were 
both very young—more at the suggestion of his 
parents than of his own affections. He did not 
understand human nature then so well as he does 
at present—now he sees the error of false train- 
ing, and is anxious to give his children an educa- 
tion, such an one as may fit their immortal minds 
for something better than breaking hearts, buying 
ribbons, and dying at last with no other mourn- 
ers than the mantua-maker and milliner. He has 
long seen that his youngest child, Agnes—now 
but nine years old, had no share of her mother’s 
love, and for this reason he had sent her to the 
country to stay with his sister, Mrs. Baily; he 
knew she would be well cared for there, both as 
respects physical and moral culture, while she 
would not be missed at home. 

But_ Lillie was still a bone of contention be- 
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tween them. Her mother, however, had made 
up her mind that she should be sent to the board- 
ing-school ; so it was useless to say more, as Mr. 
Tremont especially disliked being reminded of the 
hundred thousand dollars his wife had brought 
him at their marriage. 

It is unnecessary to our present purpose to re- 
cord the events which followed in the next five 
years ; only we will inform our readers that Miss 
Lillie was sent off to Miss Allen’s school the 
next week, there to be instructed in the refined 
arts—the hollow heartlessness of fashionable life. 

It was one of those lovely days which Indian 
summer alone can bring; a holy calmness—a 
Sabbath-like stillness—rested on the face of na- 
ture. It was about the middle of the afternoon 
that a gentleman and lady might have been seen 
sauntering down a lane, situated not far from 
—— Boarding School. It was indeed a beauti- 
ful place, and well-selected for a walk. The two 
wandered on, occasionally stopping to gather 
“some things of beauty ” which lay strewed in 
their pathway, until they came to an arbor, 
formed by the grape vines twining themselves 
into the limbs of two tall maples, and again fall- 
ing gracefully to the ground. 

“ Here is a seat for us,” said the gentleman ; 
and the two seated themselves. Her waist was 
encircled by his arm, and her head reclined gent- 
ly upon his breast. 

“OQ Edgar, how lonely this place will look 
when you are gone. I shall never want to see it 


“But, Lillie, a year will soon pass by, and 
then I shall return to make you happy, and my 
own heart blessed.” 

“‘ A year !—it seems like an age,” replied the 
fair girl. 

The young man imprinted a kiss upon her fair 
brow, and continued : 

“ You are now seventeen ; in six months more 
you will leave school.” 

‘Yes ; but why should we speak of that now ?” 

* Lillie, ere twelve months have passed by, you 
will be introduced into the gaieties of society, 

And what ?” 

“You may forget me then.” 

“Forget you? O, Edgar, how can you be so 
cruel !” 

“TI would not accuse thee, darling ; but still, 
we do not always know our own hearts.” 

“ Edgar, if you think I am false-hearted, tell 
me 80 at once, and do not trifle with me.” 

“ Lillie, I mean not so; but bear with me one 
moment. I have seen much of the world, and 
have studied nature since my childhood, and I 
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have never seen the man yet who knew his own 
heart.” 

“Ah! but Edgar, you know woman’s heart is 
always true.” And she laughed merrily. 

He smiled as he replied: “I doubt not, Lil- 
lie, that you love me as I love you. I take your 
word and consider you mine; nor need that 
promise debar you from society. Go. Mingle 
with the gayest, and as you are true to nature, 
you will be faithful to me.” 

They now talked of the past, the present, and 
the future, until the swift wing of time brought 
the hour of parting. They were to meet no 
more, until twelve long months had passed away. 
The young man was to trust his life upon the 
angry wave, while the maiden was to place her 
spirit’s fate upon the sea of fashionable society. 
Which was in the most danger time will show. 
Thus parted Edgar Dorance and Lillie Tremont, 
one year before the scene which we shall next 
describe. 7 

Miss Tremont is just eighteen. This is her 
birthday night, and the elegant rooms of her 
father’s mansion are brilliantly lighted up ; for 
of course her birthday party must be a splendid 
one ; to-night she is to “come out” into the 
fashionable society of Philadelphia. “Gay, hand- 
some, accomplished, rich, she will make a sensa- 
tion among the elite of our city to-night,” Mrs. 
Tremont exclaimed to her husband, as the dash- 
ing belle passed into the next room. Mr. Tre- 
mont shook his head, but made no reply. 

“QO, Frank, it’s always just so—you never 
took any notice of Lillie yet, at least as you 
ought to, though most fathers would be proud of 
her.” He still made no answer, but rising, took 
his hat and left the house. 

“Just like you,” muttered the wife, as her hus- 
band closed the door after him, and she rose to 
re-arrange her toilet and prepare for the reception. 

Hours flew by, and music and mirth reigned 
through the stately hall. The brilliancy and 
beauty of the new belle brought many admirers 
to her feet; but as she had been taught that her 
chief glory consisted in the number of conquests 
she made, of course she acted accordingly ; and 
when the hour for breaking up had arrived, not 
one of her many admirers could exactly say he 
hoped. No—she understood her business too 
well for that. 

A few mornings efterwards, a new member 
entered the Tremont family. This was none 
other than the daughter of Henry Craig, the 
only brother of Mrs. Tremont. Mr. Craig had 
failed, with many others of his time ; in addition 
to this misfortune, his wife had recently died, 
leaving him with two children—Harry and Min- 
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nie. He was a very enterprising man, and one 
who would not easily give up to circumstances. 
He had therefore concluded to go, in company 
with his son, who was now nineteen years of 
age, to some distant place, there to accumulate a 
competency, at least, for his family. But a new 
difficulty now arose—what should be done with 
Minnie? She was now but fifteen, and was one 
of those sensitive, teving creatures, most unfit to 
go forth to fight the battle of life among stran- 
gers. He had finally concluded to place her un- 
der the care of his sister, Mrs. Tremont; and 
this morning, kissing her fair brow, he bade her 


Minnie’s heart was just ready to break, as her 
father and mother turned to leave her; but she 
succeeded in keeping back the tears which fain 
would have asked the sympathy of the world. 
She immediately retired to a room, where she 
might dwell upon her sorrows alone. The hour 
of dinner had well nigh arrived ere she could 
summon strength enough to descend to the pres- 
ence of the family. It is true she had heretofore 
been treated kindly by her aunt and cousin, yet 
she felt an instinctive dread in seeing them now. 
But at length she brushed back her ringlets and 
descended to the parlor. Dinner was ready, and 
she was about to follow her aunt from the room, 
when that lady turned and said : 

“Miss Craig, you may place my daughter's 
room in order while we are at dinner.” 

She left the room ; and Minnie was petrified 
with astonishment. ‘What have I done that 
Aunt Maria should treat me thus?” And the 
poor child bowed her head upon her hands. 

At last, dinner being over, the ladies returned 
to the parlor; they were much surprised to find 
“ Miss Craig” had failed to do her duty. And 
Minnie received a sharp reprimand from her aunt. 
The timid girl could net say a werd in defence 
of herself, so Mrs. Tremont rang the bell, and a 
domestic immediately entered. 

' “Here, Betsy,” said she, “take this girl to the 
kitchen ; teach her her duty there, as she seems 
unwilling to perform lighter tasks.” 

She followed the girl into the kitchen, where 
she was hereafter to be confined. She was to be 
instructed in many things, and especially was she 
charged never to call Mrs. Tremont “ aunt,” for 
now that she would be obliged to labor for a liv- 
ing, of course it would not do to claim so noble 
end high a family for relations. It is unnecessa- 
ry, as well as perfectly impossible, to describe 
the feelings of this poor motherless one when she 
realized her situation. Her heart was broken— 
no wonder. She was seized with a brain fever, 
and long, long did she lay on that sick bed, to 


moan and sigh, enduring all her agony without 
one word of hope, one sympathizing friend to 
stand by her. 

But we cannot endure to dwell longer upon 
this part of the picture. Let us draw a veil over 
it, and seat ourselves again in the large drawing- 
room; let us leave this miserable little attic 
for the elegantly-furnished parlor, and see what 
is going on there. Only another party; and see! 
there sits Lillie, the fairest of the fair, the bril- 
liant belle of the company. The costly silks and 
jewels that adorn her person can scarce add a 
charm to her natural beauty of form and feature. 
She is seated at the piano ; every eye rests upon 
her, and even her father seems pleased. An ele- 
gantly dressed gentleman is by her sidé, thumbing 
the piano and turning the leaves of her masic- 
book with all the ease and grace for which his 
nation is famed. They call him the Count de 
Caime. The mother is now in her full glory; 
she sees her idolized Lillie—where t—surrounded 
by flattery (i.e. danger); she sees her worshipped 
by the gentlemen, envied by the ladies. What 
could better please her? This same French 
count is one of the greatest exquisites of the 
time, and reputed to be immensely rich! He is 
also said to have travelled much, and was about 
to return to bis native land, when by chance he 
met with Miss Tremont. He is now detained 
simply by the love he bears the beautiful girl ; 
surely, what could better gratify a mother’s van- 
ity—that is, such a mother as the one before us ! 

Bat there is another individual present whom 
we shall notice particularly, as he is somewhat 
concerned with our picture. It is Captain Dor- 
ance. Tall and well-proportioned, possessed of 
all that ease of manners which constitute a gen- 


tleman, added to which is that noble dignity of 


carriage and expression which marks an Ameri- 
can. Indeed, we think him far superior in every 
respect, if we judge by appearance, to the French- 


man. He has naught of that erquisite politeness; - 


or, rather, agreeable deception, about him ; but 


there is an air of candor, of open-heartedness, 


that cannot fail to attract friends. While he is 
conversing with Mr. Tremont, his eyes rest upor 
Lillie, and the reader may imagine that he, if not 
she, is thinking upon old times. 


“My dear,” said Mrs. Tremont, the morniag _ 
after the party, “did you notice the gentlemar . 


who was conversing with your father last night?” 
“ Why, he was introduced to me of course. I 
believe he is one of pa’s old friends.” 


“ Yés; but your attention was so taken: up 


with the count, you scarce noticed him.” 
_“ Are you acquainted with his family ?” 
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“TI do not like the name much,” said Lillie, 
and her voice slightly trembled. 

“Why not, my dear? What is there about 
the name of Dorance that should displease you?” 

“ O nothing, particularly, only—” 

“Only what?” And the mother gave an in- 
quiring glance at her daughter. 

“T once had a lover by that name!” 

“A lover once! When? You've been in so- 
ciety but a few weeks, and—” 

“O, it was sometime ago; when I was at 
school.” 

“ Oho! I understand you now. Practising a 
little flirtation, I suppose ; but pray, why should 
that make it unpleasant ?”” 

Lillie hesitated & moment, and then proceeded 
to tell her mother all that hed passed between 
herself and Edgar Dorance at the boarding- 
school. When she had got through, her mother 
smiled at her earnestness, and said : 

“ Surely now, Lillie, you don’t feel conscience- 
stricken for such a slight affair! Why, you must 
think no more of breaking a heart than of plac- 
ing a curl, if you would be a successful belle.” 

“Of course not, mama ; but then I hope he’ll 
never come here again.” 

“What if he does; you can make the count 
doubly secure by rejecting one old lover for his 
sake.” 

Lillie tarned to her piano, and commenced 
playing « lively air; yet any one could see that 
all was not right within. 

“Upon my life!” suddenly exclaimed Mrs. 
Tremont, “there comes Lois and—yes, it is Abi- 
gail. What could have sent them here just at 
this time 

Lillie looked from the window and saw that a 
carriage had really drawn up to the door, and 
that two ladies were getting out. 

It was not long before Aunt Lois and Cousin 
_ Abigail, as we shall hereafter call them, were 
ushered into the presence of the dignified ladies 
of Tremont mansion. Aunt Lois was the wife 
of Mr. Tremont’s only brother, and resided in 
Fairfield county, Connecticut. The family was 
regarded with that kind of abhorrence by the 
city relations which fashionables feel toward 
eountry cousins, etc. Nevertheless, Aunt Lois 
would visit her dear brother and sister as often as 
once a year to inquire after their health. 

Will the reader be surprised to hear that this 
lady was just one of the kind of women who 
took more pride in cultivating the merits of their 
children, and more pains in leading them gently 


“No; but your father is ; and it must be very 


into the paths of wisdom and virtue, than in all 
the vain-glorious beau-catching and heart-break- 
ing in the world; and yet she was a woman of 
taste. If you should go to old Fairfield now, 
and search the county through, you’d hardly 
find a house more elegantly furnished, a yard 
more tastefully arranged, or a library filled with 
better books, than the one owned by George 
Tremont, Esq.; for an air of tasteful elegance 
rests on every thing which has been arranged by 
Aunt Lois. Yet this very lady was unfortunate 
enough to love fun. 

She never failed to put on the appearance of a 
counterfeit Yankee matron when she visited her 
dear brother and sister at Philadelphia; and any 
one who might see her here as a stranger would 
have thought she had acquired her substantial 
healthy proportions by the means of “ pumpkin 
pies and gingerbread.” Abigail was like her 
mother in disposition, and like her, a perfect 
lady in appearance—unless she chose to be 
something else. She was now about twenty-one, 
and very good looking. On the present occa- 
sion, she was dressed moderately and plainly in 
a dark gingham, while her mother wore a plain 
black silk. This was, perhaps, going too far; 
but Aunt Lois’s motto always was, “my true 
friends—those who love me—will not care for 
my clothes.” 

“TI never brought Abby down to the city but 
once afore, and perhaps she’ll want some train- 
ing, so as to know how to conduct afore the city 
folks,” said Aunt Lois, a short time after they 
had arrived. 

This was answered by a cold nod and a whis- 
pered “‘ yes” from Mrs. Tremont, and the coun- 
try sister continued : 

“Here’s little Lillie, she can go round with 
her ; you needn’t be afeared to trust ’em out, for 
I'll warrant ye, Abby can take care of her, while 
she—”’ 


Here Mrs. T. indignantly interrupted her by 
exclaiming, “ My daughter will have plenty of 
attendants if she wishes to walk.” 

“T dare say she can; but then you’d no need 
to trouble her pa about it, as long as she’s ac- 
quainted with the city, and Abby wants to see 
it ; she’ll take care on ’er.”’ 

Mrs. Tremont could endure no more ; so ring- 
ing a bell, she ordered a servant to show the la- 
dies to their room. 

If Mrs. Tremont was just ready to burst with 
rage, the ladies were quite as near it with langh- 
ter; and it was only with the greatest exertion 
that Abigail could refrain from “giggling” as 
the parlor door closed after them. When they 
had reached their room, she exclaimed : 
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“O what a vain woman Aunt Maria is. I 
think she is even more so than Lillie.” 

“I want you to do your best, Abigail, to keep 
up appearances ; for I’m determined to teach 
them a lesson. Your uncle Frank has suffered 
enough for their foolishness.’’ 

Abigail smiled; and had the reader seen the 
twinkle of delight in her blue eye, they would 
feel that Mrs. Tremont and Lillie had not seen 
an end to their trouble yet. 

“ Hark! what is that?’ said Aunt Lois, and 
she placed her ear to the keyhole of a door lead- 
ing from her room. 

“Surely, it is some one in distress,” replied 
Abigail. 

Aunt Lois tried the door, and found it unfast- 
ened. She opened it without hesitation, and 
both the ladies entered the room. There they 
found a bed—if bed it might be called—on which 
lay @ poor young girl, tortured with pain and 
wild with delirium. They approached the spot, 
and Aunt Lois pressed her hand upon the. brow 
of the invalid. The girl immediately opened 
her eyes and exclaimed : 

“O mother, mother! I knew you would come! 
where is father ¢” 

Tears came to the eyes of Abigail, but her 
mother motioned her to stand back. She then 
endeavored to quiet the poor sick one by kind 
words and by various kind acts, which a true- 
hearted woman knows how to use for the benefit 
of the sufferer. At length the poor girl fell 
asleep, when Aunt Lois, leaving Abigail to 
watch by the bedside, really found her way into 
the kitchen, where she procured some cold water 
and various other articles for the use of her pa- 
tient. She said nothing to the domestics con- 
cerning what she had seen; but determined to 
inquire of her brother on the first opportunity. 
This she accordingly did, and was of course sur- 
prised to learn that it was Minnie Craig, Mrs. 
Tremont’s niece. She thought she had seen her 
before, as she really had, but now the poor child 
was so emaciated, she scarcely resembled the 
fairy little Minnie of a year ago. 

Every day, after this, Aunt Lois and Abigail 
would sit by the sick bed; and when the ladies 
in the parlor found it out, they merely said : 

“ Well, I’m glad of it. Perhaps it will keep 
them out of sight of our visitors.” 


“T declare, Miss Tremont, you look more be- 
witching than ever in that splendid head-diress.” 
This was the salutation of Captain Dorance, 
as he entered the parlor where sat Lillie and her 
mother. The ladies had learned by way of Mr. 
Tremont that this same Captain Dorance be- 


longed to one of the wealthiest and most influen- 
tial families of South Carolina; and is it to be 
wondered at that a few days should serve to make 
him one of their most intimate friends? The 
mother had even hinted to her daughter that it 
would be well to set him down on the list of lov- 
ers who might worship at her shrine. 

e 


“Not at all, Miss Tremont; bat will you al- 
low me the pleasure of seeing your cousin from 
Connecticut? I would like an introduction ?” 

“My cousin?’ And Lillie turned pale. 

“ What cousin ?” stammered out the mother. 

“ Why, your friends from Connecticut.” 

“ Really, sir, I don’t understand you,” was 
again replied. 

“Excuse me, ladies, if Iam mistaken; but I 
understood Mr. Tremont that his brother’s wife 
and daughter were here.” 

Mrs. Tremont was about to reply, when in 
came Miss Abigail, who exclaimed : 

“ Pray, Aunt Maria, who is inquiring for 
mother and me 

What was to be done now? Nothing short of 
an introduction would do, and Abigail seated 
herself by her aunt’s side as composedly as if 
she had been at home ; she talked freely with the 
captain, and was even vulgarly familiar. Her 
aunt and cousin sat biting their lips, and the lat- 
ter, scarcely saying a word, went and seated her- 
self at the other end of the room. Upon seeing 
this, Abigail immediately exclaimed : 

“ Why, cousin Lillie, I didn’t know that you 
were so bashful!” Then rising, she went up to 
the captain and whispered loud enough to be 
heard all over the room, “ You mustn’t think 
nothin’ of it, capting; she’s young, you know— 
only eighteen.” And then, without the least 
ceremony, she left the room, and running to the 
bottom of the stairs, called out loud enough to 
be heard into the parlor, ‘ ‘ Mother, mother, come - 
down here quick ; there’s a gentleman here as 
wants to see you.” Then running back, she 
seated herself by her cousin’s side, In a few 
moments Aunt Lois made her appearance. No 
sooner had she entered the room than Abigail 
jumped up, exclaiming : 

“ Mother, this is Captain Dorance, one of the 
smartest men I ever see; and I guess he’s come 
to see Cousin Lillie.” 

Aunt Lois grasped him by the hand with 
“happy to make your acquaintance, Mr. Cap- 
ting Dorance, and if you git our little Lillie here 
you must come out and see the old place in Con- 
necticut. 1 dare say she’d reckon of coming, 
only her pa’s so busy he can’t fetch her.” 
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“Thank you, madam, I hope I may have the 
pleasure of doing so; but really, it may not be 
80 easy a matter to captivate your niece.” 

“O, as to cultivating her, she’s got a purty 
good education now, I guess—as far as book- 
larnin’s consarned,—and as to making pies and 
cakes, why my Abby here can larn ber that in 
no time.” And Aunt Lois stepped across the 
floor to Lillie’s chair, saying, ‘‘ Come, dear, dew 
play the capting a tune on the pianny; you do 
play so beautiful. Come, that’s a duck!” 

Lillie was about leaving the room, when her 
mother called to her. “ Yes, my dear, give us a 
few tunes.” Mrs. Tremont doubtless thought 
the music would be better than the voices of her 
relations ; but the young lady thought it best to 
leave, so she paid no attention to her mother. 

“Here, come back here, Lillie, child, you 
shouldn’t disobey your mother so,” exclaimed 
Aunt Lois; but Lillie went on to her room, 
where she locked herself up to cry over her 
mortifications. 

“ We’ve got an old pianny at home, one that 
George’s sister left there, and Abby used to play 
some on that. Abby, go and try it.” 

The obedient daughter immediately seated 
herself at the instrument. The captain followed 
her, and was about to select a tune from the mu- 
sic book, when she suddenly cried, “ Why, I de- 
clare, if you aint got a singin’ book there; but 
I never play meetin’ tunes.” And she grabbed 
the sheets from his hand, throwing them across 
the room into her aunt’s lap. 

“Mother, what shall I play ?” 

“ Can’t you play ‘Auld Lang Syne’ the best ?” 
replied the mother. 

And Abby went to work. She thumbed away, 
getting the right notes about half the time, till 
she finally came to a full stop, exclaiming, “O 
dear, I’d rather do a week’s washing any time!” 
And throwing herself back, fell against the centre- 
table with such force as to throw a Chinese flow- 
ef vase on to the floor, breaking it into pieces. 

“O, 0, OY” she screamed. 

The captain immediately helped her up, asking 
if she were hurt. 

“Ono; but it seared meso!’ And looking 
disdainfully at the piano stool, she continued : 
“TI forgot that high chair had lost its back.” 

Captain Dorance now withdrew amid the 
“good-by’s” of Aunt Lois and Abigail; and 
they really hoped he would happen there again 
before they went home. Mrs. Tremont said 


“He’s a real nice man I should think,” re- 
marked Aunt Lois, after he was out of hearing. 
No reply. 
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“ And does he really come to see Cousin Lil- 
lie ?” inquired Abigail. 

“No!” growled Mrs. Tremont. And Aunt 
Reloned 

“ Really, Frank, I cannot stand it any long- 
er!” said Mrs. Tremont, as she sat by her 
husband’s side that night. 


eh want you should send those miserable re- 
lations of yours heme.” 

“Indeed, madam, I never turn my friends 
out of doors.” 

“You never did anything for the good of 
your family, yet,” retorted the indignant wife; 
“but if you don’t give them a hint, J shail.” 

* Act your pleasure,’*\replied the husband. 

Mrs. Tremont now went on to relate the mor- 
tifications of the day, and concluded by saying 
that Lillie had gone to her room and had done 
nothing but cry all the afternoon. 

“Really,” continued she, “I fear it will 
make her sick.” 

“Tam sorry,” said Mr. Tremont, “ that one 
of my daughters is so foolish. As for Captain 
Dorance, if he really loves Lillie, this would 
make no difference.” 

Mrs. Tremont now began to fear a moral lec- 
ture; so rising, she left her husband, and imme- 
diately ascended to her daughter’s room. 

About a week after this, it was announced, to 
the great joy of Mrs. and Miss Tremont, that 
Aunt Lois and Abigail were about to leave them 
for home. And greater yet was their pleasure, 
when the former offered to take Minnie home 
with her. And as the carriage rolled away at a 
rapid rate, bearing from the mansion the “ hor- 
rible visitors,” the ladies could scarce refrain 
from crying—so great was their joy. 

Captain Dorance and the French count were 
still constant visitors at the Tremont mansion. 
Balls and parties, flirtations and conquests, 
whirled away the time at a rapid rate, and spring 
at length arrived, 

It is true, Captain Dorance had never really 
asked the hand of Lillie in marriage—yet she 
felt that the time was drawing near when he 
would do so. It is also certain that Count De 
Caime had proposed, and she had delayed giv- 
ing him an answer, for she really liked the cap- 
tain the best; and as he also was reputed to be 
rich, of course her choice lay between them. 
She hoped every day to have things brought to 
an issue, for she contemplated starting in a few 
weeks for the Springs, in company with her 
mother. Nor did she hope in vain. About 
three days before their intended departure, and 
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while they were sitting alone in the parlor, a 
servant handed them anote. It was in a splen- 
did hand, and directed to Lillie. She opened it; 
her eye rested on the name of Dorance. It was 
a plain offer of his heart and hand. She re- 
read the note, then handing it to ar mother, 
she exclaimed : 

“ What think you of this ?” 

Mrs. Tremont glanced over the note; then 
throwing it on to the carpet, replied: , 

“Of course, my love, you will not answer it.” 

The young lady smiled scornfully, and pick- 
ing the paper up, twisted it into bits. Reader, 
would you like to know what the contents were ¢ 
There was something in the letter to this amount : 


“Dear Littie:—Though I love and 
though I give you my undivided heart, I cannot 
offer you wealth ! is rich, 
bat h:s wealth consists principally in such a kind 
of property as I care not to possess. Therefore, 
dear girl, I may only say I can support you in 
i style, but cannot add to your fortune; yet 

feel that your noble nature will love me the 
better for ples which make me poor.” 


Ah, this was the end of hope with him! But 
never mind—the count is on hand, and plenty of 
time to captivate a score besides; for only just 
think—she isn’t nineteen yet ! 


Two years passed away, and yet Lillie is not 
married. She still continues the same bewitch- 
ing beauty as before, or perhaps her riper age 
has added even another charm. To-night she 
has gone to join an assemblage of wealth and 
beauty, and leaving her to enjoy herself as best 
she may, we will again seat ourselves in the fam- 


ily parlor of the Tremont mansion. Mr. and 
Mrs. Tremont are the only occupants of the room. 

“What makes you always look so grave, 
Frank ?” remarked Mrs. Tremont. “ Why don’t 
you laugh and talk like other people when you 
are at home ?” 

“I do not always feel happy as you do, wife,” 
replied he. 

“ But why should you not?” asked she. 

He made no reply to this, but drawing him- 
self up to the table, took up a book and com- 
menced reading. 

“O, husband, do put by that old book and 
talk to me.” 

’ He did as she requested, and commenced talk- 
ing about the return of their youngest child, 
Susan. 

“ Pshaw! she would never enjoy herself here ; 
better remain where she is, for by this time, she 
will be better fit for the companion of your niece 
Abigail, than to act the sister to Lillie.” 

Tremont made no reply to this, but if we are 


to judge by his looks, we should say he was not 
well pleased with the remark. They were both 
silent for a few moments, but at length he turned 
to her and said : 

“Perhaps, wife, you will de glad of her assis- 
tance shortly, notwithstanding her awkwardness.” 

“What do you mean?” asked she, somewhat 
startled. , 

“T mean that I expect a failure !” 

“ Impossible !” 

“It is nevertheless true.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“ Simply, then, the parties you have given 
your daughter, with the expenses at Saratoga 
for two summers past, in addition to some 
trifling failures of my own, have broken me 
down.” 

How did the fashionable Mrs. Tremont re- 
ceive this? Did she put her arms around the 
neck of her husband and say—“ Well, Frank, if 
we’re unfortunate in losing our property, we are 
happy in the possession of each other and our 
children. Don’tbe discouraged, dear husband— 
we'll have a home yet?” No, indeed. But I 
will draw a veil over the scene that followed. 

The next day, she disclosed to her daugh- 
ter all she had learned the night previous, and 
advised her by all means to secure the count be- 
fore the failure became known. Parties were 
given to keep up appearances, all the splendors 
imaginable were displayed to the greatest advan- 
tage, and in less than four weeks the beautiful 


Lillie became the wife of Count De Caime, and 


embarked for Paris. 

After the departure of her darling child, it 
was to be expected that Mrs. Tremont would 
feel the want of company. Her husband was 
none for her, or rathar he was a continual pest— 
an eyesore. Scarce a day passed without his 
hearing of the hundred thousand dollars, and if 
he ventured a reply, he was sure to receive such 
a torrent of abuse as would contribute to any- 
thing but happiness and love. It is not to be 
wondered at that he longed more and more, 
every day, for the presence of his favorite child 
Susan. Yet he expected if she did come, her 
mother would hate and abuse her for his sake. 
At length, however, the trial was made. A 
lovelier day never dawned than the one on which 
the fair girl was to return to the home of her in- 
fancy, after an absence of nine years. She felt 
the deepest regret at leaving her aunt, but her 
father called for her presence, and she must obey. 
She loved her father with all the depth and pur- 
ity of her guileless heart, but her mother had 
been almost asa stranger to her. Indeed, Mrs. 
Tremont had never written a single letter to 
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Susan, nor had she seen her during her long 
absence. 

It was about sunset when she arrived at her 
father’s residence. She did not stand for cere- 
mony, but running into the parlor, threw her 
arms about her mother’s neck with all the ten- 
derness of a favorite child. To her great sur- 
prise, her mother returned the caress. This 
melted Susan’s heart entirely, and falling at her 
mother’s feet, she exclaimed : 

“O, dear mother, I will always be your friend 
—I will always stand by you, nor forsake you!” 

“What can you do, child?” replied the 
mother; but Susan heeded not the cold words. 


The reader may imagine the different aspect 
which things assumed at the Tremont mansion, 
wher the bankruptcy of its proprietor became 
generally known. Mrs, Tremont had labored hard 
to keep her situation from the sight of the public, 
but all things must be known sometime. And 
the proud lady—who had heretofore placed her- 
self in fashionable society, with “fine raiment” 
for a foundation—where is she now? Alas! the 
foundation is taken from under her feet, and she 
beholds her halls neglected—deserted—by all 
except those she once despised. These, and 
these alone, now remain to comfort her. The 
merry, musical laugh of Susan, as she moves 
lightly from room to room, cannot but scatter 
some of the clouds. And even Captain Dor- 
ance is an acceptable visitor. Although he met 
with a cold repulse from Lillie, his intimacy 
with Mr. Tremont had not ceased ; and he even 
calls on the ladies, for he finds Susan is excellent 
company. And when he sits by her side, talk- 
ing of foreign lands he has visited, or reading to 
her from some useful volume, we almost imagine 
that an affection is springing up—not such an 
one, indeed, as may be blasted by the word 
poverty—but we will see. 

The mother, strange to say, breathes not a 
word against all this. She now discovers that 
Captain Dorance is a man of good feelings, and 
if he isn’t rich, why Susan is no better off! Per- 
haps she will never make a better match. Mr. 
Tremont is at home but very little, yet his wife 
does not know why he is absent. She never 
asks him if he has met with any new difficulty, 
or what itis that keeps him from home. That’s 
nothing to her, of course; it’s enough to know 
her own troubles. 

Days, weeks and months pass by, and the idea 
of moving is suggested. This she would be glad 
to do, it is so mortifying to remain where people 
know her; but then to take a smaller, or a 
plainer house, is out of the question. It cannot 
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her mon 

hovel now 
But at length she finds go she m 
although Susan has filled the place of the ser- 
vants, and though all unnecessary expense has 
been spared, the house has passed into new 
hands, and they must leave it. i 
is hit upon. George Tremont has offered his 
brother’s wife and daughter a home, while Frank 
is trying to secure at least an humble one for 
their future wants. 


Mrs. Tremont receives the invitation joyfully, 
and has already set the day when herself and 


daughter are to commence their journey to Con- 
necticut Farms, to take up their residence with 
her husband’s “‘ miserable relations.” 

“ My daughter,” said Mrs. Tremont, a few days 
before they were to leave, “ how comes on your 
business with the captain? I presume you are 

” 

Susan blushed, but made no reply until the 
question was repeated. 

“‘ Why, mother, he has proposed, and I have 
referred him to my father.” 

“Bravo, my girl! But how long before you 
are to be married ?” 


“Some time, I presume. You know I am 
young yet.” 

“ Not so very—you are eighteen.” 

“T think twenty-one is quite young enough to 
marry,” replied the daughter. 

‘Fie, you cannot expect to make conquests, 
and it would be foolishness to trifle with Dorance.” 

“Indeed, mother, I do not intend to. I love 
him too well for that.” 

Mrs. Tremont gave one of those disdainful 
looks so natural to her, and continued : 

“ But surely, Susan, you don’t intend to live 
single three years longer. Why, what will you 
do with yourself ?” 

“T have engaged myself for one year at least,” 

ied Susan 


“Engaged yourself? how?’ inquired the 
mother, somewhat surprised. 

As a teacher.” 

“ A teacher ?” 

“Yes, for by this means I can support myself, 
besides laying up something with which to assist 
my father.” 

“My child, you are dreaming. Are you not 
going with me to Connecticut ?” 

“ By no means, dear mother. My duty would 
not allow of it.” 

“Then I am to stay alone ?” 

“O, you'll not be alone, mother, for if Aunt 
Lois is as good as she appears, I’m sure you'll 
love her.” 
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Mrs. Tremont gave another scornful look, as 
she replied : 

“La! she may be good enough, but she will 
never be company for me.” 


“And then, mother,” continued Susan, “ you 
will have Lillie’s letters to read—they will be a 


consolation.” 

The conversation was now interrupted, for the 
dinner hour had arrived, and father, mother, 
daughter and lover seated themselves around the 
board, while the cheerful looks and pleasant 


tones of the latter served to banish feelings oth- 
erwise unpleasant. 


It was a fine morning in the month of Septem- 
ber, when Mrs. Tremont bade farewell to her 
husband and daughter, and commenced her 


journey to Connecticut. She appeared unusually 
cheerful this morning, yet I would not have my 
reader suppose she was happy. No—she had 
spent too many years in cultivating those qual- 
ities of the benefit of which she is now deprived. 


She knows nothing—hears nothing—sees nothing 
in nature calculated to elevate her mind, or make 


her happy. Her thoughts were never placed on 


such “ coarse things,” and when she gets to the 
old farm, I doubt her knowing the difference be- 
tween starlight and lamplight ; and likely enough 
she’ll think the moon, if she should happen to 
see it, is one of the lamps of her native city— 
strung up for her especial benefit—unless Aunt 
Lois should tell her the difference. 

But we will leave her to herself for the pres- 
ent, and seek the side of Susan and her father. 
He is behind the counter of an old friend, acting 
as head clerk, while the daughter is surely enough 
. teacher of a select school in the city. Health 
blooms on her cheeks, and intelligent kindness 
beams from her eyes. The very atmosphere 
around her is cheerfulness. It is true, her deli- 
cate frame sometimes finds itself almost unequal 
to the task imposed ; yet the object of her labor, 
her father’s good, strengthens her hand and pre- 
pares her for all difficulties. And when at night 
she hastens to join her father at their boarding- 
place, she is happy. Well mighthe be proud of 
her; but what would Lillie have done here ? 

But what has become of Captain Dorance? 
He has entered business with the same man who 
gives Mr. Tremont employment, and often will 
the father and daughter welcome him to their 
social fireside on the evenings of the coming 
winter. This is indeed a joy to Susan; a true 
affection is formed between the two—an affection 
which has grown from principle and feeling. 
The evenings are spent in reading, or in other 
ways of social improvement, 


“Father,” said Susan one night, when he had 
returned from the store, “I have got a letter 
from mother—will you read it?” 

Tremont took the letter; he had not read far, 
however, when a smile lighted up his features, 
as he exclaimed : 

“I thought she would see the difference !” 

It seems the letter was written some two or 


three weeks after Mrs. Tremont had reached her 
brother-in-law’s. It stated her extreme surprise 


at finding everything in such good taste, and thas 
Lois was really one of the most accomplished 


women she ever saw; and though she could not 
consider the country so pleasant as the city and 
its suciety, yet she enjoyed herself very well. 
Abigail had become the wife of a distinguished 
gentleman of New Haven ; and her niece, Minnie, 
was really a very beautiful girl. She found con- 


siderable fault with her husband, however, for al- 


lowing his friends to deceive her so. 

“I am glad your mother is so well satisfied,” 
remarked Mr. Tremont to Susan, when he had 
finished the perusal. 

“Yes,” replied she; “but what does she 
mean by being deceived ?” 

Tremont then related the whole story of “ the 
visit” to his daughter, as we have already done 
for the reader. 

“ And now,” added he, “I have a secret to 
tell you.” 

Susan expressed her willingness to hear, and 
he proceeded. 

“T have hopes of recovering our lost fortunes.” 

“How?” exclaimed Susan. 

“If I can raise twenty thousand dollars, I 
can redeem the whole. A friend has offered hi. 
assistance, and I think I shall succeed.” 

“ You are not certain, then ?” 

“ Not exactly ; and we had better keep what 
we know as a secret—for the present, at least.” 

Susan, of course, was much delighted with 
the new hopes which had sprung up, but she in- 
tended to keep her word in regard to secrecy— 
not even telling her friend Captain Dorance. 
With a lighter heart and a stronger hand, she 
proceeded to school on the next day—determined 
to be prepared for the future, let it bring what it 
would. 

The winter has passed away, and spring has 
come again. It is Saturday evening, and Susan 
Tremont is alone in her room. The little table 
is spread for tea, and seems to be waiting. Sn- 
san is watching for some one. There she sits, 
just as she has done for an half hour, gazing 
anxiously from the little window which over- 
looks the street, as if some heavy load were 
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weighing upon her heart. At length she rises, 
and hastily runs to the hall door. 

“Heaven prepare me for the worst!” cried 
she, as she left the room. 

' She opened the front door, and her father 
entered. She looked at him inquiringly, but he 
said not a word. His face was very pale, and 
she feared al! was over. She trembled lest their 
prospects were all perished—their last bright 
hopes dashed to the ground. Tremont imme- 
diately ascended to his room, followed by his 
daughter, who placed a seat for him by the win- 
dow, that he might enjoy the cool breeze. 

**My child, we are saved! all is right!” at 
length he exclaimed. 

Susan answered not, but embracing him, burst 
into a flood of tears. Yes, all was right—their 
property retrieved—and Tremont mansion would 
again be their home, and her parents would be 
happy! 

Three months have passed away. The Tre- 
mont family have again returned to their splen- 
did mansion, and no one would think, as he 
passed by the door, that it had ever seen neglect. 
Now, all the dear family friends—that is, all the 
fashionable city acquaintances—are calling con- 
tinually. Parties have been given, just as if 
nothing had ever happened, and now, dear 
reader, you may call Mrs. Tremont a happy 
woman. 

“ But where is your daughter ?” asked one of 
the many city exquisites, who had made a point 
of calling frequently for a few weeks past, and 
who had taken much pains to ingratiate himself 
in the favor of the mother of Susan. 

““ T believe she’s in the library with her father,” 

replied Mrs. Tremont. , 

“ How very retired she is,” replied the fop. 
“Indeed, she is a perfect gem of modesty !” 

While the two are thus conversing about our 
fair friend, we will take a look into the library 
and see what she is doing. 

_ “ My dear girl,” said the father, as he laid his 
hand affectionately on her head, “ Captain 
Dorance has returned from the south, after an 
absence of six months; he has just learned of 
our success in regaining our own, but he fears he 
will be received no more as your suitor.” 

Susan blushed deeply. 

“ Father, I do not understand you.” 

“ He thinks, my dear, that you will scorn his 
poverty now that you have wealth.” 

“O, father, how can you be so cruel—how 
can he, as to think me thus false-hearted ?” 

“But you must remember, my child, that the 
power is now yours to select from the many 
who can give you additional wealth.” 
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“But the power is not in my heart, father, 
and what are all the splendors of sordid gold to 
me, in comparison with the love of one noble 
heart?” 

“ But hear me, child; it would sorely dis- 
please your mother, should you wed this man,” 

“My mother is a cold and selfish woman— 
forgive me for saying this, father, but I cannot 
help it.”” 

“ Susan, think of the deprivations you must 
meet with, if you become his wife—” 

“ Speak not of those, father—am I not able to 
meet them ?” 

Tremont clasped his daughter to his heart. 

“You are indeed a true-hearted woman!” ex- 
claimed he, at length. ‘“ You are one whom I 
am proud to own asa daughter. Here, Edgar, 
take my child—tale the treasure from my own 
hand ; she is yours!” 

Susan looked up, and was not a little sur- 
prised to see Captain Dorance before her. It 
was not until the first ecstacy at meeting was 
over, that she learned that he had stood con- 
cealed in the little recess ever since she entered 
the room, and had heard all the conversation 
between herself and father. 

The chagrin of Mrs. Tremont was deep in- 
deed, when she learned how affairs had turned 
with her daughter. She blamed her husband 
for encouraging either Dorance or Susan, after 
he had found out that their pecuniary affairs 
brightened. And when Tremont tried to pacify 
her by reason, she would answer : 

“Yes, indeed! I managed the love affair of 
Lillie’s, and she is now a wealthy countess ; 
while this graceless hussy has dared to have her 
own way, and you have encouraged her iu it. 
But you'll see how it will come out! They'll 
both be beggars, for she shall never have a cent 
from here, if she does marry him !” 

If he undertook to remonstrate to this, her 
reply universally was : 

“ A hundred thousand dollars isn’t picked up 
every day, and I tell you, Frank, she shall never 
have a cent of that!” 

But the wedding day was set, and all the ef- 
forts of the imperious woman could not delay it. 

Weeks flew by, and soon the day arrived. 
Not into a splendid apartment, brilliantly lighted 
and adorned, to see a company selected from the 
ton of Philadelphia, assembled to witness the 
solemn and interesting ceremony, shall we be 
ushered! In one of the private parlors, are five 
or six individuals seated around the room. They 
seem to be particular friends—not fashionable, 
but true ones. There sit Uncle James and 
Aunt Maria, Uncle George and Aunt Lois, Mr. 


Tremont and the venerable and revered minis- 
ter. But Mrs. Tremont is not there. No—she 
could never see her house thus disgraced! Every 
sound is hushed, and a degree of solemnity rests 
upon the company. At length the door opens, 
and the couple enter. Surely Captain Dorance 
is a noble looking man, and Susan is as perfect a 
picture of innocence and sweetness as was ever 
seen ! 

“Well, I’m glad they’re gone!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Tremont, the morning after the wedding. 
‘* Indeed, I never wish to see them again !” 

** How can you talk so, Maria?” replied her 
husband. “Surely, you must have some feel- 
ings of the mother left.” 

“Not for her, the disgraceful thing!’ and 
Mrs. Tremont angrily left the room. 

Captain Dorance had started on that morning 
with his bride, for the south. 

As Mr. Tremont walked towards his count- 
ing-room, he seemed to be deeply buried in 
thought. Was he thinking of the selfishness 
and vanities of his wife, or of the dear one from 
whom he had just parted?» Perhaps he was 
contrasting the difference between his present 
wealth and recent poverty. If he was, he must 
have come to the conclusion that when he dwelt 
at the little inn, in company with his loving 
daughter, he enjoyed himself much better than 
now, when he must return, after a day of hard 
labor, to a cold mansion, and seat himself to a 
sumptuous table beside a wife whose soul was 
thoroughly encrusted by selfishness and vanity. 

About a week after the departure of Susan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Tremont were entertaining a 
large company in one of their front parlors, 
when a servant entered, stating that Mrs. Tre- 
mont was wanted immediately in another room. 
That lady arose with great dignity, and after 
various polite ceremonies, left the room. It was 
not many minutes before another servant en- 
tered, stating that Mrs. Tremont was seriously 
indisposed, and could not see company again 
that evening. The visitors therefore departed, 
and Mr. Tremont hurried to the side of his wife. 
What a spectacle there met his eye! Mrs. Tre- 
mont had sunk upon a chair, and was just able 
to point towards the lounge, as her husband en- 
tered, and exclaim : 

heaven’s sake, look there !’”” 

- He looked in the direction to which she 

pointed, and beheld the form of a woman 

rere upon the lounge—pale, emaciated and 
rags. 

“Tell me—O, tell me, is it so?” again cried 
his wife. 
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“Tt is Lillie!” exclaimed Tremont; and he 
stretche] out his arms just in time to save his 
wife from falling to the floor. 

He ordered the attendants to carry her to her 
room, and then approached the form upon the 
lounge. 

“Lillie!” said he; “Countess De Caime, 
what means this ?” 

“ O, speak not that hateful name!” groaned 
the woman, as she opened her sunken eyes upon 
her father. 

“O tell me, my child, what has brought you 
to this?” said the father, as he stood by his 
daughter’s side. 

She succeeded, at length, in giving him an 
explanation, which was as follows: The count 
had started with her for Paris, immediately after 
the marriage, where he had remained till within 
a few months, when he had returned to New 
York. He there learned of her father’s bank- 
ruptcy. Disappointed in his expectations of ac- 
cumulating wealth by means of his wife, he had 
confessed to her his real name and character, 
and then deserted her to her fate. The count 
had turned out to be a regular impostor and 
fortune-hunter from New York! She was thrown 
upon a bed of sickness by this terrible disclosure. 

“T had lain for seven long weary months upon 
a sick bed, enduring agonies I could not de- 
scribe, without one friend to comfort me—de- 
prived even of the privilege of writing to those 
who could protect me. I rejoiced when they 
took my babe from my arms, to lay it in the 
grave. But thank God,” continued she, when 
she had summoned strength to speak again, 
“thank God, that he has permitted me to come 
home to die !” 

Deep were the feelings of that father, as he 
bent over the form of his ruined and degraded 
child. She had sown the wind, and was now 
reaping the whirlwind. Who but the proud and 
weak mother had sown the wind ? 

The next morning, the clouds of sorrow hung 
heavily over the Tremont mansion, and the 
mother, as she gazed on the cold = rane 
features of her daughter’s corpse, wept ae 
when she realized the bitter dregs of the cup she 
had quaffed. But how terrible the experience! 
And when, forty-eight hours afterward, Dorance 
and Susan arrived, this mother could take her 
surviving daughter by the hand, and as she led 
her to the side of the dead Lillie, could say: 

“Thank God, you have escaped such a fate!” 


The art of conversation consists much less in 

— own abundance than in enabling others to 

talk for themselves. Go 
admire you: they want to please. 
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BY BLANCHE D’ARTOISE. 


“© stay, before the fiat’s spoke, 

And strike the lyre for me!” 

Annie, the very accents choke 
Whene’er I sing of thee. 

My sister, I remember once, 
A dancing little sprite ; 

Whose head o’ercuried with amber waves, 
Whose eyes o’erbeamed with light; 


Whose brow before the lily paled, 
Cheeks, blushed before the rose; 
‘Whose breath was perfume on the gale, 
Whose teeth were pearly rows; 
‘Whose witch-of-a-dancing joyous self 
Ran waltzing everywhere ; 
And that same sprightly little elf 
Was very like you, dear. 


I’m gazing on thee, sister, now, 
And peering in the future; 
Methinks I view around thy brow 
A wreath, the trio, richer. 
Qur brother ’ll wave our country’s flag 
In gallant circles o'er us: 
Poverty never I] let me lag— 
So I will join the chorus! 


I see thee— Eve-like, gentle, mild— 
A glorious type of woman! 

But—after heaven—thou darling child, 
Love something that is—human. 

And let thy wreath of love entwine 
A noble shrine and worthy; 

When time shall pledge thee in old wine— 
Content o’ermasters glory !”’ 


THE LIFE-BOAT.. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Kate W1tt14Ms was an orphan. Her moth- 
er-had been dead many years, while her father 
had left her more recently. He, the father, had 
been a sea-captain, and when he died he left his 
two children with all his wealth, amounting to 
nearly half a million of dollars. The other child 
was ason, named Frank, and older by some five 
years than was Kate, she being twenty, and he 
five-and-twenty. Frank was away. He had 
been travelling through Europe, but was expect- 
ed home, when we introduce our story, in a very 
few weeks, if not days. The two children still 
retained the house and lands which their father 
had bought and occupied. It was a splendid 
mansion, within a very few rods of the shore, 
overlooking the broad Atlantic. It was a ro- 
maatic spot, and the heirs had been offered great 
prices for it; but they had no desire to sell their 
old house. There were afew neighbors close 
by, and at the distance of about a mile was quite 
a village. 
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Kate Williams was a noble-hearted, generous 
girl, and everybody who knew her called her 
handsome. And so she was. She was none of 
your drawing-room ornaments, but a substantial 
individual, full of life and power, and realizing 
that she was one of a class who had work to do. 
She was a modest, pure being, but not one of 
your demure, downcast sort. She carried her 
virtue in her soul, and her purity in her thoughts ; 
and her laugh was never so loud and joyous as 
when others could share in her happiness. Her 
eyes were gray, but a bright, handsome gray, full 
of light and intelligence ; and her hair was light, 
almost too light for brown, and yet too dark for 
golden hair—though when the sun shone on it, 
the golden hues were rich and predominant. 
Her features were full and round, with dimples 
wherever a smile could rest, and glowing with 
the ruddy hue of health. 

Is it a wonder that Kate Williams should be 
loved? Why, everybody loved her; but then 
there were two individuals who loved her very 
dearly—or, at least, who swore they did. The 
first was John Glancey. He was a young man, 
four-and-twenty, and a lawyer by profession, 
having been practising in the neighboring village 
for about two years. He wasa good looking 
man ; tall, straight and well-formed ; with black 
hair and eyes, and possessing a proud, and at 
times overbearing spirit. He was not a liberal- 
minded man, but of this Kate knew not. 

The second was Harry Winship. He was a 
year younger than Glancey, and by profession a 
physician, having been in practice in the village 
just two years. He was not so tall as his rival, 
and not so proud looking. His hair was light 
brown, and his eyes gray; and his looks owed 
more to the expression of his features than to 
their formation. He was not so much bowed to 
as was Glancey. A man, or a woman, would 
bow very politely to the lawyer; and then, in a 
moment afterwards, should they meet the physi- 
cian, they would grasp his hand and smile. 
Glancey’s clients respected him very much. 
Winship’s patients loved him very much. This 
was the difference between the two men. 

Now Kate Williams knew that both these men 
loved her, but as yet she had not chosen betweea 
them. They were both good men, she thought, 
and so far she had only allowed them the privi- 
leges of passing friends. She had not one parti- 
cle of the coquette in her—not one thought of it. 
She meant to make her choice and adhere to it. 
While she was thus pondering, a circumstance 
transpired which influenced her, as we shall see 
in the sequel. 

In the village lived a young female—a married 
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woman—named Bolton. Her husband was 
away on business. One day Dr. Winship was 
ealled on to visit her. He examined her carefully 
and was not a little startled upon finding that 
she was actually suffering from delirium tremens. 
Her constitution was naturally frail, and the ex- 
cessive use of rich wines had brought her down. 
He stated the case to the old nurse just as it was, 
and gave very rigid orders concerning the treat- 
ment she must receive. 

In a few days after this the story of Mrs. Bol- 
ton’s strange sickness got spread over the town, 
and when people were asked how they knew, they 
replied that Doctor Winship had said so. The 
truth was, the old nurse had done all the mis- 
chief. The story soon reached the ears of John 
Glancey. Mrs. Bolton was his own sister, a fact 
of which Winship had no knowledge. The 
young lawyer called upon the doctor at once. 
The latter would have received him cordially, but 
the former repelled all familiarity. 

“Dr. Winship, did you say that my sister had 
beén a drunkard ¢” 

“ Your sister, sir?” 

“ Ay, Sarah Bolton is my sister.” 

“ Ah, I was not aware of that.” 

“Never mind. She was a female, and as 
such demanded your sympathies. Did you cir- 
culate the story, sir?” 

“No, sir, I did not. I was called to see the 
woman, and I found her suffering under the in- 
fluence of delirium tremens; and I explained 
the matter to the nurse so that she might know 
how to proceed. I have not opened my lips upon 
the subject to any other person, save, when I 
have been questioned upon the subject ; and then 
I replied that as a physician I never answered 
such questions.” 

“ Exactly,” returned the lawyer, with some 
anger. ‘Such answers are enough to curse the 
character of any person, for they simply bid 
the questioner to surmise what he pleases. But, 
as you acknowledge, the story did originate with 
you, and is traced back through the nurse to 
your lips. Now I wish you to publicly dispute 
the thing.” 

“ How, sir?’’ uttered Harry, with astonishment, 
“give the lie to my own professional decision ? 
make myself responsible for the mischief of a 
tattling old nurse * No, sir.” 

“ But remember, sir: The woman is my sis- 
ter, and her station in society is such that this 
story will do her much harm.” 

“Tam sorry, sir, very sorry; but I am not to 
blame. Three months ago I visited Mrs. Bolton, 
professionally, and at that time I warned her of 
this. You can do as you please with the story, 


but I can do nothing. Mrs. Bolton must suffer 
the same penalty for the violation of natural laws 
that others suffer. And she must suffer the 
same from the laws of our social fabric.” 

“Do I understand, sir, that you will not 
retract 

“Retract? I have nothing to retract.” 

“TI wish you to publicly announce, upon your 
own responsibility, that the story of Mrs. Bol- 
ton’s having the delirium tremens is false.” 

“TI cannot do it, sir,” returned the young doc- 
tor, proudly. “Had I circulated the story I 
should have been much to blame; but I only 
gave the nurse such information as was absolute- 
ly necessary for her to do her duty. I trust you 
will see this in its true light.” 

“Doctor Winship, once more I ask you—will 
you retract this statement—” 

“Hold. What statement do you mean?” 

“ That Mrs. Bolton had the delirium tremens.” 

“I never made such a statement. I simply 
stated to the nurse that Mrs. Bolton was suffering 
from the effects of over-indulgence in food and 
drink.” 

“ Will you make the public statement I have 
demanded 

“No, sir—I cannot.” 

“Very well,” said the lawyer, as he turned 
away, “you shall hear from meagain.” 

On the next day Harry Winship received a 
challenge from Glancey to mortal combat. The 
doctor sat down and wrote in reply that he could 
never be urged into the commission of a crime of 
such folly and wickedness as he considered duel- 
ling to be. 

On the day following, the doctor received a 
second note in which Glancey informed him that 
he should be posted as a coward if he did not 
fight. To this Harry replied that he had too 
mach courage to barter the integrity of his soul 
for the sake of a perverted and morbid public 
opinion. He was the coward who dared not re- 
fuse to do an evil deed. 

After this the lawyer posted the doctor as a 
coward, and the latter soon found that he was 
shunned by many who had before sought his: 
company. But the most cutting of all was a 
note which he received from Kate Williams. 
She informed him that he would please her by’ 
never presuming to approach her as a friend 
again. Nor did she leave him in the dark. 
She plainly told him that the friendship between 
them had been of that kind which must either 
ripen into the holiest affection of earth, or be 
nipped in the bud. She could not cast her lot 
with one at whom the jinger of scorn could .be 
pointed, so she would see him no more. 
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loved the fair girl deeply and truly, and to lose 
her thus struck a pang to his soul that created a 
torture the most intense. But on the next day 
he mastered calmness enough to write an answer 
to Kate’s note. He first informed her of the love 
she had crushed, and then he touched upon the 
subject of the trouble between himself and John 
Glancey. First he explained the whole case, 
from first to last, of Mrs. Bolton’s sickness, and 
of the lawyer’s visit to him. Then he gave his 
opinion upon the practice of duelling. It wasa 
noble, generous opinion. And then he informed 
her that he would much rather suffer the unmer- 
ited reproach of those who now presumed to 
scorn him, than to pass through life with the 
blood of a fellow-being upon his hands, or to 
meet his God direct from the suicidal duel. He 
closed by calling down the choicest blessings up- 
on her head, and bidding her adieu forever ! 

Kate Williams sat in her boudoir when Har- 
ry’s letter was handed to her, and she broke the 
seal with a slight curl of contempt upon her ruby 
lips. But as she read hercountenance changed ; 
and when she had finished she wept outright. 
Had Harry been at her side at that moment, she 
would have rested upon his bosom, and asked 
him to forgive her. But he was not there. She 
read the letter again, and then she wept more 
than before. She refused to see any company 
during the remainder of the day. 

Had Kate Williams followed the instinct of her 
own pure soul she would have recalled Harry to 
her side at once, but she was governed by the 
opinions of others. Her father had been a warm- 
hearted, impetuous man, and had fought one 
duel; and from that father she had received the 
peculiar idea of chivalrous honor. Naturally 
proud and tenacious of her honor as a woman, 
she felt a chill at the thought of being united for 
life to one who could be called a coward. In 
her soul she knew that Harry had done no abso- 
lute wrong, but still, perhaps he was afraid to 
fight. ‘They will tell me,” she said to herself, 
“that my husband will never have the courage 
to defend his wife’s honor.” 

O, had she known Harry Winship truly, she 
could have justly said: “‘ Woe to the living be- 
ing that dares insult that man’s wife, either by 
word or deed!” But she did not know, The 


cloud was upon her soul, and she blew it not 
away. 

And so Harry Winship suffered—Kate suffer- 
ed—and John Glancey believed he had crushed 
his opponent, and that the lovely heiress would 
be his wife. 
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The morning was dark, lowery and chill; and 
ere long the wind began to howl among the 
rocks and bluffs. Great drops of rain began to 
fall, and the sea became covered with foam, as 
the waves rose and lashed the shore in fury. 
Louder and louder grew the crash of the elements, 
and the wild sea grew more furious. 

Kate Williams was pale and agitated, for she 
knew that her brother must be near the coast. 
She had received the information from the cap- 
tain of a clipper which had run in ahead of the 
heavily loaded ship on board which her brother 
had taken passage. 

The storm increased in power during the day, 
and towards the middle of the afternoon many 
people had assembled on the little beach below 
Kate’s residence to view the terrible grandeur of 
the scene. Half a mile from the shore was a 
huge rock, over which the mad sea now leaped 
with giant power; and still further out was a 
low ledge which commenced at a point not far 
from the beach and extended out two miles into 
the sea in a semicircular form, the outer end 
bending to the southward, and being nearly oppo- 
site the little beach. 

It was about six o’clock when one of the men 
who had come up to the mansion, discovered a 
hulk upon the sea at some distance in the offing. 
He took the spy-glass, and soon made her out to 
be a heavy ship, with her masts gone, and lying 
directly in the trough of the sea. 

“Lost! Lost! O, God!’ So uttered Kate 
as she received the intelligence of the position of 
the dismasted ship. “It must be the Vulcan, 
for no other ship would be this way! 0, he is 
lost 

Various were the words of consolation offered 
to the afflicted maiden. John Glancey was 
by her side, and with his arms about her fair 
form he bade her hope. 

The night settled down dark and drear over 
the mad waters, and the storm abated not at all. 
The vivid lightning streamed through the heav- 
ens, and the loud thunder roared in the black 
vanlt. Ere long another sound came booming 
upon the air. It was the report of a heavy gun! 
At intervals of about a minute the gun was 
heard, and at length a crowd was collected upon 
the beach. 

For nearly half an hour there had been no 
lightning, but now the vivid flash lighted up the 
heavens once more, and a cry of horror went up 
from the anxious watchers, for the ship could be 
plainly seen just driving towards the outer end 
of the long reef! 

“ They are lost now!” uttered an old man, 
who leaned heavily upon his staff. “If the ship 
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strikes that reef she must go to pieces there, and 
no earthly power can help them !” 

Kate Williams heard these words. 

“O, sir,” she cried, “ I have a life-boat here! 
Could not some one go out in that ?” 

“ Ah, Kate Williams, in your agony you for- 
get the stern facts of the case. No man could 
live in such a sea. You can find no man here 
who would dare undertake such a task.” 

Kate’s heart sank within her as she turned 
away. The rain had ceased falling now, and 
*twas only the spray that dashed over the shiver- 
ing forms upon the beach. In a few moments 
more the lightning streamed through the heavens 
again, and the cry of horror went up loud and 
long. The ship had struck ! 

“ Poor fellows!” uttered the old man, “’tis all 
over with them now! The ship must soon go to 
pieces there !” 

Kate gathered her shawl about her and rushed 
towards the spot where the life-boat had been 
hauled down. 

_ “God help him now !” she cried, wringing her 
hands in agony. “O, Frank! Frank! my 
brother! Will no one go? Mr. Glancey, can 
you not find some stout man to go out in this 
boat? , with this boat once there he might be 
saved 

“ Be calm, my dear Kate,” urged the lawyer, 
taking her by the hand. ‘“ No mortal man would 
dare venture out there. Death stands too near 
at hand.” 

As he ceased speaking the flame of heaven 
glared out again ; and the ship still hung upon 
the rocks with the sea beating furiously over her. 

“Hallo! Hallo-o 0-0!” at this moment shout- 
ed a clear, ringing voice above the clash of the 
elements. ‘ Where is the life-boat? Where is 
it?” 

“ Here—here—right by the little pier,” answer- 
ed a man. 

“ Then cut it loose! Away with it!” shouted 
the same voice in reply; and on the next mo- 
ment Barry Winship came rushing to the spot 
where the crowd had gathered about the life- 
boat. The light from the lanterns shone in his 
faee, and he looked like a giant at that moment. 
He had thrown off his coat, and placed a close 
oil-cloth cap upon his head. 

“In the name of mercy,” he cried, “ why is 
not this boat off?” 

“Would you rash on to certain death ?” 
spoke the old man, who had followed Kate 
hither, 

“ Rush on to death ?” repeated Harry, quickly. 
‘There are a score of men in yonder ship look- 
ing death in the face, and shall we see them die 


thus, and not put forth ahand? No! WhenI 
am in cast off the line!” 

“ But you cannot pull the boat against this 
sea, young man.” 

“Then let some one come and help me !—— 
What—none? Then these arms shall do all 
they can. They can but fail,” 

With these words Harry leaped into the boat 
and caught the oars which were secured in the 
row-locks, A projecting promontory shielded 
the spot where the boat lay, so that there was no 
difficulty in pushing off. With all his power 
the noble youth bent himself to the work. He 
had passed the stay-belt about his waist, so that 
the sea could not wash him away. 

In a few moments the life-boat and its occu- 
pant were lost in the darkness. There was one 
heart upon that beach beating prayerfully for 
him; but he knewit not. He had not seen Kate. 
He had just arrived when he saw the ship upon 
the reef, and uttered the cry we heard. 

The next flash gleamed a moment on the wa- 
ter. The boat was upon the top of a huge sea, 
and the youth was working with all his might. 
Down, down, the frail bark sank—a deep mur- 
mur of prayer upon the shore—and then all was 
dark again. Anon the heavens glowed again. 

“God help him!” murmured a quivering 
voice. “Twas Kate’s, and her hands were tightly 
clasped. 

Again and again the lightning came, and at 
each time the struggling boat was nearer to the 
ship The boat was very light, and the strength 
which now propelled it was almost superhuman. 
At length the frail boat was seen directly under 
the stern of the ship, and some thought they saw 
a line thrown from the high deck. 

“By heavens!” uttered the old man, “ he 
knows how to handle that boat. He knows just 
where to pull, and just where he may rest.” 

“ Ay,” answered another, “he was brought up 
in a boat.” 

“So was I,” resumed the old man, “but I 
never could have done that.” 

It lightened again, but no boat could be seen. 
Nearly an hour had now passed since the boat 
left the beach; and during that hour the noble 
doctor had labored with all his might. 

Again, and again the glare of the heavens 
spread over the sea, and at length the life-boat 
was seen once more. It wascoming towards the 
land! 

“*Tis full of men!” 

A giant sea arose close upon the beach, and 
upon it was the life-boat. On, on—one more 
roll—one heavy throe, and the huge sea broke 
upon the sand, and the boat was thrown high up 
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upon the shore; and on the next moment living 
men began to leap from it. They turned, as 
they gained the hard footing, and lifted from the 
boat an inanimateform. It was Harry Winship, 
weak and faint. 

“Frank! Frank! 0, is my brother here ¢” 

“Ho, my own Kate! God bless you, my 
sister !” 

And on the instant a tall, stout, sea-wet man 
clasped the now fainting girl to his bosom. 

The morning sun rose bright and clear, and 
many people came down to the shore of the sea 
to view the scene. ‘The reef was clear now, and 
upon the beach lay all that was left of the noble 
ship. Here and there it was cast—one shapeless, 
sepatated mass of fragments. 

But in the mansion above there is a brighter 
scene. Kight-and-twenty living souls are there, 
who were last night upon the deck of the ship. 
Not one was lost—not one! And the saviour, too, 
was up. He was safe and unharmed—only weak 
and exhausted still. He had reached the ship— 
received a line and secured it—and then he sank 
down senseless and powerless. Every nerve and 
every muscle had been strained to its utmost. 
Frank Williams—noble, generous Frank, look- 
ing in feature like his sister—had blessed him a 
thousand times, and all the rest had joined him. 

Towards the middle of the day Harry had 
gone out into the library and sat down. The 
confusion of the party made his head ache. He 
had been there a few minutes when the door 
opened, and Kateentered. She stood before him 
@ single moment, and then she sank down upon 
her knees at his feet, with her hands clasped to- 
wards him. 

“Forgive me! O, forgive me!” she cried. 
“Forgive me, Harry, and place me in your heart 
once more! Forget what I said! O, forgetand 
forgive !” 

Ah, that scene was brightest of all. Half an 
hour afterwards, Frank found his sister, for whom 
he had been searching, in Harry’s arms. She 
was happy now. 

May we not suppose that John Glancey’s 

standard of bravery sank very low after this in 
the estimation of those who knew all the circum- 
stances? And everybody in the town did know 
them. People now knew which was the true 
hero; and they began to understand that a 
coward can be lashed into exposing his life, by 
anger and a desire for revenge—but a true man, 
never. 
Before the snows of winter came, John Glan- 
cey, Esquire, left for the nearest city, while Harry 
Winship went to the sea-side mansion and be- 
came the brother-in-law of Frank Williams. 
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TRAVELLING COCKNEY NONPLUSSED., 
Our friend, Judge W-——, of Broome, is not 
only an American patriot in feeling, who 
his country, but a wag of the first water—and 
ill betides the man who engages in a bad 
encounter with him—as a certain pompous En- 
glishman, who was a fellow passenger with him 
recently on the Central Railroad cars, found out 
comlewhat to thle dost. He had the bad taste to 
declaim in a loud voice against the beautiful 
country through which he was passing, and to 
criticise our manners, customs, etc., in the public 
railroad car. He presently embroiled himself 
with our friend. 
“Tt is most hastonishing, sir, to a Hinglish 
an to find the pronunciation of the Hin- 
lish lengwidge so defective in this kentry. 
even propaw names, as of pur-s sons, pe-laces, 
end the like, you invariably pronounce wrong; 
for example: You mentioned a moment ago to 
ur friend, s ing of the war in the East, the 
reel ‘ow itis not the Cri-me-ah, but the 


Crim-eah. 

“Ah! well,” said the judge, “after all, the 
name of a place is pronounced. We 
have just passed through the lovely village of 
Canandaigua. It is variously called Canandar- 
gua, Canandawga, and Can-an-da-gua. And so 
of Onon County, upon which we are about 
to enter. But it is different with you. It is not 
only the names of places which you misprenounce. 
In this country we call a horse a horse, but you 
call it a ‘norse;’ and you think that a man who 
don’t know what a rorse is, must be a hass !” 

A laugh “like the neighing of all Tattersall’s,” 
at this sally, rang thro the cars, and our 
Hinglishman suddenly “dried up,” and never 
opened his lips again until the train arrived, late 
at night, at Albany.—Anickerbocker. 


A THEATRICAL CRITIC. 


Sitting in a barber’s shop the other evening, 
says the Pittsburgh Chronicle, we overheard a 
conversation, something like the following, be- 
tween two knights of the razor. 

‘Bob, has you been to the theatre to see Jim 
Mardock 

“I haven’t been to any place else.” 

“And what do you think of him? Ishe as 
great as dey say he is?” 

“To tell you the real truf, Sam, I was disap- 


oo . Jim Mardockis a purty actor, but 
is too much like Bill doesn’t 
holler half loud enough, and he aint got no voice. 
Give me ole Guss Addams; he kin make a 
noise, and when he howls in Virginius, he has me 
across de back. Ned Forrest kin beat Guss. 
Nobody’s got no right to play when Ned’s about. 
He lays them all out cold. His Otello hit me 
hard. I've been thinking about him eber since, 
and the last time he was that big Ingun in Maty- 
turns round to my gal, says 
*Cabbly Fan, Ned Forrest kin take all my old 
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The editress of the Ladies’ Repository says: —_ 
like faces of philosophers, vary. Some are as hot as 
fire, some sweet as honey, some as tasteless as long-drawn 

| soda. Stolen kisses are said to have more nutmeg and 

cream than any other sort.” 
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I WOULD NOT WIN THEE BACK AGAIN. 


To this poor heart of mine, 
If, by a word, I could regain 
Thy love, so near divine. 


I would not win thee back again, 
To scenes and joys once dear, 

From which, thou turned in cold disdain, 
Without remoree or fear. 


I would not win thee back again, 
From her who claims thy love; 

Lest that fond heart should suffer pain, 
Like to the wounded dove. 


I would not win thee back again, 
Though great the effort be, 

Which bids my heart no more complain, 
For one so false as thee. 


“FAMILY PORTRAITS, 


BY ALICE C. BENTON. 


Isat in the dull, still, lonely house, long af- 
ter the early dinner hour, waiting for some one 
to come in and break the oppressive silence. I 
would have welcomed anything that could have 
been called sound. Nothing to be heard during 
the long, quiet hours, but the ticking of the 
great clock, and louder still, the great cathedral 
notes of my own heart which beat so that I could 
hear every pulsation as it rang out the assurance 
that I “still lived.” 

Suddenly I seemed to have a desire to look on 
the family portraits which hung, not ina gallery, 
but all along the large, old-fashioned staircase, 
and the walls of the long, dim hall. The after- 
noon was chilly and damp, and so dark from an 
approaching shower, that the large room in 
which I had been sitting was filled with the 
shadows which were thrown upward from the 
firelight ; for even at that season, the hearth at 
my grandfather’s was never cold. 

I knew the history of all these dumb yet elo- 
quent beings of the past, save one—for many, 
many hours had been spent in my childhood, 
wandering up and down this staircase, with my 
little hand enfolded in my grandfather’s, whose 
own portrait was among them—I remember how 
difficult it was to associate the bent and aged 
form, the silver hair and sunken eyes, with the 
broad shoulders, bright chestnut curls and flashing 
orbs depicted on the canvass. It was a great 
mystery to my childish mind ; the great mystery 
of nature, and though recognized by us all, is 
yet unsolved. This strange, mysterious princi- 


ple of decay, acting upon that only which is 
breathing and sentient; never renewing itself, 
but wasting year after year, while only the tran- 
imate grows fresh with cach returning spring ! 

It was not to my grandfather, however, that I 
owed my entire knowledge of the pictured forms. 
That would have been too far beyond my compre- 
hension, that inner history of their lives. But so 
much time had I spent with him there, and so 
intimate had I become with them, for he had al- 
ways called them by their names, as though they 
were living beings, that it only made me yearn 
for a deeper revelation of their lives, as I grew 
to appreciate such histories. 

To his daughter, a woman of strong and cul- 
tivated mind, but from some sorrow in her early 
life, of a somewhat melancholy, perhaps morbid 
tendency, I learned to fill up the outline which 
her father had only begun; and at fifteen, the 
portraits had a charm for me beyond description. 

« And this is the one called Margaret,” I said 
to my aunt, as she came in and carefully wiped 
the light dust from the pictures. 

She turned upon me with an inquiring glance. 

“ How do you know ?” she said, quickly. 

“ Because grandfather always said to that pic- 
ture, ‘Good morning, Margaret,’ sometimes it 
was dear Margaret,” I answered. 

She sighed, and tried to turn the subject, but I 
could see that she glanced at the portrait several 
times, and then at me. At length she said: 

“ You are really getting to be a young lady, 
Helena! It seems so strange. You have al- 
ways seemed so very childish until now! It is 
only this month back that I have noticed that 
you are as tallas Iam.” She paused a moment 
and then resumed: “I used to think that you 
resembled this very picture, but your mother 
would never allow me to say so.” 

I longed to ask why, but there was something 
about her that prevented me ; especially as I had 
frequently noticed with wonder, that this por- 
trait, although the best by farin the collection, 
both in the face itself and the artistic merit, was 
placed in a corner of the staircase, in a bad light, 
and with every appearance of neglect or want of 
appreciation. It was now only that I saw it to 
advantage; and that was because the whole 
staircase was darkened by the passing thunder 
storm, and the sky-light, at the top of the long, 
upper hall, blew off, and the red lightning stream- 
ed upon the pictures. I had been gazing at them 
as I paced the hall, for in thunder showers I 
was ever unquiet and restless, and I was so often 
attracted to the “‘ Margaret,” that it was no mar- 
vel that at that moment my eyes should have 
been fixed on that face instead of any other. 
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That momentary gleam ! how it electrified me; 
not as usual, by fear and affright, but with a new 
perception of its effect upon other objects. I 
had seen “ Margaret” as I should never, proba- 
bly, see her again. I never thought of the rain 
that streamed down in torrents through the open 
aperture above me. I scarcely heard Aunt 
Esther, who was calling “Helena!” at the very 
top of her shrill voice, and whom I saw, as I 
looked up, busy with tubs and pails to catch the 
inundation. 

I only watched for another gleam, and I did 
not watch altogether in vain ; but the second was 
a pale, white streak that gave a strange beauty, 
too mournful to make me wish for it again; and 
Iran into my room, shut the door, and threw 
myself on the bed while tears flowed fast from 
my eyes. 

Aunt Esther came bustling in, started from 
her usual moody state by the passing storm. 
“Mercy, Helena!” she exclaimed, in a voice 
that came sharp and ringing to my ear, “why 
don’t you come and help us stop the rain ?” 

I laughed outright through my tears. 
you stop it, aunty?” said I. 

She caught sight of the glitter on my wet 
cheek, and was checked in a moment from the 
almost angry word she was about to utter. “My 
poor child,” she said, “ you are really frightened ; 
lie still, dear, and I will come to you as soon as 
the man gets the sky-light closed again.” 

When, half an hour later, she came to my 
bedside, I was just waking from a dream, in 
which Aunt Esther was standing on the edge of 
the roof, in the act of throwing “ Margaret,” 
into a large cistern in the street, and I was hold- 
ing out my hands to break its fall. 

“Don’t throw it, aunty!” I screamed out to 
her, and awoke to see her covering me witha 
warm blanket, for she saw that I was chilled and 
trembling. 

“Now, aunt, tell me about that picture, I 
have seen it by this lightning, as I shall never 
see it again ; and I want to know its history.” 

She made some feint of not being willing, but 
I do believe that she was dying to relate it tome. 
The shower was not yet over. It was now near- 
ly dark, and the low, black clouds still came 


rolling upwards, and the long, muttering sounds 
of the thunder were still heard, and a sharp 
flash of lightning came, making me wish that I 
could again gaze on the picture. But the sky- 
light was replaced, and the heavy boards were 
nailed down over it more securely ; for no onein 
that house ever thought of keeping it open to 
light the pictures below it, 
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ed easy-chair, which had been my dear mother’s 
when she was living. Her tall, thin, prim figure 
rose up straight and perpendicular, and her long, 
meagre hands were folded on her lap. Her hair 
was folded plainly over her forehead, and was 
still, in some places, dark and glossy, but juet 
above the temples, there were two large spots of 
silvery whiteness, that looked as if two snow- 
hands had been pressed there to hide some aching 
beneath. 

“TI do not know that I can tell you all that 
you wish to know, Helena,” she at length said. 
“ There is little use of recalling memories that 
are so sad as this; and you are too young to un- 
derstand all the bearing of this unfortunate his- 
tory; but your curiosity is now excited and I 
will gratify it.” 

My heart beat high with expectation. I had 
read many romantic tales—but here was one that 
could actually be told by lips—something, too, 
that was connected with mystery, or ny family, 
at least, and I experienced a new and delightful 
sensation. Aunt Esther seemed raised and glo- 
rified to me, as she sat there, because she was 
about to become to me that genius of romance, 
or at least, that was the half defined idea that I 
was unconsciously tracing out in my mind. 

I cannot give any idea of it in my aunt’s lan- 
guage, for so fearful was she of approaching it 
too nearly, so vaguely did she talk of persons 
and subjects in connection with it, and so often 
did I question her of matters without which be- 
ing explained I could not grasp any meaning to 
her words, that I prefer telling it in my own ab- 
rapt and blunt way. 

Margaret, then, was the sister of my grand- 
father, the only and idolized daughter of the 
family, the pet of four or five brothers all older 
than herself ; the graceful, beautiful, accomplish- 
ed representative of the female part of the Green- 
wood household. 


That she should be petted and idolized was 


not strange, for no lovelier being had ever dawn- 
ed upon humanity, no brighter, happier imper- 
sonation of youth, intellect and graceful beauty 
ever beamed upon a household, than Margaret 
Greenwood. 

All that wealth could procure, was lavished 


upon her enjoyment; all that love could devise, 


was poured ont like water at her feet. Through- 
out the household, Margaret’s comfort and happi- 
ness were the engrossing themes. In trifles, as in 
things of magnitude, there was a positive passion 
to minister to her gratification. Not a dress 
did she hang upon her dainty little person, that 
was not imported especially for her use, Not 


Aunt Esther placed herself in the large flower- 


an ornament graced her, that ever saw the light 


of an American jewel case. Copley painted her, 
it was true ; but Copley was the prince of portrait 
painters at that period, and his pictures will ever 
be recognized as perfect in their individual ex- 
pression ; possessing an inimitable charm of at- 
titude, an indescribable beauty of coloring, and 
though last not least, an adaptation of costume, 
combining the richest material with the most 
faultless simplicity in its shaping; re-producing 
only those classic models of drapery which are 
ever new and beautiful. There are few families 
which would not like to boast of ancestral paint- 
ings from the hand of Lord Lyndhurst’s father. 
Well, Margaret’s husband must be imported, 
too; and when Walter Greenwood (my grand- 
father) returned from Edinburg, where he had 
finished his education, he brought with him 
young Leonard Bruce ; and at sixteen, Margaret 
was betrothed to him. Never was a more perfect 
match to all appearance. Both were surpassing- 
ly handsome, both highly intellectual. Each 
had a certain individuality of look, character, 
expression, so different from all others around 
them, and so well in keeping with each other. 
And yet Margaret did not love him. She was 


blinded to her own true feelings, by the state of 
things around her. His sudden and evident ad- 
miration; her brother’s enthusiastic friendship 


for him; the interest which he excited in all who 
saw him, gave a sort of blind compulsion to her 
conduct in consenting to become his wife, and 
she tacitly allowed the preparations for her mar- 
riage to proceed. It was celebrated with all the 
parade which could be brought to bear upon it ; 
and envy itself admired what it did not dare to 
depreciate. 

Margaret was queenly in her marriage robes ; 
but her eye did not once turn with a confiding 
glance to the noble figure by her side. There 
was an element plainly wanting, which when 
present, sanctifies the simplest bridal—absent, 


the grandest ceremonial sinks into a falsehood. 
It was a heavy stroke to the family when they 
found that Leonard Bruce was determined to 
take his wife to Scotland. They had never 
dreamed of it. Walter Greenwood had always 
supposed that he would settle in America, for 


Leonard had always favored the supposition. 


But after a few months of journeying, and a cor- 
_responding time of rest and enjoyment, he lan- 
guished for his native hills, and before the 
autumn had ripened its golden grain, they were 
on their way to Scotland. 

A few short letters from Margaret told them 
from time to time, of her prosperity, of the beauty 
of her Scottish home, of the sweet, poetic associ- 
ations which it recalled amd strengthened; but 


never of her happiness. Children were born in 
that home, whom she described with all the inten- 
sity of a mother’s deep, unfailing, earnest devo- 
tion; but for the father and husband, no word 
had ever been written, except in the most casual 
and indifferent manner. After a few years, there 
was an evident bitterness and even contemptu- 
ousness in her slight references to him, which 
could not but pain those who loved her. Wal- 
ter resolved to visit her, and after a few months’ 
absence, he too returned, sad, and evidently dis- 
tressed, but inexorably silent as to his sister’s 
appearance, or apparent state of mind. Loving 
his sister as he did, it was not possible that he 
could still his troubled heart while there was a 
shadow over her; and finding it impossible to 
forbear showing some, at least, of his real feel- 
ings at home, he went to England. 

He was crossing the Channel from Dover to 

Calais, when he observed two figures on board, 
one of which reminded him of Margaret. The 
lady was evidently disguised, for various un- 
necessary mufflings shrouded her person and her 
face was enveloped in a thick veil; but the 
graceful turn of her head could not be concealed, 
and that was Margaret’s. Waltcr almost fainted, 
but in a moment he laughed at himself for his 
absurd fears, and withdrew without having been 
seen. 
A second time he saw them, and she was lean- 
ing on the arm of her companion and evidently 
weeping. Her hand pressed to her eyes, outside 
of her thick veil, looked so much like his sister’s! 
And yet again he suffered himself to be in the 
presence of this mysterious group, without ascer- 
taining if he knew them. 

But this man! what could he have in common 


with his gentle sister Margaret? It was true, 
there was a degree of gentleness in his evident 
care of her, in his attempts to hush her tears, in 


the gentle folding of his arm about her waist, as 


if to protect her; but as he rose to his feet to or- 
der water to be brought her, Walter saw that he 
was one of those tall, gaunt, stern-looking men, 
such as are rarely seen at their full height and 
somewhat coarse and massive frames, except in 
Scotland. What could he be to Margaret 
Brace? 

Walter attributed his own fancies to his dis- 
turbed feelings about Margaret. His ideas were 
all the more unpleasant, because he could give 
them no form. His picture of Margaret’s life 
had not risen into any shape, but a dim, forebod- 
ing consciousness of evil filled his mind ; and 
when he landed in Calais, he was nervous, wor- 
ried and exhausted by his own vague and rest- 
less emotions. 
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A few weeks in Paris had a sedative effect up- 
on his mind. The thoughtless, careless gaiety of 
the Parisians infected him also, and with youth, 
health and wealth to enjoy, he became the life of 
the circles in which he moved. 

One night, at a masked ball, he experienced a 
renewal of his uneasiness, at the sight of a figure 
whose height reminded him of the Scotchman. 
Again beside him was the lady whose motions 
had seemed so much like Margaret’s, and again 
he saw herhand. It was like his sister’s, and had 
the same shell-shaped nails which in hers had 
been so often admired. There was not a single 
jewel upon it, not even a circlet of plain gold, but 
high up on her arm, as it was revealed by the 
falling back of the sleeve, was a broad band of 
gold, so pure and fine that it needed no clasp to 
retain it in its place. Walter remembered that 
he had folded just such a band around his sister’s 
arm on the night of her marriage, and she had 
playfully promised him that it should be always 
worn. 

Himself closely concealed by his mask, he 
availed himself of her companion’s momentary 
absence to address her in English. His first 
accents seemed to penetrate her to the heart, for 
she uttered a faint shriek and fell to the floor. 
A dense crowd thickened about her, effectually 
barring the entrance of the tall figure which stood 
by thedoor. He had apparently no apprehension 
that the lady who was fainting was his companion, 
and he made no attempt to pass. Had he done 
80, it would not have been easy to prevent him, 
for his powerful frame could have forced a way 


through the crowd of agileand slender Parisians, | 


with small effort on his part. Walter tore off 
the lady’s mask, and the long, beautiful hair fell 
down in rippling waves below her waist. It was 
Margaret! Without waiting for her to revive, 
he took her in his arms, bore her, unresisted, to 
the street, and placed her in the first carriage that 
offered. She did not awake from that death-like 
swoon until she was carried to a chamber; and 
then she revived to see only Walter. He forbore 
to question her then, but waited until she was 
fully restored, and a violent burst of grief had re- 
lieved her. Then she sat in calmness until he 
should speak to her. She did not dare to ask 
him a question, but her eyes watched the door, as 
if she expected some one to enter. 

“He will never come, Margaret, you will 
never see him more,” said Walter ; “or if he in- 
deed should enter here, I would kif him upon 
the threshold.” 

Margaret shuddered; and then she rose from 
the bed, and falling on her knees before her 
brother, she faltered out her long, sad confession, 
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her penitence and her sorrow. They were words 
that burned into that fond and proud brother’s 
heart most deeply, but they were never again ut- 
tered by her, to any human being, and never re- 
peated by him. He crossed the seas again, with 
the wreck of what was his sister, and bore her to 
his home once more. Leonard Bruce and his 
children were there! He could not bear the sol- 
itude of his desecrated home, and he had come 
to leave his little ones with those who would love 
them, and then to become a wanderer. 

Margaret was dying. It was touching to wit- 
ness her meeting with her children; but to Leon- 
ard, she was impenetrably silent. Melted by 
her sufferings; by the approach of her death 
which seemed now so inevitable; by the love he 
had lavished on her and could not now subdue ; 
by the perfect, the wondrous beauty which stole 
over her face, he poured out his forgiveness and 
his assurance of his returned affection. She 
heard him, and turning her eyes to the wall, she 
uttered a single word—‘ Hector.” It was the 
last. 

Leonard Bruce and Walter left the country 
again together, and wandered in foreign lands 
for two years. When they returned, the children 
were transferred to their father’s care again, for 
Margaret’s parents no longer lived ; and he had 
brought home to them a second mother; an 
English girl, poor, of simple habits, and only 
beautiful because she was sweet-tempered and 
unassuming; and to her watchful and tender 
love, the orphans owed unutterable but deeply 
felt thanks. Her picture hangs on the staircase 
beside that of her husband. I have only one 
thing moreto add. My quiet, melancholy, sober 
Aunt Esther, was the daughter of Margaret 
Bruce! 


SINGULAR INTERPOSITION. 

A lady had a tame bird, which she was in the 
habit of letting out of its cage every day. One 
morning, as it was picking crumbs of bread off 
the carpet, her cat, who always before showed 
great kindness for the bird, seized it on a sudden 
and jumped with it in her mouth upon the table. 
The lady was much alarmed for the safety of her 
favorite, and turning about, instantly discovered 
the cause. The door had been left open, and a 
strange cat had just come into the room. After 
turning it out, her own cat came down from her 
place of safety, and dropped the bird, without 
doing it the smallest injury.—Salem Register. 


The poor man has health, a good appetite, and 
sleeps Condly #8 night. The rich man has his 
cares, his headaches, and his heart aches; and if 
the sum of human enjoyment could be exactly 
measured by some sort of moral thermometer, we 
should find that real happiness is pretty equally dis- 
tributed, and that there is little cause for any man 
to repine at hie own lot,orenvy that of his neighbor. 
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I THINK OF THEE. 


And the brilliant scenes of memory 
O’er my soul come rushing fast, 

Like sunbeams o’er a gloomy sea, 

Then, Lizzie, then I think of thee. 


When day’s sweet, departing glories 
On the west their foot-prints leave, 
And the stars, like pearly tear-drops, 
Steal adown the cheek of eve, 
Then sadness turns the golden key 
Within the gate of memory. 


When the silvery tongue of music 
Holds me listening to it long, 
I get dreaming, like a Peri 
Hearkening to some bright world’s song, 
Until my soul, unconsciously, 
Gets free, and dove-like, flies to thee. 


When Aurora, rosy-blushing, 
Flings abroad her royal pearls, 
And her banner, striped with sunlight, 
In the Orient unfurls, 
The sense of beauty steals o’er me, 
Then, Lizzie, e’er I think of thee. 


When the world grows cold and scornful, 
Filling all my breast with grief, 
And I feel there’s none to love me— 
None to give my heart relief, 
Then some sweet spirit guarding me, 
Directs my thoughts to think of thee. 
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THE TWO BRIDALS 
IN THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 


BY EMMA CARRA. 


“I wisn I had some money to buy me a ball; 
it is ball time now and all the boys have them,” 
said Albert Griswold, gently winding his arms 
around his mother’s neck, with his eyes turned 
towards his father, who half reclined on the sofa, 
wrapped up in his costly breakfast suit, and occa- 
sionally puffing from his aromatic cigar blue 
wreaths of smoke. 

“ Ask father,” whispered the mother, in his 
ear; ‘he has plenty of money, you know, and I 
guess he will give you enough to buy you a 
ball.” 

“No, you ask him, mother; because I am 
afraid he will scold me for giving my other to 
Willie Mumford.” 

The father’s eyes were on the morning paper 
he held in his hand, but he heard the conversa- 
tion that passed between his wife and child, and 
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glanced in the direction where his son hung so 
caressingly on his mother’s neck, just in season 
to catch the eyes of both. Leaning a little 
farther forward, he buried his fingers in his vest 
pocket for a moment, and then drew out a piece 
of silver, saying : 

“Here, Albert; now when you get another 
ball, see if you can keep it, and not give it to the 
first ragged urchin you meet in the street without 
one.” 

“ Willie Mumford isn’t an urchin, father,” 
said Albert, timidly, “he is a good boy, and sits 
right side of me in school, and sometimes he 
helps me get my lessons.” 

Mr. Griswold seemed a little disconcerted for a 
moment, but he soon rallied, and without mak- 
ing any answer of reproof or otherwise, he held 
the paper a little nearer to his face, and went on 
with his reading. 

“T have got twenty-five cents, mother,” whie- 
pered Albert, as he again stepped back to his pa- 
rent’s side ; “that will buy me a ball anda top, 
too,” and for a moment he expressed his joy by 
being very profuse with his kisses, and then be- 
fore one could be returned he bounded towards 
the door that led to the front hall. Mrs. Gris- 
wold gave a light tap on the carpet with her em- 
broidered slipper; Albert looked back, wonder- 
ingly, and she made a slight movement of her 
hand for him to return and kiss his father. The 
boy hesitated an instant, and then his smile died 
away and he went noiselessly back, and without 
removing his hands from his side, he leaned his 
head forward and touched his lips to his father’s 
cheek ; but the latter didn’t seem to notice it, so 
the boy turned softly away, and in another mo- 
ment he was in the street on his way to the toy 
store on the corner. When the echo of Albert’s 
foot-fall died away, the wife left her seat by the 
grate and went over to the sofa where her hus- 
band was sitting. There was a little more mois- 
ture on her lashes than Nature requires in her 
healthy mood, but still she was silent until her 
husband had finished the perusal of his paper, 
then she said with a forced cheerfulness : 

“I wish, husband, that you would try to bea 
little more affectionate towards Albert; it is so 
necessary for his happiness to be loved.” 

“ Well, I don’t know bat it is; but I think it 
is rather small business for a man to be fussing 
over children : I believe in leaving such things 
for the women. If I provide you with the hand- 
somest house in this fashionable street and keep 
money, why, that is my part without making a 
fool of myself by hugging and kissing 


thongh he made an effort to the contrary, he 


the 
juveniles. But let me tell you, Alice, that you 
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are spoiling that boy by making such a baby of 
him ; but then he is just like you, after all,” and 

Mr. Griswold threw down the paper and arose 

from his seat to make preparations to go to his 

office, and half an hour afterwards he was in 

State Street discussing business with others, who 

like himself thought that a bird could but be hap- 

py in a golden cage, though it stood where the 
sun of love seldom penetrated. 

When Mrs. Griswold heard her husband close 
the front door, she buried her face in the soft pil- 

low that lay on the sofa, and wept: she scarcely 
knew why, for she was surrounded by every com- 
fort that money could buy, and was looked upon 

in society as one of the favored in fortune. A 
careless spectator would have deemed it ungrate- 
ful in the wife as she reclined amid these costly 
surroundings, to weep for what seemed to be im- 
aginary woes; but seldom can the superficial 
observer penetrate beyond the surface, and thus 
it was in Mrs. Griswold’s case, for as those hot 
tears coursed slowly down her fair cheek, her 
mind went back to her cottage home that nestled 
in summer amid green leaves near the roadside, 
with broad fields and dark woodlands in the back- 
ground, where from childhood up to the hour of 
her departure from home as a bride, she had 
ever been wont to lay her head upon her mother’s 
breast when weary or sad, and receive sympathy, 
@ sure antidote for earth’s cares. And she re- 
membered, too, a pale, still youth who sat in the 
village church and gazed on her on the morning 
of her bridal. When younger, he had broken 
for her the snow path in winter, while on their 
way to school; had helped her to master the 
difficult lessons, and often sheltered her from all 
blame when the fault was hers. 

Bat he was poor; his widowed mother only 
owned the little cottage in which she lived, and 
where her son cultivated the small garden ; but 
he never seemed poor to Alice, until the wealthy 
Mr. Griswold stopped at her mother’s one day 
to enquire the way to a rich neighbor’s dwelling, 
and from that time she forgot all she had ever 
said to Albert Marriott, when he told her how 
much he loved her, and with joy his mother 
looked forward to the time when her sweet songs 
would be sung in his own little cottage; for the 
monied man came again. As his coffers were 
full, he wished to ornament his possessions, and 
never had he seen an ornament so much to his 
mind as Alice Claflin; so when he rode to his 
friend’s country seat again, he called at the cot- 
tage and convinced Mrs. Claflin of his opulence 
and popularity. The widow's mind was dazzled 
with the tableau of wealth that he presented, and 
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his wife and remove to the city. At first Albert 
timidly expostulated, and pointed to the gilded 
cages that held their wealthy neighbors’ birds, 
debarred from freedom to roam in their native 
element, but all arguments were overruled by the 
mother and daughter. Money was the magic 
power that was to bring all happiness, and Al- 
bert returned to his lonely home to brood over 
disappointment. But the young man felt no 
pang of jealousy ; he hoped, he prayed that she 
whom he loved so fondly might be happier in 
another home than she ever could have been in 
his; and when he saw the villagers with happy 
smiles, flocking towards the church, he joined 
the throng, and with a heart well nigh bursting, 
he witnessed the ceremony that separated him 
forever from Alice. But the proud, new-made 
husband knew not his secret; so as one of her 
rustic friends he was allowed to again press his 
now colorless lips to the cheek of the bride. Al- 
bert knew that it must be the last, and it was an 
icy touch, that caused the rose tint fora moment 
to disappear; but the gathering group of child- 
hood acquaintances rushed forward to greet the 
fair young creature, and none saw the corpse- 
like face depart, as at the threshold it stopped for 
a last, lingering look ; none save the mother and 
bride, and with them it was stamped indelibly. 
Albert returned to his home and his rustic em- 
ployment ; but his shadow crossed the threshold 
of Mrs. Claflin’s cottage no more, and she and 
Mrs. Marriott seldom saw each other. 

No rustic friend of Alice’s childhood was in- 
vited to visit the bride in her city home, for the 
cold, proud glance of the new-made husband was 
upon her, and with a formal good-by, they separ- 
ated. Fora time, Alice thought that she was 
happy in her new home, though she was often 
reminded that she must be alittle more dignified 
when company was present, and avoid all coun- 
try phrases, and never speak of vegetation or 
nature, for city people didn’t talk upon such 
su 
“ What shall I talk about?” timidly inquired 
Alice. 

“The fashions and the general news of the 
day,” was the reply. ‘ Make yourself acquaint- 
ed with fashionable society, and learn from it, 
and don’t depend on me to teach or entertain 
you.” 

But everything was novel that now surround- 
ed the village belle, so she tried to persuade 
herself that she was happy, nor missed the old 
familiar smiles that used to greet her. The 
mother seldom came, and when she did a hin 
was always given to the daughter that she had 


from this time she urged her daughter to become 


better avoid publiclty; her ways were so old- 
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fashioned that their acquaintances would think 
her very odd. And so time passed until the 
bright-eyed Albert was welcomed to their home, 
and then the mother named the boy, for the 
sound of the name still lingered on her ear like 
some sweet note of music, the echo of which 
thrills long after the outward vision of the band 
has departed. Mr. Griswold knew no reason 
why his wife should fancy that name more than 
another, and Albert was the name agreed upon ; 
and thus time whirled on, changing all on which 
it had power to act. 

The morning when our story opens Albert had 
passed his ninth birthday. A little sister had 
come and gone since he first saw the light, and 
now Mrs. Griswold clung to her boy with still 
more tenacity. It brought severe pangs to her 
affectionate heart, as she saw his father turn 
coldly and impatiently away from his warm 
caresses, and worship the idol for which she had 
been pursuaded to marry him, and it seemed as 
if her heart would burst in its eagerness.te find 
some one, loving and worthy to be loved, to 
whom she might unbosom her griefs, and reveal 
that fashionable smiles lit up by gas light had no 
charms for her ; that rosewood and velvet, gold 
and popularity but made her look back to the 
cottage by the roadside, and stamp indelibly the 
contrast to the disadvantage of the gaudy home. 
And so Mrs. Griswold reflected and wept, for 
she was alone, now, and might indulge her 
grief without giving pain to her darling boy, who 
was almost always by her side. Servants came 
in and removed the silver from the breakfast 
table, and as their mistress half reclined on the 
luxurious sofa, with her head turned from them, 
with a sigh they returned to their labors, wishing 
that they could be as free from toil and care as 
she who employed them. 

With the first breath of the keen, frosty air, 
Albert forgot that his father did not return his 
kiss, for the love that his father might have shar- 
ed, was all lavished on his mother, save when he 
furnished him with silver to buy a new toy, and 
then, as his caresses met with no return, they 
were soon ended, and the object almost fogotten, 
and thus it was now, as the beautiful boy tripped 
with an elastic step to the variety store on the 
corner. But he stopped suddenly, as he came 
opposite the large window, for there stood Hettie 
Vinton, looking so wishfully through the large 
panes, with her little bare, red feet pressing the 
stones that glistened in the early sun-light, as it 
came down over the house tops. 

Hettie held up first one little pink foot and 

- then the other, as if to warm it by the side of her 
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old faded shawl that had undergone this process 
until it was tightly wrapped around her neck, 
leaving her little plump shoulders exposed to 
the keen air. Albert stopped short in his fast 
walking, or rather skipping, and eyed the little 
grotesque figure before him. Her hood but half 
concealed her soft brown curls, one of which was 
blown by the wind hither andhither, as it escap- 
ed through a rent in the back of her torn hood. 
In spite of the little vexations at home, Albert 
was in a merry mood, for a small portion which 
seemed large to him of the magic key to mirth 
was in his hand; so he stepped nearer the little 
child of want, and then with a roguish smile he 
looked into her face, while with his right hand 
he gave a sly pull to the stray curl. Hettie didn’t 
seem to notice him, so intent was she in gazing 
on the smoking loaves that the baker had just 
left within, and the sugared cakes that lay heap- 
ed up beside them. Albert felt a little ashamed 
of what he had done, for he had violated a pre- 
cept that his mother had taught him: to be 
respectful to inferiors in wealth, and he was glad 
that she had not noticed him, and yet he could 
not bear to pass in without her looking at him, 
so as he came round onthe other side, he extend- 
ed his foot, which was encased in a new boot, 
and gently touched Hettie’s little bare toes as 
they came to the cold flags on that side to re- 
lieve the other benumbed members. The light 
pinch did not hurt Hettie’s toes, but it reminded 
her that some one had observed that she was 
barefoot, and how impossible it was for her to get 
a new pair of shoes, and when on looking up she 
beheld the handsome Albert Griswold whom she 
met every morning on his way to school, her 
cheeks turned even a brighter pink than those 
little cold feet; but she said nothing, she only 
pulled her old hood a little fnrther over her eyes, 
gave another jerk to the short skirt of her frock, 
which almost severed it from the waist, as if to 
hide her feet, and then she pressed her face so 
close to the glass that the roguish boy could not 
see it; so he waited a moment on the step to see 
if she did not look up, and as she did not, he 
passed in, still wishing that she would speak 
to him. 

«0, how nice and warm it is in here!” thought 
Albert. “I wish she would come in and warm 
her ;” and then he turned and beckoned for her 
to come in, and now he saw that she was crying. 
“Perhaps it was I that made her cry,” he said, 
mentally; so without asking for the toys he went 
out again, and this time he stepped politely to 
her side and said : 

“Come into the warm shop, Hettie; it is so 


torn pantalette,.and then she hugged closer the 


nice in there, you can warm you.” 
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let folks in there that haven’t got any money.” 
“O, yes they will, Hettie;there is Mrs. Nash 
in there now, and I heard her say she didn’t 
come to buy anything.” . 
“ But she is dressed nice, and they know that 


ceived in exchange when he purchased the cakes, 
slyly dropped it into her lap, and told her to buy 
something to carry home to her mother. The 
little girl hesitated to take it, and a deep blush 
overspread her features, but Albert urged her, 
She has got money, if she don’t buy bread and | saying he could get plenty more ; so she accept- 
cakes with it.” , ed it with a secret joy at the thought of what she 
“Do you want a cake, Hettie? If you do, | could purchase for her mother. 
come right in here and I will buy you one,” and Hettie now began to tuck her ringlets under 
Albert showed her the bright coin he held in his | her hood and get ready to step out again on the 
hand, and he thought that he didn’t care if he | flags. All the customers were busy at the coun- 
didn’t have any ball if Hettie would only stop | ter with their backs towards the children, so the 
crying and not look so sad. boy drew from Hettie’s shoulders the faded 
The little girl was ashamed to say she did | shawl and shook it out wider, and just as he was 
want the cake, and too hungry to say no; and | in the act of replacing it, his father entered the 
as the boy looked into her sad little face, he for- | store to get a new supply of cigars. Mr. Gris- 
got that he was dressed in broadcloth and she in | wold did not speak immediately, but listened and 
rags, 80 he took her hand in his and led her in- | watched for a moment, and then stepping across 
to the store. As Hettie entered the store, the | the floor, ere Albert knew he was there, seized 
owner looked at her in such a manner that if | him rudely by the collar and bade him purchase 
Albert had not been with her she would have run | his toys and go home, nor spend his time talking 
out; but the boy led her to the stove, and then | with beggars. The little girl was frightened, and 
called for some cakes and presented them to her. | scarcely knowing what she did, sprang towards 
“TI wish you had some shoes, Hettie.” said Al- | the door, while the coin that the rich man’s son 
bert, “why don’t you get some? Itis too cold | had given her, rolled in various directions across 
now to go without shoes.” the floor. She did not stop to gather it up, but 
“Mother has been too poor since father died.” | ran along the frosty stones as if she were fleeing 
“ What will you do when the snow comes?” | from the just punishment of crime. 
“ Mother says she shall be dead, then,” said “ Have you bought the ball you came in for ?” 
Hettie, laying down the cake and sobbing so loud | sternly inquired the father. 
that the shopkeeper looked ap with athreatening | ‘‘No,” answered the boy, timidly, “I don’t 
air. Hettie looked towards the door as if she | want any ball.” 
would like to make her escape, but her little pro- | | ‘‘ Then where is the money I gave you?” 
tector stood between her and it and whispered : Albert hesitated. 


“You must get warm before you go; but | “I guess what he didn’t spend for cakes for 


“Darsn’t,” replied the child; “they don’t | with us,” and then he took the coin he had re- 


what makes you think your mother will die?” | the little girl, is on the floor,” said the shopkeep- 


“©, she is so sick and the doctor don’t come 
there now, for mother told him that she couldn’t 
pay him ; so she must die, and then I shall have 
to go to the poor-honse. They have shoes there, 
but they are very heavy,” and Hettie’s cake lay 
untasted in her lap, as she crouched by the stove 
with her sorrowful face. 

Albert no longer cared about the ball, for he 
had known little Hettie a long time; that is, he 
had met her almost every day when he was on 
his way to school, and she was passing to her 
school-house in an opposite direction, and how 
often he had wished, when the baby was alive, 

that she would grow up and look just like the 
prim little Hettie ; for it was only lately that she 
had gone barefoot and worn such tattered clothes, 
so now as he saw her grief, he bent low and 
whispered in her ear: “ You shan’t go to the 
poor house—my mother hasn’t got any little 


er, going around the counter to pick up the coin 
that had fallen, and handing it to the rich 
customer. 

“ Just like him,” said the father, receiving the 
coin and looking at his son sharply ; then turn- 
ing to the other, he added : 

“I don’t mind parting with the money, for you 
know, Mr. Brush, that I give away a great deal 
in the course of a year for benevolent purposes.” 
“Certainly, sir, certainly; I know you do,” 
returned the other, and he wanted to add: “ But 
not in sums less than a hundred dollars, so that 
you can see your name in the papers next day ;” 

but he was afraid of losing one of his best cigar 

customers, so he continued: “I can’t blame you 
for not wanting your son to speak to those beg- 


gars, they are very designing even when they are 
very young.” 


“ Hettic isn’t,” said Albert, turning very red, 


girl, and I will ask her to let you come and live 


“nor she isn’t a begger neither.” 
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“ Hush!” said the father, and ina few mo- 
ments more Mr. Griswold went out, taking his 
son with him, telling him to go home and not 
ask him for any more money for a month, for he 
must learn better than to squander it on beggars. 
Albert kept back all his tears until he reached 
that luxurious room where but a short time be- 
fore he had left his mother, and when he saw 
that she, too, was unhappy, he wound his arms 
around her neck and told her of all that had 
transpired since he went out, and begged her if 
Hettie’s mother died, to bring her to their home 
and let her be his sister. 

“T will think of it,” said the mother, affection- 
ately, as she wiped the tears from her yet girlish 
face, and arose to ascertain if it were not near the 
time that he should go to school. 

A few hours later in the day, Mr. Griswold 
was seated at his desk; he had dropped his pen, 
and was so engaged in thought, that for a mo- 
ment he did not notice that the little heroine of 
the morning’s incident stood before him. 

“What do you want?” said the rich man, giv- 
ing her a cold glance.” 

“T came to tell you, sir, that my mother wants 
to see you.” 

Mr. Griswold sat a moment in silence, and 
then he drew out his pocket-book, extracted a 
number of notes and reached them to the child, 
who grasped them eagerly and with a light 
bound sprang towards the door; but the heavy 
latch had closed so tightly that Hettie’s strength 
was insufficient toopen it. Mr. Griswold looked 
for a few seconds on vacancy and then he arose 
and lifted the latch, but he still lingered with the 
door closed, and extending his hand he said : 

“ Let me look at the notes again, little girl.” 

Hettie handed them back, and in another mo- 
ment he returned them to his pocket-kook, saying : 

“Tell your mother if she wants to see me she 
must come here, and I can’t spare any money 
now.” 

“My mother is too sick,” sobbed the child ; 
but Mr. Griswold didn’t seem to observe what 
she said, he only went back to his desk and read 
his newspaper upside down, with a flushed face, 
and the office boy rejoiced when the Old South 
clock released him at noon from the sharp tones 
of his employer’s voice and so the day wore 
away. * * * * 

“Will you go, mother ?”’ said Albert, looking 
up earnestly in her face. 

Mrs. Griswold sat thoughtfully gazing into the 
grate for a moment, and then answered yes, and 
in a short time, with Albert’s hand clasped with- 
in her own, she walked quickly down the street, 
and then struck off into a narrow alley and as- 


cended three or four flights of stairs. Ere Mrs. 
Griswold reached the top of the last flight, she 
half turned to go back, but her boy sprang past 
her and threw back the door that closed the inva- 
lid’s room, 

Mrs. Griswold, unknown to her husband, had 
often visited the poor, and supplied them with 
many comforts; but no scene that she had ever 
witnessed had equalled this in intensity of 
wretchedness ; but we will not stop to describe it, 
save that the mother lay dying, with none near 
but her little Hettie. Mrs. Vinton’s lips were 
sealed to be unclosed no more, but the windows 
of her soul were open, and through them she look- 
ed out upon the group, and manifested by signs 
the hope that the mother of the boy would be 
kind to her child, nor let her perish with want. 
Mrs. Griswold promised, and a week later the or- 
phan child was furnished with comfortable clothes 
and sent to a kind neighbor’s house to remain 
until she could be permanently provided for. 

When Hettie’s long curls were combed out 
smoothly, and her feet encased in neat shoes, 
with becoming garments adorning her graceful 
form, Mr. Griswold would gladly have adopted 
the child as her own, but her husband would not 
consent to it, and when she mentioned the name 
of the child, he bade her never speak to him 
again concerning her, but let her go and take her 
chance with other paupers. 


It had been several years now since Mrs. 


Claflin had visited her daughter; she knew she 
was looked upon by the husband as an unwelcome 
guest, and in her letters she pleaded growing in- 
firmities as the cause of her absence. After Mrs, 
Griswold had spoken of the adoption of Hettie, 
and been so abruptly refused, a new idea seemed 
to enter her brain, and a few weeks after she in- 
formed her husband that she should like to visit 
the cottage where she spent her childhood, and 
amid old scenes spend a short time with her 
mother. 

Although Mr. Griswold seemed rather reluctant 
to have her go, he consented, and supplied her lib- 
erally with money, for he wished to skow the 
rustics of her native place, how superior had been 
her lot in life. With joy did the rich man’s wife 
hasten the preparations, and in a few days she 
was ready with her idol boy to visit the home of 
her childhood. When the carriage drove up to 
the door and Mrs. Griswold and her son stepped 
in, she gave orders for the driver to stop in a 
street she designated, and when this order was 
obeyed, Hettie came out from a low, brown house, 
so changed in costume and expression that it 
would have been hard to rocognize her now as 
the former Hettie, with her chilled feet, at the 
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shop-keeper’s window. Mrs. Griswold loved the 
child, and it was not strange that she should, for 
she had mild blue eyes and soft brown curls like 
her own dear babe, and had the little Alice lived, 
her age would have been about the same. Al5 
bert also loved the orphan child, although recent- 
ly he had not seen her, for his mother did not 
wish to teach him to deceive his father. Mrs. 
Griswold took Hettie to the home of her child- 
hood, and after the greeting was over, presented 
the orphan to her mother, saying : 

“ Keep her, mother, for my sake, and as she 
grows older she will watch over you, and I trust 
be to you what my situation in life forbids my 
being—a devoted daughter.” 

From this time Hettie knew no more of want, 
for she seemed to supply a place at the hearth- 
stone that had long been vacant, so she received 
all the privileges of a daughter and soon became 
the pet of the neighborhood. Mrs. Claflin called 
her by her own maiden name, Louisa Elliot, and 
among new scenes and pleasant companions, her 
former situation faded from her memory. 

How natural looked the scenes of childhood to 
the city wife! but old emotions of happiness had 
gone forever. The birds sang as sweetly now as 
formerly, but they brought discord to her ear, 
for their songs reminded her of the long years 
that had intervened since she, too, sang in glee. 
He who had loved her so fondly in years gone by 
still occupied the cottage with his mother, and 
when he met her, it was with the same kind 
smile ; but well she knew that he thought her 
ungrateful in the past. And so the time passed, 
until she returned to her city home, to wear a 
smiling face before those with whom she felt no 
sympathy. 

And now, reader, we will imbibe the spirit of 
the day, and skim along the track of time with 
lightning speed, nor stop till we have reached 
fifteen years beyond the morning that little Het- 
tie, then about five years old, crouched with her 
naked feet at the stove in the variety store, and 
talked with the little boy in broadcloth. There 
is to be another wedding in the little village 
church now, the tall spire of which points upward 
just the same, but the moss has gathered thicker 
on the roof, and another set of maidens attend the 
bridal. The couple in point of wealth are much 
the same; the bride has no dowry save her beau- 
ty and noble heart, but the one of her choice has 
enough for both; or if poverty should become 
their lot they can still be happy, for gold is but a 
secondary object with both. The couple we 


speak of are Albert Griswold and Hettie, or 


Louisa as she is now called. Mrs. Claflin’s cot- 
tage has been her home ever since she first 
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breathed the pure air of the country, and as 
years swept by and Albert visited the little 
homestead of his grandmother, his love for the 
beautifal orphan grew more intense, until it end- 
ed in a marriage at the village church. Albert’s 
father had not seen his son’s bride since he took 
from her the notes in his office, for when Mrs. 
Griswold saw how prejudiced her husband was 
against the child, she ceased to speak her name, 
and he had never visited his mother-in-law since 
the orphan dwelt with her. As ho grew older, 
he became so much engrossed in business that he 
seldom left the city and cultivated but few friend- 
ships, save such as he could turn to some pecu- 
niary advantage. Mrs. Griswold knew how de- 
votedly her son was attached to the one of his 
choice, and as her own happiness had heen sacri- 
ficed for money, she did not wish his to be wreck- 
ed in the same manner. Knowing that his fa- 
ther would never consent to his becoming the hus- 
band of one who was poor, several weeks passed 
after the bridal in the village church ere Albert 
informed him that another had been added to the 
family. Mr. Griswold’s first inquiry was, “Is 
she rich ?” and when he was answered that she 
had a large fortune in prospect, he made but 
few more inquiries, only slightly reproving his 
son for his boyish folly in keeping the affair so 
secret. 

When the bride took np her residence in her 
father in-law’s family, and was introduced to him 
as Mrs. Griswold, he started and turned a little 
pale, and a few days after he asked his wife if 
she had ever heard what became of Mrs. Vinton’s 
orphan child. . 

“Did you not forbid my mentioning her name 
in your presence? and why should you expect 
me to trace her history farther?” said the wife. 

“True, but I—” he did not finish the sentence, 
but mused for a few moments in silence, and then 
went out. From this time Mr. Griswold seemed 
more thoughtfnl and less intent on making 
money, and then he told his son that he was be- 
coming tired of so much care, and in future Al- 
bert must take more of the responsibility of the 
office. Hettie, from the day of her entrance into 
the wealthy man’s home, seemed to breathe into it 
a new air of happiness, for it was her study to 
please ; perhaps she was more anxious because 
she knew that the truth must some day be known 
that she was a penniless orphan ere her marriage. 
A year had nearly sped by when Mr. Griswold 
spoke again of Mrs. Vinton’s child. His wife 
made no immediate reply, and so the husband 
continued : 

“ Alice,” he said, “I have made inquiries con- 
cerning that child, and I can learn nothing save 
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that she was taken away from her miserable home, 
where her mother died, by a lady, to be educated 
and cared for. Now if Albert had not told me 
that Louisa has a mother living, I should think 
that his wife was a child of—of my old friend, 
William Vinton, for she looks very much like 
Mrs. Vinton in former days.” 

“ And was that wretched mother the wife of 
your friend, and you so loath to befriend the 
child ?” 

“ He was my friend once, Alice; but—but—” 
and he who through long years had worshipped 
gold, seemed now subdued, for white hairs had 
begun to thicken over his brow, and he felt that 
life would not endure forever, and as he neared 
the home prepared for all, remorse was busy at 
his heart and he could not smother its fires any 
longer. Mrs. Griswold, with woman’s quick pen- 
etration, saw that her husband’s heart was soften- 
ed, and taking a seat by his side, said gently : 

“ With the exception of you and I, Louisa has 
no parents save an adopted mother;” and then 
she gradually revealed everything. Commencing 
with her early marriage, she told him how she 
had yearned for tenderness, and how unhappy 
she had been when he made money his idol, to 
the neglect of home and the duties of social life, 
and that she could not bear that Albert’s happi- 
ness should be sacrificed in order that he should 
be united to a wealthy bride; and knowing that 
in every respect, save the lack of money, Louisa 
was one whom he would approve, she had not 
opposed her son’s desire to marry her whom he 
had loved from boyhood up. Mr. Griswold was 
very pale during the recital, and yet he strove to 
be calm; but though he loved his son’s wife, he 
could not give up at once the pride that had lin- 
gered around him for so many years, and now 
the inward struggle caused the pallid features. 
When the wife had done speaking, he arose, and 
for the first time in long years, pressed his lips to 
her cheek, saying : 

**T do not blame you, Alice—God is just ; but 
I cannot talk with you longer now;” and he 
seemed like one who makes a giant effort to ap- 
pear calm when the heart is deeply moved, and 
then he added : “Tell no one of this interview at 
present, and in a few days you shall know more.” 

From this time, the change in Mr. Griswold’s 
manner gradually increased, until his wife ceased 
to regret the love of former days, the object of 
which had long since settled down in life, the 
partner of one who was contented to share his 
home and once divided heart. Mrs. Claflin was 
sent for by her daughter, to make them a visit, 
and from that time her home was with her daugh- 
ter and her adopted child. After several weeks 


passed by, Mrs. Griswold learned from her hus- 
band, that in early life, ere his marriage, Wil- 
liam Vinton and he were intimate friends, and 
one evening, at a gaming table, they had played 
for money, when Mr. Vinton being successful, 
and getting excited by the play, said he would 
stake two thousand dollars, his all, against the 
same amount, with any one in the room. Mr. 
Griswold laid down the sum required and won. 
His friend was penniless. From that time Mr. 
Vinton took the downward road ; misfortunes 
crowded thick upon him ; his two children sick- 
ened and died, and in the midst of poverty the 
little Hettie was born. At length, in despair, he 
died a suicide. He had told his wife all, and af- 
ter her husband’s death, she in her poverty, beg- 
ged Mr. Griswold to restore a part of the sum he 
had won; but he refused, and left her with her 
child to suffer, while he and his young wife lived 
luxuriously on the gains made from such a capi- 
tal. The timid Mrs. Vinton had never sought 
his home, or she might have been more success- 
ful; and so she died, as the reader has seen, in 
want; but if the eyes could express it, she was 
not devoid of hope that her child would be pro- 
vided for, when she saw the benevolent little boy 
whom Hettie had that morning told her of, stand- 
ing with his mother at her bedside. Although 
Mrs. Vinton had ventured to send for Mr. Gris- 
wold, he went not to the dying one, and years af- 
ter, the scene at the office was remembered only 
as a dream. 

When Mr. Griswold saw that his wife and son 
took an interest in the little Hettie, he strove to 
crush it from the first, for fear that all would be- 
come public, and his wife and friends despise him 
for his baseness in retaining the money that left 
his friend a beggar. This was the sole cause of 
his dislike to the orphan; but Mrs. Griswold 
kept her husband’s secret, so that his son and 
wife thought that his only objection was the lack 
of money on her part, and when this was recon- 
ciled, life glided smoothly with all. 


+ 


GO IT WHILE YOU’RE YOUNG, 


“ Go it while you’re , for when you 
old you can’t.” E —go it—but not “= 
misery; go it, but not aher wine; go it, but not 
after dissipation, folly or vice, for when you get 
old you can’t; and it do you wont, for you 
will never get old! But go it—go it after your 
business; go it after virtue; go it after that 
pretty girl whom you want to marry ; go it after 
these, for when you get old you can’t, and there 
will be no use either of your going it then, for 
you will have health, wealth, honor, a good old 
woman and children to bless you, and you can 
take your ease! But until you get old, go it 
after these things.—Phii ia Courier. 
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TRUE AND FALSE BENEVOLENCE. 


THE REAPERS. 


BY MRS. T. ELDREDGE. 

By the margin of a fountain they have lain their sickles by, 

They are resting on the greensward with their loaded 
wagons nigh ; 

They’re a merry band of reapers, singing through the live- 
long day, 

Their homes are filled with plenty and their barns with 
grein and hay. 


Now they fill their earthen vessels with cold water to the 
brim, 

limb ; 

Proud, honest, free and happy, ever singing at their toil, 

Telling whilst they reap together how they love to till the 
soil. 


I have watched them from my lattice through the livelong 
summer’s day, 

I have seen them coming homeward with their loads of 
grain and hay: 

Seen them quafling fiom the fountain where the water's 
sparkle clear, 

No poison lingers in its depths to fill their hearts with fear. 


See, now they’re coming homeward with a song upon their 
li 


ips: 

“* Cold water, clear cold water, from the fountain bright 
that drips— 

Cold water, clear cold water, free from every spot or stain, 

It never caused a mother's heart to throb with grief or 
pain.” 

Think of the feeble colonists that knelt en Plymouth’s 
soil, 

"Neath skies that frowned above them, asking God to bless 


Can sing and talk together whilst they garner up the grain. 

How I love te watch the reapers when returning from 
their toil, 

They are strong, athletic youths—noble sons of Freedom’s 
soil ; 


Now they’re drinking from the fountain, shouting all the 
while with glee, 
“ Cold water is our beverage—'tis stainless, pure and free.”” 


TRUE AND FALSE BENEVOLENCE. 


BY FLORA E. MORTON. 


“Can you not wait a halfhour and keep 
Eddy quiet, while I make some bread ?” 

“Why, no indeed! Mary, how can you ask 
such a question, when you know they think that 
old Mrs. Howland is just gone?” 

“ Well, there are others to render all necessary 
assistance, and besides, I only asked you to help 
me for a short time.” 

“ But if everybody said so, who would go?” 

“Let me tell you, Julia, 7 think it would be 
far more benevolent for you to stay at home this 
morning and assist me, than to spend your time 


with Mrs, Howland, who has plenty of friends to 
bestow all the attentions required.” 

“You and I do not agree in our ideas of be- 
nevolence ;” and Julia, with a curl of her rosy 
lip, departed on her errand of mercy! 

The two speakers were Mary and Julia Carl- 
ton, the elder daughters of a respectable farmer 
in one of our New England villages. Their 
mother had died when they were of the ages of 
twelve and nine, and their father, after five years 
of mourning for the bride of his youth, had mar- 
ried a fair, gentle woman, who felt a tender love 
and warm interest for the motherless girls. 
Three years of wedded life had bestowed upon 
them two children, Rose—a little girl of two— 
and Eddy the baby. Mary Carlton, the eldest 
daughter, was a fair, gentle girl, who had inher- 
ited her mother’s amiable, retiring disposition; 
but Julia was more impulsive and excitable— 
never looking ahead for the consequences of any 
act. She possessed an inordinate love of admi- 
ration and flattery, and hesitated not to use de- 
ception or “ plan,” as she called it, to obtain it. 

A young physician had recently come into the 
little village of Melrose, and being handsome, 
agreeable and talented, he very soon became the 
centre of attraction. Smiles wreathed rosy lips, 
and bright eyes sparkled, when young Dr. Vale 
made his appearance in the village circles. The 
gossips, of course, had plenty of occupation, 
and many extra cups of tea were drank in con- 
sequence of his debut ! 

Julia Carlton determined that Jer charms 
should win this ‘bright, particular star;” and 
she revolved many schemes in her mind. But 
none seemed particularly feasible, until, on one 
bright afternoon in May, a young friend dropped 
in to see the sisters. In the course of conversa- 
tion, she said : 

“T have understood that Dr. Vale is a church 
member, and very devoted; and he said to Mrs. 
Hawthorne, the other day, that Ais wife must 
have the bump of benevolence fully developed. 
So, girls, look out; I fear none of us will be 
good enough for him! Bat I must go; so 
adieu!” 

Julia sat thoughtfully by the window fora 
short time; then catching up her white sun-bon- 
net, she wended her way to the house of Mrs. 
Howland, a neighbor, who was very low with a 
lingering disease. Kind friends h&d soothed her 
hours of pain, and every attention had been be- 
stowed upon her; but this did not prevent Julia 
Carlton from offering her services to “ w 
during the night with her. It excited some sur- 
prise among the older ladies, because of her 
usual giddiness, and some affirmed that she was 
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too inexperienced and volatile to be trusted, but 
finally decided she should remain a part of the 
night with an older lady. She did so; and on 
leaving in the morning, she encountered Dr. 
Vale at the door, who seemed somewhat sur- 
prised, yet pleased to meet her, and she tripped 
home with a bounding heart. 

Thenceforth her visits were very frequent at 
Mrs. Howland’s, and the unsuspecting old lady 
blessed her for her apparent benevolence, little 
thinking that a more powerfal motive than the 
pure, Christlike desire of doing good actuated 
her! Thus matters went on for several weeks, 
until the village people began to remark upon 
Julia Carlton’s wonderful change from such a 
wild, volatile creature, to so benevolent a “ sister 
of charity !” 

Some—not very discerning people—thought 
her the embodiment of goodness; but others, 
who had looked deeper into the pages of human 
character, saw through her cloak of benevolence ; 
and many who had looked behind the home cur- 
tain were well aware that oftentimes, when she 
was abroad on her errands of charity, her assis- 
tance was actually needed by her family—for 
their mother was subject to severe attacks of 
headache, and at those times the cares of the 
children and family devolved upon Mary. The 
sisters were so unlike in their temperaments and 
tastes, that but little real affection existed be- 
tween them—though Mary oftentimes endeavored 
to influence her sister to become more gentle and 
mild in her manners. But Julia was wilful, and 
would not heed her sister’s kind reproofs. For 
several weeks she continued to play her new 
part—visiting the sick and clothing the poor— 
until Dr. Vale began to become interested in 
her, knowing naught of her real character until 
a little circumstance revealed it in some measure 
to him, as every course of deception will even- 
tually be exposed. 

On the morning which introduced our hereine 
to the reader, the friends and neighbors of Mrs. 
Howland were called to see her spirit take its 
departure to the spirit land—as was supposed. 
Dr. Vale was present, also Julia Carlton. After 
a season of pain and suffering, she seemed to 
revive again; and Dr. Vale, thinking she might 
survive some hours longer, took his departure, 
saying he would call again in a few hours. As 
he was passing the open door of Mr. Carlton’s 
house, he heard the sudden scream of a child 
and exclamations of terror and alarm. 

Without waiting for an invitation, he stepped 
within the door, and a scene of terror met his 
gaze. Little Rose was standing in the centre of 
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Mary was endeavoring to wrap around her_a rag 
which she had snatched from the hearth. But 
the child’s frantic efforts and alarm seemed to 
thwart every effort to extinguish the flames. On 
a low couch lay Mrs. Carlton, who apparently 
had fainted, while Eddy, woke by the tumult and 
frightened, was adding his voice to the general 
confusion. 

Dr. Vale immediately sprang to Mary’s aid, 
and his strong arm soon extinguished the flames. 
It was then ascertained that she was severely 
burned; and while he applied some soothing 
remedies, Mary performed the double task of 
hushing Eddy’s cries and restoring her mother to 
consciousness. When quiet was in some meas- 
ure restored, Dr. Vale inquired how the accident 
had happened. 

Mary replied that her mother being unable to 
lift her head from the pillow, in consequence of a 
severe headache, the care of the children and the 
household affairs had devolved upon her. She 
had rocked little Eddy to sleep, and laid him 
down beside her mother, who had fallen into an 
uneasy slumber, and leaving Rose busy with her 
playthings, had gone into the kitchen to prepare 
the dinner. She had been thus engaged but a 
short time, when a loud scream from Rose, fol- 
lowed by one from her mother, caused her to 
hasten into the room, where she found Rose with 
her clothes on fire and Mrs. Carlton vainly en- 
deavoring to extinguish them, but faint and 
weak from pain and illness, and overcome by 
alarm, she fell back upon the couch and fainted. 
At this moment Dr. Vale appeared, and Mary 
again thanked him for his opportune kindness, 
in which her mother joined with earnestness. 

Mary’s sleeves were rolled above the elbow, 
displaying a round, white arm, and upon her 
dress and apron were many mealy marks ; and 
her cheek crimsoned at the thought of the plight 
in which this gentlemanly young M. D. had 
found her. But his agreeable, winning manners 
soon dissipated her embarrassment. After quite 
a long chat, during which Rose had sunk into a 

refreshing slumber, the doctor arose, and apolo- 
gizing with a smile for detaining Miss Carlton 
from her culinary matters, took his leave, prom- 
ising to call in the evening and look at the 
child’s burns. As he walked away, he won- 
dered why Julia should be absent from home, 
when her assistance seemed so necessary ; and 
Mary’s sweet face and gentle, winning manners, 
were continually rising before him. 

In the evening he called again, and Julia was 


tered ; and so great an impression did her tender 


the room with her clothes in a light blaze, while 


caresses lavished upon little Rose, and her seem- 


present—her face beaming with smiles as he en- 
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ing attention to the wants of the family, make 
upon him, that he resolved to cultivate her ac- 
quaintance more intimately. Accordingly, the 
next day in passing, he thought he would call 
and inquire for Rose. Going in with the famil- 
iarity of a physician, not pausing toring the bell, 
he accidentally overheard a colloquy between 
Julia and her mother, which amazed him and 
confirmed his previous fears. 

« Julia, cannot you assist Mary this morning ? 
She has the week’s ironing to do, besides baking 
—and I do not feel strong enough to do much.” 

“Q, dear, you are always calling upon me to 
do something about the house, when you know I 
detest housework !” was the reply, in a cross 
and petulant tone. 

The doctor retreated and rang the bell, and 
upon entering, Miss Julia was all smiles and 
kindness ; but her charms now appeared to him 
as the glittering colors that sparkle in the sun- 
light upon the scaly folds of the serpent. These 
two scenes showed him Julia’s true character— 
for he was a young man of more than ordinary 
discernment—and also made known to him 
Mary’s noble and endearing qualities, her feel- 
ings of true benevolence, which never seeks for 
praise as its reward ! 

The acquaintance of Mary and Dr. Vale ri- 
pened into intimacy, and finally she became his 
wife ; and ever in the home of Harry and Mary 
Vale were found the elements of true piety and 
charity, which “ vaunteth not,” and many bless- 
ings and favors were bestowed upon needy ones, 
of which the world never knew. But the reward 
was within their own hearts—peace of mind and 
a consciousness of doing right! Reader! Go 
thou and do likewise! 


A late traveller in France says that there is an 
antiquated air about the celebrated Cathedral of 
Notre Dame in Paris, that is very pleasing, and 
that very simplicity, amounting to a fault, has 
something touching in its quaintness. Many of 
the monuments behind the grand altar are of in- 
terest, and some of considerable beauty. There 
is one in the sacristy of particular interest; it 
was erected by the Duchesse d’ Harcourt to com- 
memorate the death of her hasband and a re- 
markable dream that predicted the event. He 
was ambascador at the court of Vienna while she 
remained in Paris. She dreamed that she saw 
him lying sick and dying in his coffin, and that 
as she rushed forward to rescue him, he leaned 
forward to embrace her, and in this act expired. 
The letter acquainting her with his death inform- 
ed her that it had occurred at the very hour in 
which she had beheld this vision. So extraor- 
dinary a circumstance was commemorated by 
her in a monument where the scene of the dream 
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NEVER DESPAIR. 


Nil Desperandum ! though trials and sorrow 
May to our fortune have added their store ; 

The dark clouds to-day may disperse ere to-morrow, 
And the sunlight of happiness shine evermore. 
Nil desperandum ! though all our friends leave us, 

We to ourselves may still remain true ; 
For our Heavenly Father will never deceive us, 
But add to our blessings each day something new. 


Nil desperandum ! 0, be not sad hearted, 
Rach in this world has his trouble and care; 

But let our aim be, when earth’s scenes have departed, 
That we reach yonder heaven—there’s perfect rest there. 


THE BANDIT CHIEF. 


BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 


Iw the little town of Chieti, on the eastern coast 
of Italy, dwelt Carlos Bandettini and his wife 
and daughter Bianca. Bianca was a handsome, 
high-spirited girl, the favorite of all the village. 
Especially was she beloved by Antonio Brindisi 
and Stephano Foscari, the two handsomest 
youths in all the town. At the time my story 
opens, Bianca had declared her preference for 
Antomo, and they were publicly betrothed. 
Stephano was of a fierce, jealous disposition, and 
threatening vengeance, he suddenly left the vil- 
lage. All endeavors to discover his whereabouts 
proved of no avail ; but that he had not gone far 
was evident from his occasionally appearing at 
his home, where his mother dwelt alone, with 
many comforts for her, for with all his faults, he 
had been a dutiful son. Bianca troubled herself 


_very little about his place of retirement, and did 


not allow his threats to alarm her. 

One day, sometime after the disappearance of 
Stephano, as Bianca was walking in the garden, 
she was startled by «@ rustling among the vines, 
and upon turning to the spot she saw Stephano 
standing before her. She saluted him very coldly 
acd haughtily, and turned to enter the cottage, 
when Stephano sprang before her and prevented 
her from moving. 

“ Bianca, I have come to make you one more 
appeal, to give you one more chance to avert the 
misfortunes which shall surely overwhelm you, 
if you continue to resist all my entreaties.” 
“Go, you are tiresome,” calmly and coldly 
spoke Bianca. 

“Bianca, hear me! I love you far better than 
the coward to—” 

“You only are the coward, trying to wine 


is represented.—Philaddphia Ledger. 


love with threats,” angrily retorted Bianca. 


we 
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“Beware! Itell you I love you, and you 
only spurn me. Ihave pleaded enough. Know 
then, proud girl, that I have joined the bandits, 
and your father’s property shall be destroyed, 
himself taken captive, and only your consent to 


become my wife, shall free him from a lingering, 


painful death. What do you say now, Bianca ?” 
he asked, mockingly. 

“Nothing. I will never marry you; I will 
die sooner,” and maintaining the same calm, 
cold exterior, though her heart throbbed wildly, 
Bianca brushed hastily past her tormentor, and 


entered the cottage, and upon reaching her 
chamber, she threw herself upon her knees before 


her crucifix, praying with white and trembling | 


lips the Virgin Mary to save her family from the 
impending trouble. Rising, she by a violent 
effort controlled her feelings, and returned to the 
sitting-room wkere her mother sat spinning. All 
the rest of the day a shadow hung over Bianca ; 
every noise made her start painfully, and when 
the hour for her father to return home came and 
past, and still he lingered, she snatched up her 
hat and set out to meet him across the fields. She 
had not gone far, when she met a body of peas- 
ants bearing a litter. Antonio Brindisi was in 
front, and immediately upon seeing Bianca, he 
sprang forward, and seizing her hand, endeavor- 
ed tenderly to lead her back ; but Bianca resisted 
steadily, and suddenly by a little impetrous mo- 
tion, drew her hand from Antonio, and stepping 
to the side of the litter, she raised the cloth which 
covered the body and saw the features of her 
father. One dreadful shriek, and she sank sense- 
less in her lover’s arms. Slowly she recovered, 
and the peasants bore their sad load into the 
little cottage. Bianca’s father had fallen from 
a high rock, struck upon his head, and died in- 
stantly, without a groan. So said the kind 
peasants; but upon going to her room Bianca 
saw a folded paper upon the window-sill, which 
she opened, and read as follows : 

“A push for Bianca, I said, and the old man 
fell headlong over the rocks. Do you not falter 
now ?” 

A week later, and Bianca again felt the ven- 
geance of her tormentor, for Antonio Brindisi 
her betrothed was missing, and no clue could be 
obtained as to his place of confinement, although 
every search was made. Another note lay upon 
the window-sill in Bianca’s little room. 

“Two gone, dear to Bianca’s heart. Willshe 
repent ?” 

This note was shown to all in the village, to- 
gether with the other, but so close did the rob- 
bers keep themselves, that though search was 
continued night and day, no trace of their hiding- 


place could be discovered. Bianca fora time 
seemed prostrated by her trouble, but her youth 
and health enabled her to recover, and a few 
months after the death of her father, her mother 
and herself left the village and went to Rome, 
where through the influence of her friends, she 


was enabled to study, and become an actress, 
and in a short time a very successful one. At 
the end of four years, when she was about twenty- 
three, she was seized with a longing to return to 
her native village, andshe didso. When Bianca 
arrived at Chieti, she found there had been es- 
tablished a small theatre, at which she agreed to 


act for a few nights. The villagers were in 
ecstacies. The day before her intended appear- 
ance, to her infinite horror, Stephano, grown 
older, and more wicked-looking, intruded him- 
self upon her. Bianca was alone in the house, 
and, her heart sank within her when he began 
to plead his suit. 

“ You have come back to the village a lonely, 
sad woman, and may, perhaps, be willing to look 
with more favor upon the suit of one who has 
worn your image in his heart for long years. I 
am powerful and rich. What will be your an- 
swer now, when I again ask you to be mine ?” 

“ My answer,” said Bianca, slowly, “is that I 
despise you, and it is with greater loathing and 
hate than ever, that I look upon you. You are 
powerless now to do me any more harm.” 

“Fair lady,” said Stephano, with a sneer, 
“T am not as powerless as you think for; I can 
again make your proud heart quiver, and per- 
haps falter. Listen: Antonio Brindisi is not 
dead as you have supposed him to be, but is im- 
prisoned in a cave, which I alone can enter—and 
though kept from starving, he is ill-treated, and 
hard-worked. Say that you will be mine, and 
he shall be set free, given gold enough to last 
him his whole life.” 

“ Villain! robber !” exclaimed Bianca. “ Life 
and freedom to Antonio, purchased at such a price 
would be only curses, no boons. He can only 
die and I follow him. No, I will live to bring 
your head to its proper place, the block. Be- 
ware! for no matter how close you keep yourself, 
my eyes shall find out your hiding-place, and 
my voice seal your just doom.” 

With a low, mocking laugh, Stephano sprang 
from the room, and Bianca sank almost sense- 
less upon the floor. 

The eventful evening arrived, and the theatre 
was crowded to overflowing; many anxious to 
see their playmate and friend in her new life, and 
all eager to see the popular Bandettini. The 
play was far below any one of Bianca’s accus- 
tomed pieces, being a simple comedy, suited to 
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the capacity of the actors. The first scene was 
of scarcely any note, being merely an interview 
between Bianca and her lover. In scene second, 
the heroine is proceeding to the church to be 
married, accompanied by the girls of the village, 
as a train of honor, when they are surprised and 
seized by a band of robbers, the chief of whom is 
enamored of the young peasant girl. The cur- 
tain rose, and Bianca in bridal dress, followed 
by about a dozen young girls in holiday attire, 
entered at the back of the stage, singing the bridal 
chant. Suddenly a shriek is heard, and the ban- 
dits rush upon them. The bride rushes wildly 
across the stage, pale and shrieking—the bandit 
chief seizes her, and she swoons. The applause 
was tremendous, so well had Bianca acted her 
part, and many silly girls drew closer to each 
other and whispered—“only think, if it was true ?”’ 
A moment, and the bride slowly opens her eyes, 
and partly raises herself, and the house comes 
down in another round of applause. Slowly 
raising herself, and looking wildly around, she 
makes a sudden bound forward, and reaches the 
footlights, where sinking on her knees, and 
stretching out her hands to the audience, she ex- 
claims in low, thrilling tones : 

“Dear friends, this is no ecting, the bandits 
are upon us! Look around, they are in your 
very midst.” 

The people turn, and behold! every door and 
window is guarded by a couple of ferocious-look- 
ing fellows, armed to the teeth. Blank horror 
filled the minds of the simple villagers, who al- 
ways held the robbers in abject fear, and now the 
horrible strangeness of their situation keeps 
them sitting moiionless with pale lips and cheeks. 
As Bianca gave the people the dreadful informa- 
tion, Stephano, the leader of the band, came for- 
ward from the back of the stage, and seizing 
Bianca radely by the shoulder, dragged her upon 
her feet, exclaiming : 

“By Jove! youshall goon! Myselfand com- 
panions are interested in the play and wish to 
see the end. It is none of your business whether 
you pley to real or actual robbers. Go on.” 

With a proud gesture, Bianca shook off the 
robber’s hand and resumed her part, which was 
a pleading for the release of herself and com- 
panions. The spectators sat in dumb, helpless 
silence, watching with fascinated eyes the pro- 
gress of the play, now rendered too real by the 
presence of the bandits. Clear, calm and thrill- 
ing, rose Bianca’s voice as she pleaded earnestly 
to have her companions if not herself spared. 
Not the most eager, attentive listener could per- 
ceive the slightest faltering of voice or eye. 
While she was still pleading, the bridegroom and 
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his train come to the rescue, and ranging them- 
selves in order, presenting arms they fired, and 
twelve robbers fell dead. With an oath and 
shout of dismay, Stephano sprang forward, but 
quick as thought Bianca seized a carbine belong- 
ing to a dead robber, and retreating to the back 
of the stage, exclaimed : 

“Blank cartridges for stage robbers, bullets 
for real ones. Advance one step, Stephano, and 
I will fire.” 

Then turning to the people, she called upon 
them to help seize the robber, and he was soon 
bound, for the people needed only some fearless 
voice to arouse them from their stupor, and 
make them act. 

Stephano was tried and convicted, and his 
head chopped off; but not before he had dis- 
closed the place of Antonio’s confinement, and 
the place for the bandits’ rendezvous, which was 
in a large cave but a short distance from the vil- 
lage, the existence of which was never suspected, 
and which was found filled with booty. Anto- 
nio was released, and with undiminished affec- 
tion was received by Bianca, and but few days 
elapsed before their nuptials were celebrated with 
great rejoicing. The little village of Chieti sti 
is in existence ; though it has increased in size 
and population and changed many of its customs, 
still the name of Bianca Bandettini and the Ban- 
dit Chief, is unforgotten. 


» 


EXTRAORDINARY POWER. 


A new and surprisi henomenon in magnet- 
ism has just aris, baffling 
tempt at explanation. A young man by name 
Alexis Baumann, is discovered to possess a pow- 
er of fascination in the visual organ, so powerfal 
that it attracts towards him every object on which 
he fixes his gaze. Every savant in Paris has 
been occupied with this wonderfal peculiarity, and 
hundreds of experiments have been tricd; but 
not once has the power of young Baumann been 
found at fault. The object upon which the ex- 
periment is tried being placed at a distance of 
about four feet, Baumann fixes his gaze steadfastly 
upon it, and presently the object, of whatever 
nature it may be, after quivering slightly fora 
minute or two, makes a sudden spring exactly 
towards his heart! This experiment has been 
tried many times a day for the last week, and has 
never failed. Sev: of the great magnetizing 
doctors have undertaken to prove the cause of thie 
extraordinary gift, and we look forward to a 
bloodless battle between them and the Academie 
des Sciences upon the subject.— Yorkshire (Eng- 
land) Telegraph. 


Many a true heart that would have come back 
like a dove to the ark, after its first transgression, 
has been frightened beyond recall by the angry 
look and menace, the taunt, the savage charity 
of the unforgiving spirit. 
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THOU ART FALSE. 


BY EUNICE EDSON. 


Go, go! thou art false, and no more thy name 
Shall sully these lips of mine; 

For broken now is love’s flowery chain 
That bound my heart to thine. 


Go, go! I had dreamed thee pure and true 
As aught of this earth could be; 

I thought that thy heart no falsehood knew— 
That thy vows were but pledged to me. 


Twas a blissful dream, but quickly past; 
And I have awoke once more, 

To find that my faith in man has gone— 
That youth's sweet trust is o’er. 


O, little dreamed I, when side by side 
We roamed through the shaded glen, 

That the time was near when this heart would seorn 
The idol it worshipped then! 


I see a stain on this sheet as I write; 
It is caused by no tear of mine; 

For know there is one too proud to weep 
For a worthless heart like thine. 


A MODERN HERO, 


BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 


Trente Lercrorr, as he stood upon his 
vessel’s quarter-deck, the clear breeze lifting the 
locks from his forehead, as a playful hand might 
fondle with the ringlets of a child, and his bright 
black eyes scanning the surrounding horizon, 
looked, standing there, “every inch a king !”— 
not of the pent-up and confined land, but of the 
merry, free and dashing ocean—of the sky- 
bounded, heaving mass of waters, rolling in all 
their grandeur at his feet—his kingly throne the 
white deck of his proud vessel, and his o’er- 
shadowing canopy the fleecy clouds floating 
above him in the blue summer sky. 

Pleasant thoughts of home were passing 
through Trente Leycroff’s mind, and home 
pictures and home anticipations were chasing 
one another through his brain, as he leaned over 
the vessel’s side, a thousand miles away from the 
subject of his dreams. The last letter from his 
young wife told him news that sent a thrill 
through his heart, until now unknown before. 
He was a father! The handwriting was trem- 
ulous from recent illness, but the news it had to 
communicate had bestowed a strength that de- 
fied a longer delay. And in the lowermost cor- 
ner of the sheet there was a shapeless, indistinct 
mark made with the pen’s point. Guided by the 
mother’s hand, this had been—the baby’s mark! 
And as he gazed upon the faint evidence of the 
existence of his baby boy, Trente Leycroff let 
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fall a gentle tear upon it—a tear that manhood 
could not blush to have recorded upon the tablet 
of his life’s past actions. 

Every dash of the waves against the side tells 
him that he is nearer still to home; every pass- 
ing weed floating out upon the waves he watches, 
until it is lost to his view. There, from the re- 
cesses of his thoughts he has builded the form of 
the well-remembered homestead, and slowly it 
rises as from the waves and stands there before 
him, ready to be peopled from the same airy 
realms that called it into existence. 

It is morning. They are all there—his gray- 
haired father and mother, the former seated be- 
fore the open Bible reading aloud the accustomed 
lesson of the day, while his mother is reverently 
leaning her head upon her hand, on the opposite 
side of the table; his wife, quieting the child 
upon her knee, who is laughing gleefully at the 
bright morning sunshine beaming in through the 
window ; and the two or three servants of the 
family listening quietly to the voice of the old 
man, as he asks a blessing on the labors and oc- 
cupations of the coming day. He hears his own 
name mentioned in a supplication for his safety, 
and notes the tear that rolls down his wife’s 
cheek, and drops upon the laughing brow of his 
infant boy as she listens. 

It is night. They are seated around the 
pleasant fireside. The old man smokes his usual 
pipe before going to rest, and the partner of his 
life’s pilgrimage sits silently knitting, and think- 
ing of her boy far out upon the sea. The baby 
is lying in the cradle, and the voice of his wife 
softly hamming over one of his own favorite 
ballads is heard, trying to lull the infant to its 
slumbers.. The pictures of his fancy are right 
pleasant as he thus builds them from the store- 
houses of his wandering thoughts. A voice at 
his side scatters them forever to the air, and the 
cloud-built visions don again their fleecy wings 
and float away to their enchanted realms. 

“Mr. Leycroff, there’s a leak in the hold, and 
it’s gaining on us so rapidly that I’m afraid we 
cannot stop it!” 

He turned towards the carpenter, who had 
thus spoken to him in a quick, hoarse whisper, 
and there arose a sickness at his heart as the 
dreadful news reached his ear thus suddenly. 
But this was not a time for thought, but action ; 
and so he instantly descended into the hold to 
see the extent of the damage. It was even so. 
The hold was then quarter full of water, and the 
legk was gaining rapidly, and so situated 
amongst the heaviest of the cargo, that ap- 
proach was difficult, and the repairing of the 
damage next to an impossibility. A heavy gale, 
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through which the ship had passed the day pre- 
vious, was evidently the cause of the injury until 
within a short time previous totally undreamed 
of by all on board. 

The pumps, then, were their only hope, and 
the order was instantly given that they might be 
manned and set to work, to try to keep her 
afloat. Stout hearts and ready hands were 


The hardy sailors, taking a pattern from their 
calm commander, worked away in quick but si- 
lent obedience to his orders, and one by one the 
boats were filled and slowly left the side of the 
doomed vessel. The sky was cloudless, and the 
sun shone down in a flood of pleasant light ; and 
from the steady and unruffled manner in which 
the orders were executed, one could not, but for 
a glance at their faces, guess that the sailors 
were occupied in other than their usual avoca- 
tions. But there was written whole volumes of 
manly fortitude and courage, in the knit brows, 
set teeth, and bloodless hue of their counte- 
nances, and it was plainly to be seen that the 
race of heroes had not yet quite departed, nor 
was true courage laid forever to rest in the grave 
of the long-gone past. 

O, God! the boats were now nearly fall, and 
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there yet remained some eight or ten human be- 
ings on board of the sinking ship! Some of 
them were women, and their shrieks deafened 
the sound of the booming gun, beside which the 
young captain himself stood, firing it as quickly 
as it could be loaded. The clanging of the ship’s 
bell added to the horrid din of that agonizing 
moment, and the hand of mercy seemed withheld 
at the moment from the ill-fated beings upon the 
wreck. The sun still shone down, and saw the 
good ship as it slowly but surely sank deeper in 
the bosom of the vast encircling flood. 

“ There is but room for just one more!” 

Trente Leycroff heard the voice from the 
boat, and as he wiped the cold sweat from his 
brow, looked for a moment round him. A 
young boy stood by his side and looked up into 
his face. Nota muscle of the boy’s face quiv- 
ont, as he pointed towards the boat, and said : 

“Captain Leycroff, when you see my father, 
tell him that I died like a man, and that we shall 
meet again in another world!” 

He knew the boy now; he had been sent out as 
a clerk in @ foreign mercantile house, and was 
now on a visit to his only parent—his father. 
The father had not seen him for three long years, 
and he pictured with the quickness of lightning 
the fond and hopeful expectation of that man to 
embrace his boy again. To his own home his 
thoughts reverted, and the instinct of life was 


. | strong within him. His wife—father—mother— 


should he? No! They would not be altogether 
desolate ; they would have each other still, while 
this boy’s father would have lost his all! He 
seized him in his arms, and in an instant he was 
in a place of safety. The sacrifice was made— 
the rest was in the hands of God! 

Again the loud boom of the minute-gun 
echoed far and wide over the deep—the shrieks 
and piercing cries of the surviving women 
mingled again with the sound, and again the 
hurried clanging of the bell filled his ears. Some 
of those who remained had sunk down senseless 
on the deck, and one or two had cast themselves 
headlong into the sea, and now floated away 
upon the frail support of a spar, trusting them- 
selves to their fate. The rats sprang affrighted 
from their hiding-places down in the cabins and 
hold, and mingled with the human beings on the 
deck. The edge of the vessel almost touched 
the surface of the water, and the eyes of those in 
the boats were fixed in horror upon the doomed 
vessel as she slowly sank before their eyes. 
They saw the heroic young man as he stood at 
his post loading and firing the gun, and prayers 
went up from their hearts that Heaven in its 
mercy might spare him yet. 


y 
there, and soon every nerve was being strained 
in the efforts for safety. But the good ship was 
doomed, and slowly but surely she sank still 
; deeper in the bosom of the vast encircling flood. 
t The water now rushed in in a perfect torrent, 
: and as it gained each moment new impetus, the 
: injury became still greater, and it tore its way 
. through the stout barrier of wood and iron as 
: though it had been but paper. Men ran about 
in haste, collecting such necessaries as would be 
needed in the boats, which were being launched. 
: In the storm of yesterday two of the boats had 
been lost, and grave doubts arose in Trente 
: Leycroff’s mind as to whether the remainder 
iW would suffice for their safety. As calm as 
{ though each instant were not bringing them 
closer to the grasp of destruction, he stood and 
issued his quick, stern orders. A hundred souls 
depended upon him now, and in the hour of 
trial they should not find they trusted in vain. 
The sharp report of the minute-gun echoed afar 
: over the sea, and above the sound came the clear 
ringing voice of the young captain. The smok 
obscured the sight, but his quick eye saw every- 
thing, and his thoughtful mind suggested every- 
‘ thing of comfort that might alleviate the suffer- 
} ings probably in store for those who soon would 
be tossed about upon the trackless waste of wa- 
ters. And still amidst it all, the good ship 
slowly but surely sank still deeper in the bosom 
of the vast encircling flood. ' 
| 
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The sun looked down to take one glance of 
farewell as the good ship heaved heavily, turned 
over to one side, and then—sank forever from 
its sight, down, deep down in the bosom of the 
vast encircling flood. 

They pulled hastily away from that fearful 
sight, and the clouds of night soon settled over 
the scene of the drama they had witnessed. 
God’s mercy on the souls of those who had per- 
ished thus fearfully in the bright light of day, 
and in the face of the smiling and unclouded 
heavens ! 

And now, a thousand miles away to the home 
of Trente Leycroff! The dreadfal news has 
reached them, and that once so happy household 
is steeped in all the deep blackness of despair 
andagony. Some time has elapsed, and to out- 
ward appearing the usaal routine of every-day 
duty has once more resumed its sway. But the 
sickening grief within the heart is seen, when, as 
of old, the gray-haired man sits with the holy 
book before him, and reads aloud the usual les- 
son of the day. Perchance he reads of the lost 
Absalom ; and, as the agonizing cry of the be- 
reaved father trembles upon his lips, his thoughts 
are with his own drowned boy, and the words are 
blurred before his eyes, while a choking in his 
throat stifles his further utterance. ’Tis seen 
when the aged mother, engaged in some house- 


hold duty, meets with some simple article once |’ 


owned by the lost one; and the fresh tears that 
arise, and the care with which the inanimate 
memento is laid away and treasured up, are the 
proofs that grief is not dead yet within the heart. 


And it is also seen, as Agnes Leycroff sits by | 
the hour and gases on her baby’s face, to read | 


there some traces of its dead parent, and clasps 
it closer still to her heart, as the image is prefig- 
ured before her in its eyes, and on its baby lips 
and brow. 

The shadows of evening have descended apon 
the country, and as the night descends, the 


through the old trees of the erchard, and the 
very foundations of the stout old homestead 
quiver and shake in the fierce blasts of the rising 
wind. The servants have gone to bed, and the 
family are seated in silence by the fire listening 
to the wild voice in the hurricane raging with- 
out. Thechild has been placed in its cradle by 
the hands of Agnes, but whetherit is the noise 
without that prevents its sinking to slumber, or 
whether its mind is too intently fixed upon the 
philosophical nature and origin of a selar lamp 


time fixed, it remains obstinately wide awake. 
Mr. Leycroff broke the silence. 

“A fearful night, this, for the poor souls 
tossed about on the raging sea!” 

“My thoughts were wandering im the same 
sad direction, remarked his wife, stopping to take 
off her spectacles and wipe the moistare from 
them that had gathered there. She paused as. 
she did so and inclined her ear to listen. 

“ What is it, my deart” asked her husband. 

“T fancied I heard the tread of a horse. It 
must have been my fauacy, forme one would ven- 
tare out on a night like this.” 

“ The cracking of some bough in the wind, no 
doubt,” said the eld man; and they ceased to 
regard it. 

The subject of disasters and dangers on the 
sea appeared to have some fascination to old 
Mr. Leycroff, for he retarned ‘to it. 

many sach nightsas these oar poor boy 
must have seen upon the bosom of the ocean ! 
To think of a night like this, called suddenly 
from a peaceful slumber, and most likely dreams 
of those se leved at home—springing upon deck 
and finding the masts swaying to and fro like 
rushes in the summer breexe—the rain desvend- 
ing in floods upon the deck, aad the vivid light- 
ning flashing in the faces of the men as they lay 
out uper the yards, and struggle madly with the 
flapping canvass !” 

Theeld lady shook her head and sighed, as 
she pictured the thoughts of her husband within 
her own mind. Again she warned her head to- 
wards the outside and listened, thinking that she 
heard the sharp bark of their watchdog. It 
seemed te sink into a whine, and then was silent 
again. The old man went on; thoagh Agnes 
could have wished he might have chosen some 
subject less painful to her mind. 

“Teo hear the crashing thunder, as it descends 
from heaven’s vault and echoes through the vast 
expanse of air, over the surface of the boiling 
waves! To listen te the groaning and straining 
of the timbers, as the vessel plunges heavily 
through the dashing billows! Bat ”—the old 
man leoked up as he spoke—“I forgot! I for- 
got! I was following the stream of my thoughts, 


painful images before you. Forgive me—I 
grief you bear.” 

“ How fancifal I am to-night {” said Mrs. Ley- 
croff. 


was almost certain I heard a step outside in the 
hall. I must get rid of such fancies, or I shall 


on which its wakeful eyes have been for somo 


lay awake all night !” 


forgetting, my poor child, that I was recalling 
would not’ add one ammecessary pang to the 


“1 keep listening and thinking I hear all 
sorts of sounds! I suppose nervousness. 
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as yet! 


“Well,” said Mr. Leycroff, “it must be get- 


ting late; we have been sitting here busy with 
our thoughts and have not noticed the passing 
of the time. I will just take a puff or two at 
my pipe and then will go to bed.” He lit it as 


swept down the chimney, causing the dying 
wood-fire to ‘blaze up all at once and afford new 
entertainment for the eyes of the child. It 
sounded outside in the hall, and seemed to rattle 
the handle of the door as it passed on its way. 

Mr. Leycroff finished his pipe and laid it 
away upon the shelf, and then sat for a moment 
gazing into the fire. Another blast swept around 
the house, and Mrs. Leycroff shuddered as she 
murmured forth : 

“Heaven be with those now tossed about 
upon the dreadful sea, and shield them from the 
fury of the raging tempest !” 

Amen!” 

The handle of the door had softly turned, and 
the door opening, gave admittance to the form of 
@ man encircled in a cloak. It was his voice that 
had spoken in solemn, deliberative tone, and as 
he placed his foot over the threshold and stood 
within the room, the same word dropped from 
his lips. 

“ Amen, mother! amen !” 

A shriek that echoed through the room, through 
the passage, from the top to the bottom of the 
house, went up from the lips of Agnes Ley- 
croff, as she made a tottering step forward and 
then fell senseless and motionless in the out- 
stretched arms of Trente Leycroff! 

He had been saved by clinging, as the ship 
went down, to a floating spar, had tossed about 
upon the waves for nearly two days, and had 
then been picked up by a passing vessel in an 
exhausted condition, and carried on to her des- 
tination. His iron constitution bore him through 
a severe illness in safety, and upon his conva- 
lescence, he was brought safely back home again. 
Despite the fierceness of the storm raging, he 
had mounted a horse, and as fast as the animal 
could dash over the road between the place of 
his disembarkation and his home, he had trav- 
elled in the face of the lightning, the fierce blasts 
and the dashing rain. 
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Was there a step in the hall? There could 
not have been. It was the quick closing to of 
some open door, caught by the wind as it rolled 
along the passages—nothing more! The baby 
lay in the cradle giving its undivided attention 
now to the ceiling, and watching with interest the 
play of the firelight upon it. No sleep about it 


They did not go to bed that night until long 

after the day began to show its light, chasing 
away the clouds of the tempest that raged above 
the homestead on the night before. There was 
not a great deal said, but they sat in a loving 
circle, and gazed in one another’s faces, while 
Trente ever and anon pressed his wife closer to 
his heart, and then stooped down and fondly 
kissed the child as it lay in its cradle at his feet. 
That youthful individual found his attention 
continually distracted from his contemplation of 
the firelight on the ceiling, and by daylight had 
not apparently arrived at any satisfactory con- 
clusion as to the subject of his thoughts. What 
occupied his mind does not satisfactorily appear, 
as he preserved a complete and dignified silence 
upon the matter. 

He did not know till long years after how near 
he had once been to fatherless; and the story 
was told him by the old man one night, as he sat 
and smoked his pipe by the side of the old fa- 
miliar wood-fire. It still danced upon the ceil- 
ing, as it had been wont to do when he lay in 
the cradle, now standing in the corner, and fixed 
his baby thoughts upon its bright reflections, 
glowing merrily there above his head, when the 
shadows of night had fallen upon the earth, and 
the voices of the wind were heard without, sigh- 
ing among the orchard trees. 


SUICIDES IN FRANCE. 

The suicides have been very numerous in 
Paris since the warm weather commenced. One 
old gentleman, who had heretofore made no less 
than six attempts upon his own life, at last suc- 
ceeded in hanging himself one day, recently. 
His wife had for a past a man 
servant, whose only business was to keep a con- 
stant watch upon her husband, and prevent him 
from making away with himself. But he got 
away from the servant, and did the job immedi- 
ately. The wife comes into a handsome pro 
erty, atid we wonder that she should have so lo 
troubled herself about this old fool, who wan 
to leave her at ease. The disinterestedness of 
some women is astonishing. Not less than six 
om in Paris killed themselves on one day. 

me hung themselves, some blew out th 
brains, one jumped off a monument, and one 
took a leap fom a These cowardly fel- 
lows are better out the world than in it. 
Apro of suicides—an old oak tree in the 
Bois de Boulogne, long famous for the suicides 
which have been committed by persons hanging 
themselves to its stout old limbs, has just been 
cut down, in order to make way for some im- 
provements. Lately, two young men, each about 


twenty-five age, hanged themselves to 
this their em 
another 


of 
ulators must now hunt 
location for the transaction of 
“stepping-out”” business.—Daily Bee. 


A wife fall of truth, innocence and love is the 


prettiest flower a man can wear next to his heart. 
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MY CITY FLIRTATION, 


LINES TO A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG LADY, 


~~ 


BY CLARABEL ASHTON. 


Thou of the peerless form and flashing eye, 
With snowy neck and rounded limb ; 
Bright as yon stars that gem the azure sky, 
When evening pours her vesper hymn. 


Fair as the showers of clear white diamond dew 
Night scatters from her radiant wing, © 
Floating like rosy light befpre my view; 
Or like the first glad flower of spring. 


Brightening my dull and weary pathway here, 
Like some pure beam from upper heaven: 

Darting its purple ray all calm and clear, 
Just where the storm-cloud has been riven. 


Lowly my spirit bends before the shrine 
In which an angel is concealed— 

Bat half, for brightly all those beauties shine 
By which the angel is revealed. 


Lady, they say that thou art vain as fair— 
I heed them not—I cannot heed ; 
~ Meekly I see thee bend thy head in prayer: 
God bless thee, dear one, in thy need! 


Beauty so rich and rare, thou radiant girl, 
Will bring dark envy round thy gentle lot; 

Fashion with fraudful art and dizzying whirl, 
May make thee vain and false, if thou art not. 


Darkness and tempest clouds enshroud the bright, 


Their life is strown with many an evil snare: 
Golden and gladsome beams are quenched in night: 
Then, lady, bend thou low in humble prayer. 


MY CITY FLIRTATION, 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Tsar was a day in my life which I can never 
forget, if I live toa hundred years. It was the 
day on which I was sixteen years old. It 
seemed to me that the fullness of time had 
come. All past things were merged into that 
one dear, delightful era of girlhood. It was, 
indeed, the “age when time goes swiftly by, 
with diamonds in his glass.” I had looked for- 
ward to this cra during the whole previous year, 
and on the morning that completed the magic 
circle of sixteen years, I was a perfectly happy 
and contented being. My first ball! what an 
event was that! The first play I witnessed, 
which, by the way, was Douglas; my first visit 
to the great city, on my own responsibility, 
unaccompanied by friends to take care of me, 
all happened this year. The wings of freedom 
were very pleasant possessions, and the only 
wonder was, that I did not fly off with them 
altogether. 

The secret lay here. I had a lover, to whom 


I had been solemnly engaged from the hour in 
which I had attained the venerable age of fifteen. 
In my womanly appreciation of his wonderful 
dignity,— for he was nineteen years old, and a 
grave youth too, — I tried to sober down the flow 
of animal spirits which my happy childhood 
had indulged; and at sixteen I was really as 
mature as at twenty-five. Relying on my dis- 
cretion, my father proposed that I should visit 
his brother, a wealthy merchant in Boston, who 
repeatedly solicited him to allow me to pass the 
winter at his house. My mother looked thought- 
ful, and he noticed it. 

“I would not object to it, my dear,” said he. 
“ Mary must see life as it is, sometime, and per- 
haps now is the time.” 

“But will she come back to an ordinary 
home and simple pleasures, when she has passed 
a winter in excitement and gayety?”’ she asked ; 
“will she come down to our humble sphere, 
after revelling in luxury for months? I fear, 
greatly, that we shall err, by placing her under 
such temptations. Mary is already fond of 
novelty, and she has taste, I know, to appreciate 
art. In your brother’s family, she will have all 
this gratified. She is contented now, with the 
attentions of Albert Warner, because, as yet, 
she knows no one superior to him. How will it 
be when she has seen the elegant and distin- 
guished men who are so often at your brother’s 
table, and who, of course, must feel bound to 
bestow a little passing attention on his niece ?” 

“Now, Serena,” said my father, “‘ you do 
place the visit of a child to her uncle’s house in 
a very important light. I do not see it thus, at 
all.’”’ 

“ True,” she answered, “it is precisely be- 
eause you are not a mother, that you do not see 
it.” 

I was an involuntary listener to these words ; 
but they had an effect upon my mind that re- 
mained during the whole of that eventful visit. 

I arrived at my uncle’s house a few days be- 
fore the New England Thanksgiving, when the 
season of amusement was beginning; and, 
thanks to my kind relations, I enjoyed the best 
of them. Everything which a kind and genu- 
ine politeness could suggest, was done to make 
my first season in town pass pleasantly. 

My aunt was a fashionable woman, but she 
was judicious, kind, and sincere. She loved 
the splendors of life, but she did not sacrifice 
mind to them. She had a taste for the beautiful, 
and, somehow, she had the faculty of blending 
it with everything belonging to her. Even my 
sallow face and awkward figure received a new 
and startling alteration, under her direction. 
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As I gazed at myself in the ample glass in my 
Gressing-room, three weeks after I arrived, I 
should hardly have recognized the elegant figure 
which it reflected, for that which had appeared a 
short time before at the Glenville ball. I was 
surprised at the effect which the dress-maker and 
hair-dresser had produced ; and I confess that I 
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on several subjects that were started by my 
uncle, Albert conversed with a freedom and pro- 
priety far above any in the room, and with an 
evident understanding of all their bearings. But 
this exultation was sadly taken down, when 
Stedman asked him some questions relative to a 


secretly admired myself on that evening. I was 
dressed for a party, and I believed earnestly that 
I should make a sensation there. I forgot that 
there would be those present to whose perfect and 
complete beauty, as well as to their superior at- 
tractions of manner, mine would be as the moth 
to the butterfly. However, I enjoyed it, and was 
quite satisfied with the attentions which, as Mr. 
Goodwin’s niece, I received. My uncle had no 
daughters, and, possibly, there were some young 
men there who would have little objections to 
me, if they thought I should ever inherit his 


subject of etiquette, and he failed to answer him 
satisfactorily. 

Albert did not stay a week. He was evidently 
pained and annoyed by my devotion to fashion 
and style, and disturbed and angry with the im- 
pertinence of Russell Stedman, who, for the 
passing amusement of the hour, or perhaps pur- 
posely, to vex the “country youth,” as he called 
Albert, had begun to load me with a series of 
unwelcome attentions. Albert saw all this with 
a jealous eye, and his sensitive nature could not 
patiently endure it. What wonder, when he saw 
that I was not satisfied with his personal ap- 
pearance, and that I took every opportanity of 


property. 

The thought of Albert Warner kept my heart 
from any entanglement ; and I had not yet be- 
come surfeited with pleasure,—so that I cared 
little for the conquests of which others were so 
constantly boasting. It was enough for me to 
know that, wherever I appeared, I could com- 
mand a certain degree of attention, and I asked 


praising the superior fashion of our other guests, 
their air, manner, dress, and all the thousand 
little nothings which attract empty minds. O, 
it was too true of me, what my mother had said, 
that this season in town would unfit me for my 
sphere 


no more. I did not stop to think whether the 


elegant beings around me had hearts or not 


This could not last long, however, and my 


serenity was disturbed at the first cloud. By 
my aunt’s desire, I had written to Albert to come 
up fora week. He accepted her invitation, and 
I was glad and happy when he came. Happi- 
ness sparkled in his eyes, and made him look 
positively handsome. I went out to walk with 
him soon after tea, and my own happiness was 
complete. We returned home to find a party of 
our most fashionable friends, who had dropped 
in, one after another, to chat about the entertain- 
ment of the previous . And now came 
my trial. I had ever thought that Albert looked 
and appeared like a gentleman. I know now 
that he did; but at that time, I was jealously 
Sensitive to anything which marked him as dif- 
fering from the people around us; and my eyes 
watched every glance and movement in the 
room, when he was presented to the company by 
my unele. I saw the sarcastic look of Russell 
Stedman, as he advanced to shake hands with 
Albert. I noticed the side-long glance which he 
gave to Louisa Graves, who, in turn, smiled 
back with an expression just like his own. My 
cheek burned with anger; and yet, I was worse 
than they, for I felt ashamed of his appearance, 
since it could excite their mirth. 


Later in the evening, I was proud to find that, 


I was becoming selfish, haughty, arrogant. 
I had unconsciously adopted the importance 
which, as Mr. Goodwin’s niece, had been ten- 
dered to my acceptance ; and, in my audacity, 
had forgotten that it was not mine, but only lent 
to me for the season. 

My parting interview with Albert was very 
sad on his side—very cold on mine. I resented 
his wish to withdraw me from the scenes which 
he truly felt were unfitting me for the lowly sta- 
tion which, as a poor printer, was all that he 
could offer me, as his wife. He knew his own 
powers of mind, he acknowledged, and he was 
sere that some day he would attain distinction 
somewhere—but he expected to toil on for many 
years, and it would be easier climbing, he said, 
if he was sustained by a wife’s hopeful love. 
Meantime, he was confident that I should never 
grow stronger or more hopeful in my love, by 
the life I was then leading, and it was his ear- 
nest hope and wish that I should leave it, and go 
home 

I was angry and surprised, and undoubtedly 

answered him peevishly. He turned away with 

a sad look, which haunted the whole of that 

sleepless night; but the next morning, Russell 

Stedman was by my side, and that day I spent 

whole hours with him at the Atheneum, hearing 

his implied admiration for myself, and his mo 

less openly implied sneers at my “ country 

lover.” 
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I will not say that I experienced no remorse 
at this, for I truly did; and yet, such was the 
fascinating influence of his presence, that I went 
on, joining him in many of his opinions upon 
the quality of that sort of style which only could 
please those truly initiated into the mysteries of 
fashionable life. Weak as I was, I did not per- 
ceive how he led me on to utter such opinions, 
derogatory to the man who had showed how he 
loved me, by selecting me as his fature wife. I 
did not perceive that I was unconsciously exalt- 
ing this brainless puppy of fashionable preten- 
sions above my own true-hearted and high- 
minded lover. 

Tt was not until I sat down in my own room 
at night, that the voice of conscience was heard ; 
and even then I resolutely turned away from its 
words. Ittold me to go hone—to go home to the 
heart that loved me—and to leave forever the 
scenes and the beings that were coming between 
me and that faithful heart. 

I turned away from the words; but as I caught 
a glance at myself in the glass, I saw that my 
cheeks and lips were as pale as ashes. 

I rose the next morning with a strange, faint, 
wearied feeling ; but I went out, and was soon 
joined by Russell Stedman, who rallied me on 
my pale looks. I strove to appear gay, and he 


eas I returned home, the old thoughts came 
back to me, but company, music, and lastly,"the 
promised coming of Mr. Stedman, banished it 
from my mind. 

Among my acquaintances, was a young girl 
who had deeply interested me from her evident 
sadness. She was frequently in company, by 
her parents’ express command ; but she always 
appeared sorrowful, and could hardly ever be 
prevailed on to enter into any amusement. I 
pitied her, and often left the dance and the song 
to sit beside her, for which, I must honestly con- 
fess, she did not appear so grateful as I thought 
she ought. I thought her,very unthankful, for 
I had quite valued myself upon my magnanimity 
in leaving those who were congenial, and stay- 
ing with this poor “ wall-flower.” 

My aunt told me her history, one day. She 
said that she had been engaged, but that the gen- 
tleman had suddenly left her without the least 
explanation ; and that she, for a long time, was 
very ill in consequence of his desertion. So 
‘foolish, my aunt said, to care for one who left 
her in that way; it provoked her to think a 
young lady would be so very romantic. It 
might do for the country or the seaside, but was 
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that the city was no: place for hearts—and per- 
haps she was right. 
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Had my aunt told me the whole story—had 
she intimated that the man who had thus de- 
serted Augusta Mayberry, was the man whom 
she permitted to come to her house—to ride and 
walk and dance with one of her family, I should 
have been a sadder, but perhaps a wiser woman 
for the revelation. But she never hinted that it 
was Russell Stedman who had cast this blight 
over the young girl’s innocent life, and had con- 
demned her to a long and perhaps hopeless 
struggle with her heart and her affections. 

My answer was a light laugh, and an as- 
surance that no man in the world could win a 
tear from me if he deserted me. 

“ Take care of your heart, then, with Russell 
Stedman,” she laughingly responded. 

Russell Stedman! Had it come to that then, 
that I was warned of him? Were our names 
linked together thus, and I the promised wife of 
another? I echoed her laugh, but there was 
something almost prophetic at my heart, and I 
longed to be away from her piercing eye. 

I felt a light hand upon my arm. It was that 
of Warren Hay, a stripling of some seventeen 
years, who had attached himself to my side very 
often lately, much to the wrath of my constant 
attendant. He was entreating me to dance, and 
to drive away present thoughts. I went forward 
to the saloon where a few couples were forming 
aset. Something prompted me to shun Russell 
Stedman for the rest of the evening. He no- 
ticed it, and upbraided me with it as we passed 
each other in the dance, for he, too, joined the 
set after I had done so. 

The next evening saw all our family at the 
theatre, myself included, and Russell Stedman 
was by my side. The same week we were at 
the opera; and so one evening after another I 
was led through the manifold dissipations of a 
winter in a city, until the spring dawned upon 
me, a worn and wearied being. 

As my uncle’s to go to 
the country for the I hastened my ar- 
rangements to go home, and the middle of May 
was fixed upon for my departure. My uncle 
was to accompany me, and I was strongly urged 
by my aunt to join her at Newport in August. 
“ You will see Mr. Stedman there,” she added. 
I bit my lip till it bled, for, although so devoted 
to me through the winter, he had not spoken in 
any way to make me suppose that he wished to 
be engaged. My own engagement to Albert 
Warner had long since become cancelled in my 
own mind; and, as I seldom heard from him, I 
presumed that it was also forgotten by him. 


quite out of place in the city! My aunt thought 
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I retarned home—O, so different from what I 
left it! The sallow skin was improved, the 
awkward figure was straightened, and made 
graceful; but I was ten years older for that one 
winter’s experience ; and, as I looked into the 

» small glass that hung in my chamber, and which 
had never looked so small before, I shrunk from 
myself. Ah, my mother’s prophecy was ful- 
filled! All that evening, I was looking at the 
vacant corner which Albert Warner had always 
occupied. I missed the sight of his figure, the 
sound of his voice, the music of his cheerful 
laugh. Amd everything at home looked so mean 
and insignificant! My uncle’s splendid house, 
gleaming with light, and the rich curtains and 
pictures, rose brighter to my memory, when I 
contrasted it with our small, narrow rooms. My 
mother’s modest dress and smooth hair were so 
different from my aunt’s rich velvets and satins, 
and her magnificent head-dress. Even the dear 
old piano sounded like a tinkling cymbal, after 
my winter’s experience of the grand one in 
Louisburgh Square. 

When the evening had nearly gone by, I ven- 
tured to mention Albert’s name. I did it with 


& sort of foreboding ; for something told me that 
he ought to be there to welcome me home. I 
had lost the excitement and interest of my city 
life, and I required another stimulus to supply 
its place. 

My mother looked half-reproachful, half-com- 
miserating, when she informed me that he had 
given up his business some weeks before, and 
had gone either south or west, no one seemed to 
know exactly which. I said she looked half- 
reproachful. When I remembered her earnest 
appreciation of his talents and goodness—her 
wish that I should be his wife—and the dis- 
appointment of her hopes, I wondered that she 
did not feel wholly so. 

“ How blessings brighten as they take their 
flight!”’ Albert Warner never seemed so dear 
to my heart as on that evening, when I felt that 
he had forsaken me forever; for I did not doubt 
that my conduct towards him was the cause of 


his removal. Dissatisfied as I felt with my 
home, I felt that it would not have seemed so 
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our winter’s flirtation; for much as I already 
despised the word, I could not call it by any 
other name, since love was never named between 
us. And it was for a silly flirtation, then, that I 
had lost a noble heart. 

Day after day, I communed with myself, and 
the summer was ripening without bringing me a 
single ray of comfort. What could Ido? Even 
had I known where Albert had gone, I could 
hardly have made up my mind to write him; 
and I suffered in silence, 

My mother’s mind was evidently ill at ease 
about me. She missed the glad flow of my girl- 
ish laughter, which had rung through the house 
the year before. She missed the sound of music 
with which I had ever delighted her ; for, little 
as I was skilled, I could always please her by 
singing the sweet old ballads she loved so well. 
I liked better now, to sit in my own room, with 
the blinds shut, and pore listlessly over a volume 


of poetry, marking such passages as agreed with 
the morbid state of my mind. 


I roused up, one day, after many weeks of 
this listless inactivity, to the thought that Au- 
gust would be here to-morrow. And I had pro- 
mised my aunt that I would meet her at New- 
port. The week before, she had sent me a 
letter containing ample means to prepare for the 
journey, and a promise to meet me at a certain 
point on her way thither. I did not know 
whether to go, or to send an excuse ; but, as I 
finally decided that I was fairly rusting out in 
my present state, I availed myself of the outfit 
she had sent me, and in less than a week was on 
my way to the grand watering place. 

We were late in the season, bui my uncle’s 
rooms were engaged months before, and we 
found them ample and commodious. The air 
and exercise operated beneficially on my spirits, 
and my sallow cheek assumed an unwonted glow. 
We passed the entire month at this delightful 
place, and I think my spirits rose with every 
day’s return. The secret charm was the pres- 
ence of Russell Stedman, who came the very 
day after we arrived, and remained during our 
stay. The same attentions which he paid me in 
the winter, were now renewed; and it was with 


dreary had he but stayed. I thought of another | a feeling of pain that I saw the time approach 


—of the elegant and fastidious Russell Stedman 
coming to visit me in a home so different from 
the palace-home which he occupied in the city, 
I shrank from the thought. Whatever he had 
thought of mein my uncle’s house, I was satis- 
fied that here, he would not deign to think of 
me again. 

So I resolutely rooted out all thoughts from 
my mind, that had the slightest connection with 


which was to separate us. Albert Warner was 
again forgotten. I took myself to task for this 
miserable, vacillating spirit; but while Hz was 
near me, the spell was not to be broken. To 
disenchant myself I should have been obliged to 
go back to the old home again. His figure 
would not blend with the ordinary ones there. 
Do what I would, I failed in grouping him in 


that place, and with such a background. 
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Well, we flirted through the Newport season, 
and walked on the sands, and talked sentiment, 
the night before we left, but not a word of aught 
serious. So we parted ;—I with a desperate de- 
termination never again to see him, and he, I 
suppose, with a resolution never to commit him- 
self unless he was sure of my becoming Mr. 
Goodwin’s heiress. I judged of this more truly 
on the following morning, when I was again an 
involuntary listener to what concerned me alone. 
I was in the front drawing-room with the blinds 
shut. It was so early that almost every one was 
in bed; bnt I had a book to finish, and I took 
possession of a chair that might well have been 
called “‘ Sleepy Hollow,” for it contained me en- 
tirely, feet and all, within its ample embrace. 
Leaning against that very window, stood two 
gentlemen, and I soon caught the following 
words : 

“Well, Stedman, do you go with Mrs. and 
Miss Goodwin, to-day ?” 

“Me; what made you think that ?” 

“Merely because I thought both appeared to 
have arrived at a point when parting is out of 
the question, unless necessity compels.” 

“ But I do not know as it would be politic in 
me to allow myself to come to that certain 
point.” 

Why 

“* Because I do not yet know—let me speak it 
softly, lest lady ears should hear what lady 


tongue may proclaim—I am not yet assured that 
Mr. Goodwin will eventually adopt her, and 
without that assurance I can go no further.” 

“I understand. Have you any reason for 
thinking that he will not ?”’ 

“None in particular, but many in general. 


Mr. Goodwin is a public spirited man, and will 


probably leave a great deal of his money to 
public institutions. J like the girl well enough, 
but not quite well enough to marry her without 
money. J have not committed myself!” 

I had heard enough—too much—and never 
foot trod faster than mine did back to my cham- 
ber. I met him at breakfast with a cool, easy, 
assumed sort of air, that I could see puzzled him 
terribly. He waited on us to the carriage, and 
asked me tenderly, when we should meet again. 
“T cannot tell,” I said, “IZ have not committed 
myself !’? 

His cheek flushed crimson. 

“ Let me give you this piece of advice, Mr. 
Stedman,” said I, “never lean against the out- 
side of an open window, at a watering place, 
when you have secrets to tell;” and I stepped 


into the carriage, where my aunt had already 
settled herself. 


“ How tedious these lovers’ partings are to 
bystanders,” she said, laughingly. 

“The next meeting between Russell Stedman 
and me will be more tedious still, to one of us, 
at least,” I answered. 

“ What does that mean, Mary ?” 

“Tt means that Russell Stedman will never 
break my heart, as he has Augusta Mayberry’s.” 

She started. 

“ How did you learn that?” she asked. 

“From one more candid than you were. 
From herself, last night.” 

“I did not mean that you should know that, 
Mary, though perhaps it was wrong in me to 
keep it from you.” 

I did not tell her what I thought, nor what I 
had heard that morning ; and I went home feel- 
ing somewhat better than before, because I had 
been excited to anger, and it had taken away 
my sadness. 

The next five years of my life did not pass 
away without clouds; and regret and remorse 
were sometimes terribly busy at my heart-strings. 
My mother was taken from us, and I alone was 
left to console my father. I was faithful to my 
duties there—hoping to palliate my past wrongs 
to another by patient discharge of the future. 

My uncle and aunt were pressing in their in- 
vitations to me to renew my visit. I believe 
they were very sincerely attached to me, and 
liked to have me with them; may, would gladly 


have adopted me, had I consented. 

But there was a feeling on my part that pre- 
ferred simple independence with my own father ; 
—a feeling which probably I should not have 
known, had it not been for the heartlessness I 
had discovered. 

Not until I was twenty-three years old, did I 
accede to their wishes, except for a day or two ; 
and then only because my father was also in- 
cluded in the invitation to pass the winter with 
them. My uncle thought that the change would 
be beneficial to my father’s health; and he pro- 
mised him a great treat in the various lectures 
which were announced for the season, by rare 
and distinguished orators. 

Seven years! Could it be seven years since I 
had arranged my hair at that mirror, for my first 
introduction into company? As I stood there 
now, calm, quiet—and I must say it—handsome, 
I could almost see the little sallow girl of six- 
teen, shy, awkward, and expectant, gliding in by 
the side of the full and well-developed figure 
which the woman of twenty-three presented 
there. I gloried in the change. I could not 
help it. I knew, too, what had made the change. 
It was the influence of high and lofty associa- 
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tions—the intellect which I had cultivated—the 
noble souls whose powers had been transmitted 
to me in the last three or four years, through 
their works which I had studied. 

Ihad read deeply—earnestly—until the very 
souls of the writers seemed infused into my own. 
I had forgotten all that I had learned of the 
petty artifices of fashion, and had come out a 
true, earnest-hearted woman—a loving, trusting, 
hopeful woman—looking upon life as a means, 
not an end, and better, if not stronger for the 
painful discipline which I had known. I had 
worked this out for myself. I had not gone to 
this or that reforming or levelling power—the 
refuge of weak and disappointed minds; but I 
had truly to ascertain in what way I might dis- 
charge the duties belonging to me, and in their 
discharge I had grown into new harmony with 
nature and humanity. 

I found a new set of people at my uncle’s 
house. The butterflies of fashion who had fiut- 
tered there when I had passed my first season 
under his auspices, had flown away, somewhere ; 
and Mr. Goodwin, growing old, and having no 

young people of his own, had naturally drawn 

habits. It was very pleasant to me, for I dreaded 
going back into the old track. I had never felt 
myself fully entitled to enter the lists of fashion, 
even when I most eagerly mingled with her 
votaries. I did feel assured that I was able to 
appreciate talent and intellect; and I found now 
that I should be gratified to the extent of my 
wishes. 

My uncle had become the patron of art. His 
taste had been ripened by two years’ sojourn in 
Europe; and he drew around him all who were 
worthy to come into his sphere. Artists, schol- 
ars, poets, statesmen, gifted men and intellectual 
‘women, formed his daily circle ; and it was with 
an expression of joyful surprise that he found 
that I, too, “if not the rose, had been near the 
rose.” I had associated with gifted minds 
through their works—it was his delight to bring 
me with them face to face. 

It was like a new existence to me. I breathed 
enchanted air. My father, too, renewed his old 
love for intellectual pursuits, and displayed so 
much intelligence and good sense that I felt 
proud of him, and so did my uncle. 

We went, one evening, to hear a distinguished 
orator repeat a lecture which had attracted uni- 
versal applause. I recollect it perfectly. It was 
“The Romance of the Sea.” I had heard it 
the first time it was delivered, but I longed to 
hear it again; and it was with a sense of dis- 
appointment that, after waiting thirty minutes 
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after the appointed hour, the president an- 
nounced that the lecturer was taken suddenly 
ill, and could not appear. A murmur of dis- 
appointment ran through the hall, but the presi- 
dent proceeded to say that a gentleman from the 
west had been induced to supply Mr. C.’s place 
for that evening, and begged permission to intro- 
duce Mr. ——. I lost the name in the sudden 

movement of the audience in settling itself again 

to the attitude of listening; but I saw a tall, 

manly, well-defined form approach the rostrum, 

and a noble head bowed gracefully to the audi- 

ence. 

Half an hour—an hour—even longer, the peo- 
ple sat, so still that not a word was lost, while 
that rich, musical voice poured forth its tide of 
eloquence, its stirring beauty, its melting pathos. 
Surely—surely—said I, to myself, I must have 
seen those eyes and heard that voice in my 
dreams. The sentiments were those I had often 
ascribed to some being who should come some 
day to the world with a new revelation of good- 
ness and justice—to the ideal man who, strong in 
the nobleness of right, should be above the fear 
of all wrong; and, appealing to the noblest prin- 
ciples only, should carry all hearts with him in 
his progress. Vague, indeed, was my concep- 
tion of this idea, but it was something. I 
thought, to have formed it at all, it was more and 
better to have it realized at all. Reflecting upon 
this, I had shaded my face with my hand, but at 
a movement that marked involuntary applause 
of a remarkable sentence which he had just ut- 
tered, I looked up and saw the eyes again. All 
the past years since I was a mere child, faded 
away in a moment, so much did those eyes re- 
semble others that were treasured in my heart’s 
dearest memories. For a moment, I was moved 
in spirit to utter an exelamation, but I sup- 
pressed it. The start which I could not sup- 
press, attracted the notice of those around me, 
and I heard a voice—it was Russell Stedman’s 
voice—ask if the lady was faint. I turned 
round to assure him that I was not. I wanted 
to look at him, and I knew that he would not 
recognize me, I had so changed, since he knew 
me. I saw a coarse, but still rather handsome 
man, who looked as if he was in the habit of 
“ pouring deep libations,’ and I knew it was he, 
at once. His voice, peculiar always, had not 
changed at all. I should have known it any 
where, for its want of depth and intonation. 
The lady who hung upon his arm, and whose 
fan he was holding, showed that he had “ com- 
mitted himself,” by asking her to become his 
wife. She was a faded, inanimate looking wo- 
man, quite a contrast to the burly and ruby- 
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faced man beside her. I turned back gladly to 
the “eyes” again. 

My uncle was in eestacies; and the moment 
the lecture was concluded, he proposed inviting 
the speaker and the officers of the association to 
a social supper at his house, as was frequently 
his custom, when more than ordinarily interested 
in the lecturer. 

As he passed from the platform, he was met 
by our party, and the president, readily divining 
my uncle’s intention, seized the moment for an 
introduction. This time I heard the name, and 
it sent a thrill through my heart. I could not 
look up at those eyes now, for he had, I knew, 
recognized my uncle and my father, and soon he 
must know who “ Miss Goodwin” was, too. I 
never knew how I got through with that intro- 
duction. I did not fully recover my senses, I 
believe, until we were seated, strangely enough, 
and by mere accident, side by side at the supper- 
table. 

Then I ventured to look up, and the silent 
look I received was enough. The preparation 
of the last seven years had been made not in 
vain. He was changed, and I exulted in the 
thought that he was not alone in being so. 
Soul could meet with soul now; but how was it 
with the hearts? Had nothing dearer come to 
the gifted man—the idol of the intellectual—the 
impersonation of my ideal—since he had loved 
the little sallow-faced, ignorant girl? There 
were few words between us; but as we both 
leaned against a deeply curtained window in the 
drawing-room, half concealed by the ample 
drapery, from the eyes of the company, who 
were eagerly conversing upon some topic of the 
day, our eyes met. “ Mary!” “Albert!” It 
was enough. Language, though it had been 
from the lips of angels, would not have helped 
us here. 

* * * 

“ What are you writing so earnestly, Mary ?” 
said my husband, just now, as he entered the 
room. “I should think you were preparing a 
memorial to Congress, by the way you put 
your sou! into your pen.” 

“ Perhaps I am—for Woman’s Rights !” 

“No need of that, dear; come with me, and 
I will show you the best exposition of that vexed 
question.” 

He led me to the next room, where three 
bright, laughing, rosy-cheeked children were 
trooping over sofas, chairs and tables, to the 
imminent risk of their own limbs and the spoil- 
ing of our new furnitare. He joined in their 
play, with a face full of smiles, and beaming 
with a parent’s love, while I stood by in affected 
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dignity, pretending to despise such trifling in 
grown-up people. 

“You can’t help yourself, Mary, there is a 
fragment of a smile at the corner of your 
mouth, which tells a truer story than a thousand 
written pages could do.” 

He placed the youngest, little Mary, in my 
arms at that moment; and as I hushed the little 
wearied creature to sleep, I heard him utter soft- 
ly, while gazing upon his household group, “I 
am content to die—but O, not now !” 


SHE ALWAYS MADE HOME HAPPY. 

A plain marble stone, in a church-yard, bears 
this brief inscription: “‘ She vw made home 
happy.” This epitaph was penned by a bereaved 
res all after sixty years of wedded life. He 
might have said of his departed wife, she was 
beautiful and accomplished, and an ornament to 
society, and yet not have said she made home 
happy. He might have added, she was a Chris- 
tian, and not have been able to say, “‘ She always 
made home happy.” at a rare combination 
of virtues and graces this wife and mother must 
have possessed! How wisely she must have or- 
dered her house! In what patience she must 

How self he 
must have been! How tender and loving! How 
thoughtful for the comfort of all about her! Her 
husband did not seek happiness in public places, 

he found purer and sweeter enjoyment 
at home. Her children, when away, did not 
dread to return, for there was no place so dear 
praying 
longing for their coming. When tempted, they 
thought of her. When in trouble, they remem- 
her kind voice and her ready sympathy. 
When sick, they must go home ; they could not 
die away from their dear mother. is wife and 
mother was not exempt frem the cares common 
to her place. She toiled; she suffered disap- 
intments and bereavements ; she was afflicted 
her own but yet she was submissive 
and cheerful. The Lord’s will concerning her 
was her will, and so she away, leavi 
this sweet remembrance behind her: ‘She al- 
ways made home happy.”—N. Y. Evangelist. 


QUALITIES OF THE ROSE. 
The damask rose, in a li that is 
left afcer the disti m of rose water, is or was 
sed purga- 
to be in- 


» to heal ulcers 
check the spitti 
that he has cured desperate consumptions of the 
lungs with cow’s milk and conserve of roses con- 
tinaed a long time. There is also a consumptive 
apothecary an record who cured himseif by eat- 
ing sugar of roses almost continually.— Zrbune. 


A great many human beings dig their graves 
with their teeth 


i 

/ fused in whey of asses’ milk, to be given in tne a ; 
morning, to purify the blood. The red rose, on a 
the other hand, is astringent in its medical ac- 
tion; it is claimed to be good, when proper! 
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THE CARRION CROW. 


BY W. LEIGHTON, JR. 


Morning awake! nature arise! 
See brightly blush the eastern skies, 
Prolonging there the foremost ray 
That brought glad tidings of the day. 
Soaring on high 
Amid the sky, 
I am the Carrion Crow. 


Awake, ye forests, from your sleep! 
Soon o'er the hills the sun will peep— 
Gild your tall treetops with his light— 
Drive from your depths the shades of night. 
Proud lord am I 
Of earth and sky, 
Iam the Carrion Crow. 


Ye silent fields of ripening corn, 
Rejoice ye, in the glowing morn! 
Your golden fruit will soon be seen 
Bursting forth from covering green ; 
A feast for me, 
I know "twill be— 
I am the Carrion Crow. 


The farmer looks upon his field, 
Counting the bushels it will yield ; 
T’ll dine each day his crops upon, 
While his straw man stands looking on. 
I'm a wise bird, 
As he has heard— 
Iam the Carrion Crow. 


When to the field my flock I've led, 
Our watchman, upon the scarecrow’s head, 
Will see that none are lurking nigh, 
Our dainty dinner to annoy. 
For I was not 
Born to be shot— 
I am the Carrion Crow. 


I love to float along the sky, 
Passing hill and woodland by ; 
Now bathing in the cloud’s soft veil— 
Now close to earth I gently sail. 
Though sad my ery, 
Yet giad am I— 
Iam the Carrion Crow. 


UNCLE STEPHEN 
IN THE WESTERN WILDS. 


BY ELLA CARLETON. 


TueEre are but few of us who do not think 
there are incidents of romance and beauty con- 
nected with the rudely-constructed log cabins of 
the western wilds ; and yet one would scarcely 
have thought the rough stracture of which I am 
about to speak ever held a being within its mud- 
chinked walls the notice of the most 
bumble pen. But I have said enough for a 
preface, and now for a few incidents. 

It was long ago, reader. The steam engine 


had not then invaded the western forests, nor 
even sent its whistle and smoke in that direction. 
The topmost branches of the old oaks, with the 
first breezes of the morning, bowed and nodded 
to each other as of yore, while their progeny 
climbed slowly upward, and the young ivy kept 
them company. Here and there, in some cleared 
spot, where nature seemed at peace, and the 
birds were having one great holiday, blue smoke 
rose upward and wreathed off alone, for there 
was no other cabin’s smoke within many miles 
to mingle and bear it company. Brown-armed 
children with ruddy faces skipped and danced 
beneath those trees, unmindful of the noisy city 
that was many miles away, where the poor are 
born and live and die without ever drinking in 
one breath of the pure air as it comes from na- 
ture’s great reservoir. But to the minutie of 
our tale. 

The large, rough cabin of Samuel Champlin, 
or Uncle Sam, as he was called by the settlers 
who knew him, was piled together beneath the 
shade of one of those trees of which we have 
spoken, and around him were several rich acres 
of land that his own brawny arm, with the aid 
of his faithful wife, had cleared and got ready 
for the seed. There was no other cabin within 
several miles, but neither Uncle Sam nor his 
wife seemed to mind this; for, as they said, it 
gave them breathing-room, and space to hunt, 
and the children could whoop and exercise their 
lungs without the neighbors interfering in their 
sports or remarking upon their costumes. And 
so time flew by—the children growing larger and 
the precincts of the far-off city advancing nearer 
to the cabin. And then the more numerous set- 
tlers widened the Indian trail-path that led from 
the thick forests to the busy haunts of men, 
while yearly grew the intimacy between the set- 
tlers and the dwellers in the more thickly inhab- 
ited district. Winter came, and the glittering 
snow was piled and drifted in every direction, 
save the new-made road ; but that was kept level, 
for the dwellers along its wayside now added to 
their gains in winter many a dollar that they 
would not have obtained had the roads been im- 
passable; for gay parties of the youth and beau- 
ty of the town now congregated in rough jump- 
ers and rude sleighs behind their hardy Shetland 
and Canadian ponies, and dashed off with al- 
most lightning speed along the smooth surface 
of the snow towards the same smoke-browned 
cabins of the scattered settlers. 

Among the favorite places of resort, was the 
home of Uncle Sam, for his cabin was of larger 
size than most of the others, and contained seve- 
ral different apartments, and the young men 
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said he kept the best cider and apples, and the 
girls whispered to each other that his good-na- 
tured wife always made her cakes of better ma- 
terials than the other log-cabin landladies, and 
then everything about the premises looked so 
neat and nice, and had such an air of civilization, 
that they were not afraid to partake of whatever 
was offered them there. 

Early one morning in midwinter, I was seated 
at the side window of my room in the hotel, 
when I saw passing up the broad walk in the 
distance, the tall and well-proportioned figure of 
Edson Peirce. His step was hurried, and, to 
use a phrase of modern date, I knew something 
unusual was in the wind ; so I laid by the paper 
I was glancing over, and stepped to the door to 
meet him. 

“ Good morning, Edson,” said I. 

* Yes,” said he, “it is a good morning—just 
the one for a sleigh-ride, and we have made up 
a nice little party to go out to old Uncle Sam’s.” 

“Who are going, Ed?” inquired I, with a 
good deal of interest. 

“O, Charles Swift, Albert and William Hurd, 
Mr. Brenton and—” 

“ Brenton?” interrupted I, and I know I looked 
anything but amiable. “Why do you call him 
Mr., and all the rest of the young men of our 
acquaintance by their first names ?” 

“ Well, I—I can’t say, unless it is—” 

“Because you are a little stupid, Ed.” 

“No, not that, Stephen, but because he is so 
much richer than the rest of us.” 

“And how do you know he is rich? for he 
has not been in the place more than three 
months, and methinks we ought not to pass 
judgment too quickly, when we have to take his 
word for everything.” 

“Why, haven’t I seen him every day since he 
came among us? and I have never seen him yet 
without plenty of cash. And then, such letters 
of recommendation and introduction as he has; 
why, mercy! he must be from almost the highest 
circles of English society.” 

“ May be,” said I; “ but—” 

“ Never mind about your buts,” interrupted 
Edson, impatiently; “he is to be one of the 
company to-day, so do treat him as it becomes 
one gentleman to treat another, and he a stran- 


“ Well, let it all pass, Ed. Who are to be 
the ladies of our party ?”’ 

*O, Lucy Atkins, Ellen Bush and ”—looking 
archly at me,—“ Angeline Knight, etc.” 

I felt a little too much blood escaping upward, 
but I paid him off by naming Elsey Davis, and 
then we began to converse about who kept the 
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fastest horses that we could hire, and where we 
could get a jumper that would a little outdo the 
rest in point of beauty and convenience. 

“Be sure and take your accordeon, Ed.” said 
I, “and if you see Albert in season, tell him to 
tuck his violin in among the buffalo robes, for 
music is the life of the soul, and perhaps we can 
get that little wood-nymph of Uncle Sam’s to 
sing to us if we play for her.” 

Edson promised yes; and then, after button- 
ing up close to his chin his shaggy overcoat, he 
again passed down the broad sidewalk, while I 
went in another direction to look for a fast pony. 

Our company did not all assemble until about 
two or three in the afternoon, and then such 
a merry set as we were never made the woods 
ring so before. It seemed to be perfectly 
natural for every girl of the party to please. 
They all had such starry eyes, sunny hair 
and beautiful expressions generally, that it was 
difficult to say which one it was advisable to love 
the most. Brenton seemed to be the happiest of 
the party ; but there was a recklessness about 
his manner that I didf’t like. Angeline said 
with a silvery laugh, when no one was very near, 
that it was only because he had a handsomer 
pair of whiskers than I had, and because in our 
plays he was always adjudged to pay more for- 
feits. If she hadn’t looked so roguish when she 
said it, I know I should have been vexed at 
that, but la! you couldn’t get vexed with Ange- 
line, let her say what she would, for she had 
such a coaxing way of saying she didn’t mean 
any harm. 

Early in the morning, as soon as the head 
ones in the company had made up their minds 
to go, they had sent a runner in advance to 
let Uncle Sam and his lady know that they 
might expect us in the evening ; so when we ar- 
rived, which was soon after the sun bade Yan- 
kee land good-by for the night, such a fire as . 
was glowing in that fifteen foot fireplace, I do 
believe it would have been considered a confla- 
gration if it had occurred anywhere around here ; 
but not so there, for it looked cheering out in 
that wild region, where one rough, stone chimney 
had to manufacture all the smoke that circulated 
for many miles. I was the first one to step 
within the wide door of the cabin, and with me 
Angeline Knight, and close behind us Elsey 
Davis and Brenton. O, what a burst of beauty 
met my gaze as Topened the door There, in 
the corner, just where the blazing logs lit up 
every feature to the best advantage, stood Etta 
Champlin, Uncle Sam’s eldest daughter. I had 
not seen her for a year, and she was now just 


sixteen. Ihad always thought her beautiful, 
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but now, beautiful was a poor word to portray 
that child of the wilds. At a glance, I could 
perceive that she had visited the city since I saw 
her last ; for she was dressed as tastefully as the 
girls of our party, though her costume was a 
mixture of the fashions of the Indian and white 
maidens ; with bare arms and shoulders, and a 
short frock confined at the waist with a kid belt 
beautifully embroidered with beads, Fora mo- 
ment, I stopped and did not speak, for I was 
amazed at the change one year had made, but I 
instantly rallied, and feeling ashamed of my si- 
lence, advanced. 

“Why, Etta,” I said, “if you grow much 
more lovely we shan’t let you remain out here in 
the woods—you must come to the city.” 

Etta glided easily and gracefully out of the 
corner, and, as she reached me her hand, she 
said pleasantly, but in a half whisper : 

“The forest is the best place for the deer; 
it would die in the city—there is not room.” 

Just at that moment I caught a glance of Bren- 
ton’s eyes as they were bent on the form and fea- 
tures of Etta, and I thought of every incarnate 
monster of which I had read from early child- 
hood, but presently there came a counter thought 
—pshaw! it is only fancy ; it is very ungentle- 
manly always to be imagining something against 
a@ stranger. 

Then came in one after another of our party ; 
and a litile while was spent in laying aside hoods, 
caps, coats, cloaks, and then all took seats on the 
smooth benches drawn up before the fire. Etta 
seemed to glide around like a little fairy, hand- 
ing a mug of cider to this one and a plate of 
cakes to that one, while her mother was busy in 
the square pantry preparing more and giving 
directions to two or three French girls who had 
been summoned from miles away, partly to help 
and partly to see and enjoy, as soon as Uncle 
Sam knew of our coming. All had spoken to 
the fair Etta. Brenton had been introduced to 
her, and everything promised fair for a very 
pleasant time. 

“ You haven’t passed Mr. Brenton any apples, 
Etta,” said Edson, as she reached the plate to 
him. 

“O, I am sorry I slighted you, sir,” she an- 
swered, innocently skipping towards him. 

“©, never mind, my dear,” answered the 
Englishman, looking fall into her face; and 
then, as ehe came nearer and held the fruit, he 
said something to her that made the blood leap 
upward till it swelled the blue veins of her fore- 
head, and for a.moment left a peach-bloom hne 
over her face, neck and dimpled shoulders; but 
it was spoken so low that we could not catch a 


word, while she turned and looked towards the 
opposite corner of the room near where a candle 
(for it had become quite dark now) illuminated 
the features of a large, robust-looking young 
man who had just entered and placed a lantern 
on the table. He was dressed in deer-skin 
breeches and a short hunting-frock, with a strong 
leathern belt confining it at the waist, anda 
hunting cap, which, as I looked around, he was 
just in the act of placing on an antler nailed to 
the logs. He could not have heard what the 
Englishman said to Etta, but he heard his voice, 
and caught her expression as she looked up, and 
I never shall forget the flash that went out from 
his eyes ; but he said nothing—he only bent for- 
ward as if to make sure which of our number 
had been last helped by her. A few moments 
after, Uncle Sam came in, and replenishing the 
fire, said : 

“Now make merry, young folks ; enjoy your 
selves while you are young, especially in my 
house, for Kate and I were young once, and we 
always wished the old folks the longest lives 
that let us make the most noise; so laugh, sing, 
dance and play on those fiddle-de-dees to your 
hearts’ content. You will keep nothing awake 
here, except a wolf or two, and may be a bruin 
that sometimes tries to make our acquaint- 
ance.” 

And then a little while after Uncle Sam and 
his wife disappeared, either by design or other- 
wise, and we heard of the former being engaged 
out at the frame barn seeing to the ponies, and 
that Katy had slipped on her cloak and hood 
and gone out to talk with him—to comment on 
the company, and tell him that as everything 
was ready in the pantry the young folks would 
enjoy themselves better to be alone. For a 
while we satin front of the mammoth fire and 
joked and laughed, and then a few songs were 
sung. Btta took part with the rest, and then we 
requested her to sing alone. She complied 
rather bashfully, and sang a beautiful song that 
she had composed in leisure hours while looking 
on the wild scenery that surrounded them. How 
natural, how beautiful were the tones of her 
voice as they came up from the pure fountain of 
song. She did not seem to know how beautiful 
she was or how sweetly she sang, but she did 
seem to notice how closely the Englishman’s 
eyes followed and watched her, and it: appeared 
to annoy her; but she said nothing, and when 
the music commenced and all joined in the danc- 
ing, he offered her his-hand in the set. She did 
not refuse, but looking towards the upper end of 
the room where stood the young hunter, whovhad 
been invited to dance, and was now standing op- 
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posite his partner, a young French girl, I saw 
that he gave her a peculiar look, that I interpre- 
ted as expressing a wish that she should accept, 
and in a moment more she was gliding with a 
natural grace down the centre of the long room 
in company with Brenton, her tiny feet scarcely 
touching the floor as they kept time with the 
music. 

The Englishman appeared to be in his 
glory; he chatted and laughed with the fair 
young creature in the pauses of the figure, and 
when it was ended he took a seat by her side at 
the back of the room. Had his manner been 
that of a gentleman, nothing would have been 
thought of this familiarity by the dwellers in 
the forest, as their hearts were pure and they 
looked for nothing but purity in others, and they 
were so far away from the thicker haunts of men 
that with right good will they enjoyed the socie- 
ty of those from the settlements when they came 
among them ; but there was a something about 
the manner of the young Englishman that the 
rural beauty could not fathom, and she would 
like to have shunned him, but the eyes of the 
hunter told her not to, so she did not rise as he 
sat by her side and talked. 

“You are too pretty to be pent up in these 
woods,” said he, with a great deal of assurance. 

“T like the woods better than the town,” re- 
turned Etta. 

“But you would not if you could reside there 
a little while; it is just the place for sucha 
beauty as you are to make your fortune. Why, 
if you were a sister of mine, I would have you 
in the market very quick, and marry you off to 
some of the nobility.” 

The young hunter was leaning against the 
rough mantel, and as Brenton went on, every 
moment getting more enthusiastic, and speaking 
louder to the fair one beside him, I saw his lip 
curl, and he gave a glance around upon the 
company assembled but made no remark. The 
Englishman’s bold manner seemed to disconcert 
us all a little, but soon another “ Take partners 
for a set” was spoken, and this time Etta danced 
with the hunter; and afterwards, when he led 
her to a seat, he bent his lips to her ear for a 
moment, when she looked up so full of confi- 
dence and love that not one of the company 
could fail to understand that he possessed her 
heart. This not only seemed to astonish Bren- 
ton but to annoy him; so when the hunter had 
left her side he crossed to where Etta was sitting 
and commenced talking to her again, nor did he 
try to disguise the contempt he felt for the rough- 
exterior lover. I exchanged glances with Ed- 
son, and I saw that he felt extremely pained, and 
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a moment after he asked Brenton if he would not 
like to step out to our ponies and see if all were 
right. 

“No,” said the Englishman, with a proud 
toss of the head; “I prefer the society of the 
ladies, especially this little rustic beauty.” 

Up to this time the hunter had made no re- 
mark to Brenton, nor would any but a close 
observer have perceived that he noticed him 
more than any of tae rest, but now approaching 
the Englishman, he said, pleasantly : 

“Will not the other girls be jealous, if you 
show so much more attention to this one than to 
those that came with you ?” 

“ And what is that to you? If they are jeal- 
ous, would you like to stand champion ?” 

“ Well, no,” answered the other, in the same 
pleasant tone; “I shouldn’t like te fight a hu- 
man being if I could help it. I have no objection 
to encountering a bear or a catamount onee in a 
while.” 

Edson and I exchanged glances again. I felt 
as if the current of my blood was beginning to 
congeal in my veins, and he looked as though if 
the girls were not present he would have said 
some hard things to the Englishman; for we 
knew the spirit and manner of backwoodsmen 
better than our imported companion, and we 
had seen enough of him to know that he would 
grow more insolent if the young hunter con- 
tinued pleasant and conciliating. 

“ Well, then, yon had better return to the cor- 
ner, young man,” said Brenton, “ for it wont do 
for a rustic Yankee to be too familiar with gen- 
tlemen ;” and then he drew himself nearer to the 
girl, and as if to crown the climax of his impu- 
dence, and to farther provoke the young hunter, 
whom he thought an ignorant coward, he said, 
“If you knew how to prize your beauty, you 
would not waste it on such a clown as he is,”— 
and he attempted to press his lips to her soft 
cheek. 

With a light bound and a stifled cry, Etta 
sprang from him, while every one of the com- 
pany seemed paralyzed, expecting that a death 
struggle would follow. As Etta sprang from 
Brenton’s side the hunter received her in his 
arms, and still spoke pleasantly, saying : 

“I would not harm you, sir, especially before 
all these girls, for probably they are not used to 
fighting ; but I think it strange that you should 
be one of such an otherwise peaceable com- 
pany.” 

I attempted to speak, bat the sound only 
amounted to a whisper, while Brenton arose to 
his feet, seemingly forgetful that there was any 
one present save the hunter and himself. 
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“ Curse you,” said he, “for a coward! I 
make it a point to chastise any one that inter- 
feres with me, let him be where he will and no 
matter who is present,” at the same time aiming 
at the other a blow with his clenched fist. The 
young backwoodsman’s strong right hand met 
the arm of his opponent as it was descending, 
and for a moment it was held as if in an iron 
vice; then giving it a fling downward as a child 
would a toy, he said, calmly : 

“ Be quiet, boy, or your bones may bleach in 
the western wilds.” 

In an instant, Brenton drew a pistol from be- 

neath his coat and aimed it at the head of the 
young man ; but its contents remained in the 
barrel, for with an easy movement the other 
wrenched it from him and threw it into the cav- 
ern-like fire-place among the blazing logs. Im- 
mediately the Englishman drew a large bowie 
knife that he had kept concealed, and rushed to- 
ward the hunter with a face purple with rage. 
We all leaped to our feet, while Etta, with a cry 
of anguish, sprang into the arms of her lover, 
and at the same instant received the blow des- 
tined for the hunter. The assassin’s knife stuck 
quivering in her fair dimpled shoulder. Her 
lover gave one look towards it, then turned his 
glance on Brenton. That look will go with me 
to the grave. 
’ Gently withdrawing the knife and laying her 
softly in the arms of one who sprang to receive 
her, we heard a hissing sound escape through his 
teeth, and the next moment the same knife quiv- 
ered in the heart of the Englishman, while an 
explosion from the burning weapon between the 
strong stone jambs told us that it contained a 
deadly charge. And now the wide rude door 
was flung back, and in rushed Uncle Sam and 
his wife to learn the cause of the explosion; but 
the scene that was spread out before them I shall 
never forget. On the spot where but a little 
while before we were all dancing so merrily, now 
lay Brenton, with eyeballs upturned, through 
which the light of day could enter no more, and 
around him in warm pools his own life blood. 
Etta now lay in her lover’s arms, unconscious of 
the horror depicted on every face that surround- 
ed her, or the wild cries of her mother who bent 
over her. 

But we will not longer dwell on description, 
but say that the Englishman’s bones bleached in 
the western wilds, and after many months of 
suffering Etta Champlin recovered from the 
fright and the wound inflicted by Brenton, and 
rewarded the brave hunter by a gift of her own 
fair self. Some may think that our party were 
to blame for not interfering sooner, but events 
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followed each other in such rapid succession at 
the crisis, that we were bewildered until we saw 
the knife, and then it was too late for prevention. 
The law administered to the young backwoods- 
man no punishment for the deed, for there were 
too many witnesses in his faver. But this event 
did not disturb the current of our enjoyment 
long, for the next winter as gay parties as ever 
visited Uncle Sam’s, but we were more particu- 
lar who went with us. Brenton, we afterwards 
learned, was an extensive forger who had fled 
from justice, and this accounted for his having 
so many letters of recommendation. 

“Emma,” said Uncle Stephen, “on the very 
spot where that log cabin stood is now built a 
large frame house, surrounded by beautiful gar- 
dens, and the smoke from neighbors’ chimneys 
wafts up on every side; come and look out of 
the window and I will show it to you.” 

I did as he requested, and he pointed toa 
beautiful dwelling but a few rods off as the one. 
As I looked and saw the dim outline of the 
woods away off in the distance, and the large 
mansion that intervened between, it all seemed 
to me like magic. 

“Do you see that noble-looking old man 
coming up the street with a portly lady by his 
side, and those young children running to meet 
them 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“Well, that is the hunter and his Etta, and 
those are their children’s children ; they all live 
together in that frame house.” 


A GREAT EEL FISHERY. 


The eel is, in one respect, at least, a suggestive 
fish. “Slippery as an eel,” is a phrase often 
used to denote character; and we doubt not that 
if everybody knew the extent of the eel fisheries 
of Italy, the term “‘ plentifal as eels” would soon 
supplant the old Yankee expression “ plenty as 
blackberries.” In early spring the eels ascend 
the river Po, and in the months of October, No- 
vember and December, when about returning, 
channels leading into still water-basins are 
opened, and the fish, thinking that they are up- 
on their way to the sea, enter the basins in such 
great numbers that oftentimes the quantity ac- 
cumulated there is so large as to form a mass 
which rises above the surface of the water. The 
eels are taken by the fishermen fromthese basins 
and conveyed to different markets. In the year 
1851, about a million and a half pounds of eels, 
valued at $170,000, were captured in the basins 
in Cammachir alone-— Weekly Despatch. 
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When we are conscious of the least compar- 
ative merit in ourselves, we should take as much 
care to conceal the value we set upon it, as if it 
were a real defect ; to be elated or vain upon it, 
is showing your money before people in want. 
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THE ROSE. 
BY 8. H. 8. 


The rose is withering. Gentle flower— 
How soon its beauty fades away! 

It flourishes its little hour, 
And then its beauty dies fer aye! 


I watched its lovely leaves unfold, 
And richer grew they every hour. 
But I remember I was told 
The rose was but a fading flower. 


So, like the rose our pleasures die; 
They fade as quickly from our sight, 

As clouds that veil a morning sky 
Retire, and leave a clearer light. 


SELF-DENIAL, 
BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 


“Cousin Soon, are you ready?” called the 
voice of a young lady at my door, one morning, 
at nine. I recognized this voice as that of Ara- 
bella, the second daughter of my cousin, Mrs. 
Harrington, who had insisted when I called in 
on the previous afternoon that I should remain 
over night in order to attend a public breakfast 
with her and her daughters on the morning 
su 
I was quite ready when Miss Arabella knock- 
ed at my door; and accordingly making myself 
visible, accompanied her down stairs. She was 
in the highest of juvenile spirits—that is, juve- 
nility at seventeen—and talked to me with the 
greatest animation. I think she was conscious 
of looking especially pretty on that particular 
morning, and of appearing her best. Whether 
this circumstance had anything to do with her 
good humor, I cannot say; but I suspected that 
she was not without her share of female vanity. 
But she was very young, and really good-hearted. 
We entered the empty parlor. 

“ How, my dear,” I said, ‘‘are you and I the 
only ones ready ?” 

“©, Cousin Solon, you know it takes Flora 
and Caroline a great while to dress,” was Ara- 
bella’s answer; “and mama, too,—she never 
comes down till they are ready. But I dare say 
they will join us in ten minutes or so ; at least, 
by the time Harry comes in. He will be back 
here shortly; he only meant to be gone half an 
hour. Let us sit down in this pleasant window 
and talk together till they come.” 

I took my place beside her, while she chatted 
away in the happiest possible strain. I am one 
of the class denominated “good listeners ;” a 
character which suited my little cousin admirably 
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that morning ; for she was eager to tell me of the 
gayeties into which she had lately entered, hav- 
ing but just “come out:” of her beautiful new 
set of pearls, which she had teased mama to 
purchase for her; and of a love of a bouquet 
which had the evening before been presented her 
by a certain distinguished gentleman, whose no- 
tice made her an object of especial envy to a 
great number of young ladies. 

All this I heard very distinctly; but I was 
thinking at intervals of something quite uncon- 
nected with the subject of Miss Arabella’s ele- 
gancies ; and as soon as courtesy would permit, 
after its conclusion, or what, from the length of 
the succeeding pause, I inferred to be such, I 
asked 


“At what time, my dear, does your cousin 
Elma come 

“ At a quarter past nine she said she would be 
in.” And she consulted her watch. “It is five 
minutes past now, Cousin Solon ; so she will be 
here in exactly ten minutes more. Not a second 
earlier or later, I assure you; for Elma Beverly 


“Elma Beverly—what about her? Ah, So- 
lon—ready? Well, is not Elma here ?” 

“No, mama. You know she is not to be here 
till a quarter past nine,” said Arabella. 

“‘Isn’t Harry come back yet from the office ?” 
asked Caroline, the languid and ringleted Caro- 
line, the sentimental one of the family, who at 
sixteen imagined herself a heroine of romance, 
and affected airs accordingly. 

She drew a small volume from her pocket, as 
she received a negative answer, and proceeding 
to ensconce herself in the recess of a neighbor- 
ing window, awaited the moment of departure, 
wrapt in the sorrows and calamities of some 
imaginary beauty—the counterpart of herself. 

Caroline wore a white muslin gown—“a robe 
of snowy fabric,” perhaps I ought to say with 
(according to the approved style of damsels in 
novels) “no ornament save a single rose, twined 
in her luxuriant tresses.” She was not by any 
means pale, as she would have liked to be; on 
the contrary, she had the finest color of any one 
in the family. Still, by the aid of her long, 
dark curls, she managed to make herself look 
tolerably romantic. But I digress. 

Mrs. Harrington seated herself in a comfort- 
able rocking-chair near me, casting critical and 
complacent glances, first upon Arabella, then 
upon Caroline. 

“ Really, you look very well, girls, this morn- 


ing,” she said, approvingly ; and the satisfied 
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expression of her eyes, as they met mine, said : 
“ There are no girls like my girls.” It was a 
mother’s vanity—pardonable, perhaps. 

Flora entered now ; Flora—stately, elegant, 
graceful, —her mother’s especial pride. Mrs. 
Harnngton was very proud of all her ‘children— 
Flora, Arabella, Caroline, and Harry (who, by 
the way, was really a fine boy, and my favorite); 
but Flora was her favorite, I think. The young 
lady glided into the room with her usual grace- 
ful and somewhat haughty air, and speaking to 
one and another with a mingling of courtesy, 
affability and nonchalance in her manner, ad- 
vanced to a window, with the current inquiry for 
Harry. Mrs, Harrington glanced at me again, 
with ill-concealed triumph in her eyes. If her 
other girls looked well, Flora outshone them. 

And, truly, they were all handsome girls, and 
were dressed with indisputable perfection of 
taste. My cousin Sophia took care of that. 
She was one to pride herself on matters of 
dress. . Expense, too, was one of the last things 
considered. Not a flaw was to be discovered in 
any part of the attire of herself or her children. 
Nothing was worn but that which was new, ele- 
gant and perfect in every respect. The maids 
my cousin employed had nothing to complain of 
in regard to the generosity of their mistress. 
The supplies of dresses and bonnets from their 
mistress, who seldom wore either a dress or a 
bonnet a dozen times, was incredible. . But it 
showed people how well and how expensively 
my cousin Harrington and her children were in 
the habit of dressing. 

We waited a few moments, conversing to- 
gether, and exactly at a quarter past nine my 
niece Elma arrived, accompanied by Harry, who 
had joined her on the way. They came in to- 
gether, he a bright, handsome, gallant boy of 
eighteen, laughing-eyed and rosy-cheeked, and 
she a pretty, simple, innocent girl of the same 
age, who looked, in her pure, light muslin, and 
her little white bonnet, with its wreath of lilies 
of the valleys, as fresh and charming as a spring 
flower. 

“ Good 


shook hands with her —the girls, I know, think- 
ing how pretty she looked, and Mrs. Harrington 
herself surveying her with a critical eye as she 
kissed her, and then told her how well she was 
appearing this morning. That included dress 
and all, Icould see. Sophia was very well sat- 
isfied with the appearance of her young cousin. 
Indeed, I do not see how it could be otherwise. 
The child always seemed to me without a fault. 


But if she had been dressed in serge, I do not 
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think I should have thought her kss pretty, when 
her sweet young face lighted up with such a 
beautiful smile, and she said in such a musical 
voice, as she kissed me, ‘ Good morning, Uncle 
Solon; Iam very glad you are going with us.” 

“I thank you, my dear. How does your 
mother do to-day ?” I said. 

“My mother is very well, I thank you. She 
sends her love to you, uncle; and to you all,” 
turning again to Mrs. Harrington and the girls, 
“and bade me say again that she very much 
regretted not being at liberty to accompany you ; 
she could not break her previous engagement 
with Mrs. Morrison.” 

“Yes, I am quite sorry,” answered Mrs. Har- 
rington ; “for I really depended, until yesterday, 
upon her going. It is so vexatious, Solon,” she 
continued, turning to me, “that Emily will 
spend the day with a deaf old woman, and find 
pleasure in it, when she might be going with 
me.” 

She stood there, drawing on her gloves, when 
a carriage drew up before the door, and the girls’ 
delighted exclamation, ‘‘O, there’s Mrs. Mos- 
tyn and her nephew!” was immediately followed 
by the entrance of a pleasant, majestic-looking, 
middle-aged lady, attended by a gentleman some 
years younger—probably he was twenty-five, or 
thervabouts, though a certain dignity and seri- 
ousness blending with the gentle expression of 
his fine features, made him appear somewhat 
older than he was,—and this was her nephew 
and my young friend, Mr. Mostyn. 

The exchange of salutations concluded, Mrs, 
Mostyn said at once to my cousin Sophia : 

“My dear, I have come to take one of your 
girls up on my way to the rooms. I hope you’ll 
consent ?” 

“ With pleasure,” smiled Mrs. Harrison. 

“Very well; I should like Flora. Flora, my 
dear, will you come?—O, and you, too, Miss 
Elma. May I ask so much *—that is, if I don’t 
break up your party too much?” And she then 


for she had a kind of reverential admiration for 
this lady, whose birth, wealth and talents settled 
her position among the highest; and whatever 
she said or did was law. 

A moment before we all set out, Mrs. Har- 
rington stood in the hall with Elma. I saw her 
examining something which she held in her hand. 
Her countenance had lost a degree of its usual 
placidity, and Elma was slightly coloring. 

“ What is the matter, my dear?” asked Mrs. 
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Mostyn, quietly, taking her nephew’s arm and 
joining them. 

Cousin Sophia looked up. ‘“O, nothing of 
great consequence,” she answered, and yet with 
a slight air of annoyance and severity ; “only 
Elma’s glove—she has had the carelessness to 
put on a pair which are really not fit to be seen.” 

“Indeed! Why, I was thinking very differ- 
ently a moment ago,” returned Mrs. Mostyn. 
“Let me see, my dear—not fit to be seen! 
Where ?” 

* One is mended,” said Elma, in a low voice, 
and with a timid blush. 

“ Mended ?—why, really, so it is—and very 
nicely, too. One cannot see it without close 
examination. If that is all the fault, pray let 
the child wear the gloves.” And she turned, 
smiling, to my cousin Harrington. “If any one 
should chance to discover the fact of their hav- 
ing been mended, it will only be to give credit 
to her skill as a most expert needlewoman.” 

“ Rest assured, mad~m,” said the nephew, in 
a subdued tone to Mrs. Harrington, “that no 
one who observes Miss Beverly’s hand will ever 
remark an imperfection in her glove.” 

My cousin Harrington smiled faintly, and 
said no more; but I could see that her annoy- 
ance was not quite dissipated. With a grave 
look, she returned to Elma her handkerchief, 
which she had also been examining, I was suffi- 
ciently curious to examine it myself, a moment 
after, and found a single spot in it, close to the 
embroidery, where the fabric having worn thin, 
had been darned with the greatest nicety. But 
imperceptible as it might have been to others, 
this single spot had not escaped the eyes of the 
pink of particularity, my cousin Harrington ; 
and she was therefore excessively annoyed ; for 
she had always interested herself in Elma, as 
much as her own daughters, in the matter of 
dress. 

“« So she scolded you about the gloves and the 
handkerchief, did she, Elma?” I said, laughiag- 
ly aside, to the young girl. 

Elma blushed. 

“Yes, Uncle Solon. But it was my fault. I 
should have remembered how particular she is. 
These, however, are my best gloves. And, in- 
deed, I thought they would do sometime yet to 
wear. I would have brought another handker- 
chief, if I had thought ; but the gloves I could 
not help wearing, since I had none better. I 
wished to make them last a week or two longer.” 

“ Economical little Elma! That is right, dear 
child. But do you know, Elma, I have a curios- 
ity to know why you are so economical? You 


do not need to wear imperfect gloves or handker- 
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chiefs either. Your quarterly allowance was, I 
know, paid you only the week before last. To 
be sure, it is not a great sum, but then it would 
buy you numbers of pocket-handkerchiefs and 
gloves. And that is, I believe, what it is partly 
given you for.” 

Elma blushed again. 

“I know—but I want the money for something 
else, Uncle Solon.” 

“Youdo? What, I wonder—eh, little Elma? 
Well, well—I wont tease you, dear,” for she was 
looking, I fancied, a little embarrassed. 

At that moment, all were ready to go, and as 
Mr. Mostyn came for Elma, our conversation 
was broken off. I entered the carriage with 


my cousin Harrington and her two younger 


was that you and Elma were saying about econ- 
omy, in such an earnest way? Something, I 
dare say, about her gloves, wasn’t i: ?”’ 

“ Yes, my dear,” I answered. 

“Well, whatever it was, Mr. Mostyn must 
have heard every word, for he was close by you 
with his mother, though neither of you seem- 
ed to observe them ; and if there was anything 
said confidentially, why, he must know it.” 

“Really, my dear, I do not recollect that we 
said anything which we would have wished to 
conceal from him or you either,” I said. 

I speculated during the remainder of the drive, 
upon the subject of Elma’s gloves, and Elma’s 
economy. My cousin Harrington was once more 
in herusual good humor. She had evidently dis- 
missed the matter from her mind. 

We arrived at our place of destination, and 
were rejoined by Mrs. Mostyn and her nephew, 


Uncle Solon!” she said, aside, to me. “I do 
not think I ever liked her so well before.” 

I thought it might be because the attraction 
was mutual; for Mrs. Mostyn,-I know, had been 
led that morning to look deep into Elma’s na- 
ture, and such a nature could not but be other- 
wise than pleasing to her, if she read it correctly, 
which I felt that a woman of her penetration 
could not fail to do. 


“So you had @ pleasant drive, Elma?’ I 
asked. 


“« Very pleasant—yes, Uncle Solon. Indeed, 
how could it be otherwise? I do not think I 
ever met with more agreeable persons than Mrs. 
Mostyn and her nephew. They both converse 
charmingly—do they not? Better, I think, than. 
any one I ever heard, almost,” 
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daughters. 
“Pray, Cousin Solon,” said Arabella, “what : 
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with Flora and Elma, who, for her part, looked 
) the picture of happiness. 
“What a beautiful woman Mrs. Mostyn is, : 


“They understand what the word ‘ conversa- 
tion’ means, Elma, that is it; and both have 
minds most excellently and abundantly stored 
with knowledge. You will gain a great deal of 
benefit from their society. But we must look 
about us now and bow to people. All the world 
is here this morning, I believe.” 

With the occupation of bowing to people, and 
our coffee-cups, while we all—that is, Mrs. Mos- 
tyn’s party and ours—kept up a lively conversa- 
tion, we got through half an hour, at the expir- 
ation of which time, we repaired to the gardens 
opening from the rooms, whither a great portion 
of the company had already proceeded. 

‘We had been there but a little while, when a 
group of ladies of my cousin Harrington’s ac- 
quaintance came towards us, and accosted her. 
One of them held in her hand what seemed to be 
a subscription paper, got up for the benefit of 
some popular object or other, which just then at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. Mrs. Harring- 
ton and her three daughters immediately append- 
ed their names, with each a considerablesum. I 
contributed my part also. Elma, however, when 
asked to sign, reflected a moment, and then, 


Why Hime! Why not?” was the simulta- 

“Elma,” said Mrs. Harrington, coldly, “I 
thought you expressed your approval of this ob- 
ject, yesterday 

Elma colored more deeply. Every eye—Mrs. 
Mostyn’s, Charles Mostyn’s and all—was directed 
to her. 


“TI did, Cousin Sophia,” she said, in a low 
voice, “but I cannot subscribe. I am very 
sorry.” 

“ As you please,” said Mrs. Harrington, turn- 
ing away, while Flora and Arabella slightly 
smiled, and the latter said in a light way : 

“ Another instance of cousin Elma’s ‘economy,’ 
I suppose, isn’t it? Be careful, Elma, or instead 
of an economist, I shall think you are a little 
miser.” 

“I should not. refuse to subscribe, Arabella, if 
I had not good reasons for it,” said Elma,gravely. 

“Tam sure, Elma,” returned her cousin, “‘ you 
had your allowance when I had mine, and I 
know you have not spent a single penny.” 

“No, I have not spent any of it, Arabella.” 

“ How then, do you say you cannot subscribe ?” 

Elma was silent an instant. Then she said, 
gently : “Because it is true, Arabella.” 

Arabella turned awéy, silenced by the gentle 
rebuke. Mrs. Mostyn quietly pressed Elma’s 
hand, with an affectionate smile. 
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“TI am sure,” she said, kindly, “Elma would 
gladly give her money if she could do so con- 
scientiously.” 

A grateful glance beamed from the young 
girl’s eyes; and the approving look she met 
seemed to give her new courage. 

“ Anenigma, certainly,” said a subdued voice at 
myside. J turned, tosee Mr. Mostyn’s thoughtful 
eyes fixed reflectively on my niece’s countenance. 

“Who—Elma!” I said. “Do you think her 
an enigma ?” 

“ Yes, and one of no inconsiderable interest, 
at least, to me. I am trying (it may be imperti- 
nent, but I cannot help it,) to study her motives. 
Not alone those of the present moment, but of 
her whole life.” 

“The study is worth yourfattention, my boy.” 

“T believe it.” 

That was all we said. A little while longer 
and we left the place. 

My cousin Harrington had now to visit a neigh- 
boring bookseller’s with me; and as Mrs. Mos- 
tyn wished to go there also, it was settled that 
we should go together. Arabella and Caroline, 
who had no desire to accompany us, returned 
home in my cousin’s carriage, and the remainder 
continued the way in that of Mrs. Mostyn. 

We arrived at the bookseller’s in a few min- 
utes, and there a new trial awaited Elma. My 
cousin Harrington and Mrs. Mostyn selected the 
books they wished for, and then we all lingered, 
examining some new works just got out. Sud- 
denly Flora called to Elma. 

“ See, cousin,” she said, “ here I have fortu- 
nately come across the very books you were wish- 
ing to get, the other day. The —— Magazines, 
in two large volumes, and nicely bound, too. 
See, Elma, what a prize !” 

Elma’s eyes sparkled, and her cheeks grew 
red—a vivid, brilliant red, as she sprang to 
Flora’s side. O, let me see them, Flora!” she 
said, eagerly, and stretched out herhand. Then 
as suddenly she drew it back, with the beautiful 
flush of girlish delight fading quietly out from 
her cheek, and her countenance growing slightly 
serious, as a look of remembrance passed over it ; 
the remembrance of an obstacle. I noticed this, 
and Mostyn noticed it, too, though Flora did 
not ; for she had immediately turned to the book- 
seller, inquiring if the books were for sale, or al- 
ready engaged. He answered that they were for 
sale, and named the price. 

“There, you see the books are yours, Cousin 
Elma,” laughingly said Flora, turning to her 
again. “Take them now. Will you do them 
up for Miss Beverly, if you please?” to the 
shopman. 
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“No, no; I have changed my mind, Flora,” 
said Elma, quietly, “Ido not want—that is— 
I will not take the books at present.” 

“ Will not take them, Elma! surely you can- 
not be in earnest!’ uttered Flora, in a tone of 
astonishment. ‘‘ These books, of which you 
have talked so much for the last six months! 
What are you thinking of ?” 

“I cannot take them, Flora,” urged Elma, in 
a subdued voice. “I beg you not to say any- 
thing more about it.” 

_“ You had better allow me to put them up, if 
I may be so bold, miss,” said the bookseller, po- 
litely, “‘ for I do not think I could get another 
set at any price whatever, and if you really want 
them, I should be sorry to let them go to any 
one else. Shall I put them down to Mrs. Bev- 
erly’s account, miss ?” 

“ Yes, you had better take them ; let him pack 
them, Elma,” urged Flora. ‘Your first and 
last chance, remember; and I know how sorry 
you will be that you did not take them, if you 
let them go now.” 

The flush on Elma’s cheek was one of pain 
and of confusion at the consciousness of so many 
eyes attracted towards her by this scene. Poor 
Elma had not learned yet how to bear herself 
with composure, under the charge of singularity. 
She looked troubled, agitated. 

“ Dear Flora,” she said, ina low, imploring, 
hurried voice, with downcast eyes, half turning 
away, as if to escape the curious eyes around her, 
* indeed, indeed I do not want those books now, 
and I cannot have them put down in mama’s 
name. I never did such a thing in my life. No, 
I really, really do not want them at all. Pray 
tell him so, and do not say anything more about 
it.”’ 

Flora looked at her a moment with a surprised 
and offended air. 

“ Really, my dear, you are incomprehensible 
this morning,” she said, at length, in a suppress- 
ed and freezing whisper. “ You need not trouble 
yourself to pack them,” she continued, coldly, 
addressing the bookseller ; ‘Miss Beverly does 
not wishfor them. Mama,” to Mrs. Harrington, 
“are you ready to go ?” 

Mrs. Harrington had stood all this time, ob- 
serving the scene before her, with visible and in- 
creasing annoyance. I knew that any scene of 
this kind, calculated to draw attention and curi- 
osity, was inexpressibly displeasing to her. Her 
countenance displayed it, as she turned to her 
friend. 


“ Mrs. Mostyn, shall we go now ?” she said, 
briefty. 
I could not tell why Elma had refused the 
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books which, for many a long month, she had 
been wishing to obtain, and which was rarely to 
be found then, the publication having existed and 
ceased some twelve years before ; but I knew she 
wanted them. MHastening across the shop, I 
joined Mostyn, who was standing by the counter, 
speaking with the bookseller. 

“Sir,” I said to the latter, “I wish to pur- 
chase those books; will you do them up, if you 
please, and send them this evening to—” 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but I have just dis- 
posed of them,” was the low-toned reply. 

The surprise his words eccasioned was in- 
stantly abated, as I looked at Mostyn, and met 
his warning glance, beseeching secrecy. He was 
the purchaser. He had anticipated me by exact- 
ly half a minute. And with this little by-play, 
unobserved by any but Mrs. Mostyn, we followed 
the party from the shop. 

Iknow my cousin Harrington was more deep- 
ly incensed during that day, than I had ever 
seen her before. I do not know whether she 
reprimanded Elma, as I am certain she felt in- 
clined to do, for what she was pleased to term 
“her very singular conduct;” but she talked to 
me about it, with considerable excitement. 

“T truly believe,” she said, “that people will 
say that Emily has lost every penny of her for- 
tune; for certainly, Elma’s behaviour to-day 
would lead one to suppose them absolutely beg- 
gared. What strange freak can have got into 
her head now? Her singularity is certainly in- 
sufferable. She made me absolutely ashamed of 
her to-day.” 

And Sophia was seriously indignant. She 
called on Emily the next morning. I was not 
present, but I heard afterwards that she spoke 
very emphatically of Elma’s “ singularity,” and 
very seriously inquired whether Emily had not 
really become suddenly reduced in circumstances. 
Now Emily knew that Sophia was truly a good- 
hearted person in the main, although so tram- 
melled by her regard for appearances,and so blunt 
spoken as she was: accordingly, she chose to 
laugh, rather than become offended; made our 
cousin Harrington take off her bonnet, and stay 
to dinner; assured her that she, herself, had not 
lost her fortune, and that the cause of Elma’s 
seeming parsimony was really a very good cause 
indeed, and one which she would perhapsapprove 
some day. 

Emily, on learning the story of the books, 
without the conclusion, touching their final pur- 
chase, was delighted with her daughter’s power 
of self-denial. 

“I know it must have cost you a great deal to 
give them up, my dear,” she said to her, “even 


for so good a purpose as you have in view; and 
now you shall have them indeed.” 

She immediately summoned a domestic, and 
despatched him to the bookseller’s, to secure the 
books. Of course, they could not be obtained, 
having, as the man brought back word, been al- 
ready disposed of. 

Now that she had imagined them almost cer- 
tainly in her possession, this sudden disappoint- 
ment, after all, was very hard indeed for poor 
Elma to bear. But she put it down with a firm 
hand, after the first, and turned away from the 
contemplation of it. 

“ It is not such a terrible disappointment, Un- 
cle Solon,” she said, cheerfully. 

I was bound in honor not to betray Mostyn, 
or I believe I must have acquainted her with the 
destination of her beloved and long-coveted 
books. 

“Do you not wish now that you had taken 
them, Elma ?” I asked. 

She reflected a moment, and then shook her 


“No, Uncle Solon, Ido not. I should be 
very unhappy now, if I had yielded and taken 
them. Iam glad I did not.” And I knew she 
really was. 

The autumn which witnessed the scenes I 
have described, deepened gradually into winter. 
Now, I saw Elma in a warm, brown cloak, and 
close winter bonnet, taking her brisk walk every 
day, where I had seen her so lately in her warm- 
weather muslins and simple cottage straw. I 
could not tell whether she looked prettiest then 
ornow. ButI knew—blessings on that dear, 
sunny little face !—that she was my own, pretty, 
favorite, loving Elma, at all times the same, 
summer or winter. 

I met her at my cousin Harrington’s, some- 

times; sometimes at Mrs. Mostyn’s; ofien and 
often in her own home, where I spent many a 
happy hour, and where I was always received 
with a warmth and cordiality that was dearer to 
me than I found it elsewhere. 
. But wherever she was, Elma was always 
bright, cheerful and busy asabee. I do not 
remember ever seeing her, when she was not in- 
tent upon some good and useful work, for the 
good of somebody or other. She had always 
been thas, from her childhood ; her life and its 
aims the very opposite of those of her cousins, 
the Harringtons. She had always been eager to 
help those who needed her services, caring 
especially for the poor. 

This fall and winter, however, had given her 
added means for usefulness; and now I learned 
how nobly she had improved those means. Be- 
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sides her mother, she received only Mostyn and 
uncle Solon into her confidence; for she was one 
to shrink from exposing, or seeming to display 
her good works ; and only imparted her plans to 
us, I could see, because she disliked to seem mys- 
terious to those 80 near as we. 

Mrs. Harrington, I think, often meditated se- 
riously now, upon Elma’s character and dispo- 
sition. Ithink she was convinced of the wisdom 
of Elma’s motives, in whatever she did ; though 
she could not always tell whither those motives 
tended. The conviction forced itself upon her, 
from the consistency and steadiness of purpose 
visible in all her actions, and her gentle persever- 
ance in whatever she considered right. She re- 
marked to me, one day, that Elma seemed more 
economical than ever. But it was said in a 
thoughtful way, that showed she no longer looked 
with an unfavorable eye upon that economy. 
She allowed that Elma seemed to her to grow 
more “ singular” every day ; but she permitted 
her to beas singular as she pleased, now, saying 
tome: “TI think, finally, it must be for some 
good purpose.” 

It was for a good purpose, as she found short- 
ly. It was three days before Christmas, when a 
party of us, consisting of my cousin Harrington 
and Flora, Mrs. Mostyn and Charles, with my 
sister Emily and myself, visited, by especial fa- 
vor, one of the private meetings of the —— soci- 
ety, a new institution, formed for obtaining 
means for the relief of the poor in and about the 
neighboring districts, during the winter. It was 
a hard winter. Bread and fuel were scarcely to 
be obtained by many, and entirely beyond the 
reach of some. 

This society was composed of a moderate num- 
ber of young ladies and gentlemen, connected 
with the church to which my sister Emily belong- 
ed. We met several of our young acquaintances 
there, among the rest of whom was Elma. 

The meeting was called to order, and the busi- 
ness of the hour quietly entered upon. A few 
words were spoken by the presiding member, 
relative to the object for which the society was 
formed, and some interesting remarks made, in 
regard to it; the clearness and brevity of which, 
in addition to the quiet, orderly, and perfectly 
business-like manner in which the meeting was 
conducted ; and the serious, unmistakable ear- 
nestness evinced by every member, in the object 
before them, was proof sufficient that they clearly 
understood the business upon which they had en- 
tered, and had both the sense and determination 
to go through it correctly and steadily. Next, 
the names of the members were read, and the 
treasurer, list in hand, read off the amounts sub- 
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scribed by each. Twenty names were given, 
the entire amount received being five hundred 
dollars. The last name was that of Elma Bever- 
ly—subscription seventy-five dollars. My cou- 
sin Harrington looked with astonishment, first at 
Elma, then at me. 

“So this is the aim of Elma’s economy ?” she 
whispered. “ Well, if I had guessed—” 

Inever knew my cousin Harrington so thought- 
ful before, as she was that day. Flora, Arabella 
and Caroline had no words to express themselves. 
Yes, this was the aim of Elma’s economy—char- 
ity. And this was not the only instance. I 
went with my cousin Harrington, in the course 
of the day, to the cottage of a thrifty mechanic, 
on the outskirts of the city, where, in her rounds 
of charitable visiting, our Elma had found work 
to do. 

“ This is a hard winter, Mrs. Marsh,” I said, 
to a pleasant, cheerful matron, who, with her 
bright, cleanly, healthy-looking children gathered 
about her, was waiting the return of her husband 
from his day’s labor. 

“ A hard winter for many, sir,” she answered, 
seriously ; “ but [am thankful, not a hard one for 
us, since Miss Beverly was so kind to us. I do 
not know what would have become of us all, if it 
had not been for her.” 

My cousin Harrington looked inquiringly at 
me, and then at our good hostess. 

“ You are acquainted with Miss Beverly, then, 
Mrs. Marsh ?” she said, in a questioning tone. 

“O, yes, ma’am,” returned Mrs. Marsh, with 
a voice and look of pleased and heartfelt earnest- 
ness, ‘‘O, yes; if she had not helped us it would 

have gone hard with us this winter. My hus- 
band was ill all the fall—he fell and broke his 
arm in the early part of September. He did not 
leave his bed for two whole months. We had 
only his earnings to depend upon, and when he 
could no longer work, they failed us. We 
spent our last penny, and ate our last mouthful 
of bread. And then the landlord was just going 
to turn us out of doors, sick as James was, be- 
cause we had no money to pay the rent. It was 
on that very day, when I thought James was dy- 
ing, when my children were crying for bread, 
and we about to be turned like beasts, out into 
the open fields to perish, that Miss Beverly 
heard of our situation, and came to help us.” 


She paused a moment, and turned away her 


head to hide the starting tears. 


“ Well, and she helped you ?” said my cousin 
Harrington, presently, in a sweeter, tenderer 


voice than I ever heard before from her lips. 
“Ma'am 


,’ said Mrs. Marsh, simply and ear- 
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Beverly paid our rent—every penny of it; she 
got a good physician for my husband, who saved 
the life I thought was failing ; she procured for 
us everything we needed, and brought us through 
till my husband was able to work again; and 
this nearly all out of her own means. I never 
can be too grateful to her, never; nor many 
another poor family about here that she has help- 
ed out of trouble.” 
Mrs. Harrington looked round at me. There 
were tears—absolutely tears, in her eyes. 
“What a dear girl that Elma is!” she 
murmured. 
I gave her better reason yet for saying so, be- 
fore we returned home. I showed her, one after 
another, no less than six families, in different 
places, where Elma’s visits were hailed, in the 
midst of poverty and distress, as those of a min- 
istering angel ; and she acknowledged that Elma 
had a noble end, indeed, for her economy; as I 
had had reason to acknowledge, long since. 
When Christmas night came, we planned a 
happy gathering at the house of my sister Emily, 
where we found Elma sarrouded by a delighted 
little party of children, invited by her, and for 
whom she had prepared a glorious Christmas 
tree. Mrs. Mostyn and my friend Charles were 
there with us. During the evening, there was 
found at the foot of the tree, a package directed 
to Elma. Opening it, she found two handsomely 
bound volumes, at the sight of which, the ever- 
ready color rushed impetuously to her cheek. 
They were the magazines which, five months be- 
fore, she had resolutely denied herself the pleas- 
ure of purchasing. She looked incredulous for 
amoment. Then a glance at the fly-leaf settled 
the difficulty. She looked up with a yet more 
brilliant blush, at Charles, who stood beside her, 
regarding her with a quiet smile. 

“Tt is your gift, Mr. Mostyn?” she said, 


“Yes, Elma. Will you take it from me?” 
She did take it. And in a little while after 

—in the following spring, she took Charles Mos- 
tyn himeelf, as well. They are a happy husband 
and wife; and Elma is as good, as charitable— 
yes, and as economical and happier than ever. 
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HOME, 

There is no great intrinsic merit in the poetry 

of Howard Payne’s song of “Home Sweet 
Home,” and yet there is no song that so thrills 
the popular heart, that is so sure to stir the blood 
and moisten the eye, whenever it is sung. This 
is because it appeals to a sentiment that inspires 
every breast. There is something in the very 
word “home” that awakens the most tender 
emotions. 

“Though never so humble there’s no place like home.” 

There is no flower so dear to us as the rose that 
blossoms by our garden gate, no water so bright 
and pure as that by the banks of which we have 
strayed in childhood, gathering the violets that 
clustered on its brink, or sailing our tiny boats 
upon its surface in anticipation of the great 
ventures and voyages of life. “We may wan- 
der away and mingle in the ‘ world’s fierce strife,’ 
and form new associations and friendships, and 
fancy that we have almost forgotten the land of 
our birth ; but at some evening hour, as we list- 
en perchance to the autumn winds, the remem- 
brance of other days comes over the soul, and 
fancy bears us back to childhood’s scenes, and 
we roam again amid the familiar haunts, and 
press the hands of the companions long since 
cold in their graves—and listen to voices we 
shall hear on earth no more. It is then a feeling 
of melancholy steals over us, which, like Os- 
sian’s music, is pleasant, though not mournful 
to the soul.” 

Rob Roy says that when his great enemy 
forced him to flee from his native district and 
take refage in a safer place, that his wife Helen 
composed a lament so sad and woeful that the 
hearts of those who heard it died within them, 
and he adds: “I would pot have that same 
touch of the heart-break again—no—not for all 
the broad lands once owned by the MacGregor.” 
It is well known that, in the past century, the 
performance of the Ranz des Vaches by the band 
of the regiment of Swiss guards was forbidden. 
That simple mountain air, recalling to the mili- 
tary exiles their mountain home and the tender 
associations of their youth, rendered them so 
homesick that they could endure absence no 
longer, and deserted their colors in numbers. 


the Highland regiments by the performance of 
“ Lochaber no more.” 

It has been truly and eloquently said: “The 
New England mariner, amid the icebergs of the 
northern seas, or breathing the spicy gales of the 
evergreen isles, or coasting along the shores of 
the Pacific, though the hand of time may have 
blanched his raven locks, and care have ploughed 
deep furrows on his brow, and his heart may 
have been chilled by the storms of the ocean, 
till the fountains of his love had almost ceased 
to gush with their heavenly current—yet, upon 
some summer’s evening, as he looks upon the 
sun sinking behind the western wave, will think 
of home, and his heart will yearn for the loved 
days, and his tears will flow like the summer’s 
rain. How does the heart of the wanderer, after 
long years of absence, beat, and his eyes fill, as 
he catches a glance of the hills of his nativity ; 
and when he has pressed the lips of a mother or 
a sister, how soon does he hasten to see if the 
garden, and the orchard, and the stream, look as 
in days gone by. We may find climes as beau- 
tiful, and skies as bright, and friends as devoted, 
but that will not usurp the place of home.” 


SaLutation.—Lord Brougham shakes hands 
with one finger, accompanying the act with a 
guttural and sepulchral “ How ar-r-re you ?’”’— 
rolling his r with the burr peculiar to the north 
of England, while the Middlesex yeoman gives 
you a grip that almost dislocates your fingers. 


anp Heatta.—Persons who live in 
rooms where the sunlight enters freely and the 
walls are light, enjoy better health than those 
who exclude the sun’s rays and live in sombre- 
colored apartments. 


Scare-Crows.—Scare-crows in gardens are 
humbugs. Birds have been known to make 
their nests in the pockets of a scare-crow. 


Tue o_pest One.—Rev. Dr. Spring is the 
oldest clergyman in New York. He has occu- 
pied his pulpit forty-six years. 


Use.—The true of cockroaches, as 
all truly wise people have known for years, is to 


The same effect was produced in Canada among 


flavor fine old Burgundy with. 
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THE ELYSIAN FIELDS, 

It is thus that the Parisians style one of their 
most attractive public places. All sorts of trades 
flourish famously in the Elysian Fields—beggars 
abound there, flower girls, musicians, all sorts of 
people. Music is represented there by numerous 
virtuosi, who offer their concerts to the promen- 
aders, and even painting has established itself in 
these domains. The idler is accosted by a young 
man, who says to him: 

“Sir, shall I sketch your portrait for ten 
cents 

“No, I thank you.” 

“Don’t refuse, I beg of you. You'll do a 
good deed and make a bargain. I’ll warrant the 
likeness. Only ten cents, and ten minutes time. 
You can’t afford to do without a likeness, when 
you get it so cheap.” 

“ Very well—go ahead.” 

The young man instantly takes his pencil from 
his pocket, and a leaf from a book that he carries 
under his arm, and lays it flat on his knee, which 
serves him for a desk. 

“Stand a little further off,” says the subject ; 
“I don’t want to attract people’s attention.” 

“As you please; I can hit a likeness at ten 


The artist places himself at the required dis- 


tance, and in ten minutes brings the portrait. 
What is stranger yet, the portrait is an admir- 
able likeness, and by no means contemptible as 
a work of art; for the faculty of drawing is al- 
most universal in Paris. For ten cents! Talent 
is certainly cheap now-a-days. 

Seduced by the price, a gentleman who was in 
the Elysian Fields the other night with his wife, 
a@ young and pretty woman, had his portrait 
taken, and was so well pleased with it that he 
said to the artist, ‘‘ Now you may take my wife.” 
The artist resumed his work, and at the moment 
when he was putting the last pencil-touch to it, 
and giving a glance of satisfaction at the picture 
which, through the inspiration of the model’s 
beauty, he had executed admirably, a young man 
hastily seized the paper, threw the sketcher a 
twenty-franc piece, and disappeared with his 
prize. The gentleman was furious, and rushed 
home with his wife, declaring that he would nev- 
er again set foot in the Elysian Fields. 

All the celebrities of the gay French capital 
may be seen in the Elysian Fields. That young 
man on the blooded horse has just come into 
possession of a fortune of eight millions. That 
splendid carriage, with the servants in mourning 
livery, belongs to Lord Harry Seymour. That 
smiling dandy in the tilbury has lost more than 
a hundred thousand crowns in stock speculations 


within a few weeks. One of these fine days, 
he’ll pay his creditors—perhaps. That gentle- 
man of an uncertain age, in a splendid caleche, 
drawn by two superb horses in glittering har- 
ness, is the illustrious Mr. Auber, at once a 
composer, a sportsman and a gentleman. In 
fact, the Elysian Fields is a world in itself. 


More CamELs cominc.—The United States 
government like the camels they imported so 
well, that they have sent for more. The tray- 
elling powers of the camel are truly extraordinary. 
Col. Chesney, of the British army, rode with 
three companions, and without change of camel, 
from Basrah to Damascus,a distance of 960 
miles, in nineteen days and three or four hours, 
thus averaging fifty miles a day, the camels hav- 
ing no food but such as they gathered themselves 
at halting places on the road. Ninety miles in a 
single day is no unusual performance for one of 
these desert ships. 


a Banxen.— Daniel Fish, Esq., 
president of the Farmers’ Bank, in Lansingburg, 
N. Y., lately bought a pair of oxen of a stranger, 
and paid him in Farmers’ Bank bills, urging him 
to give them a wide circulation for the good of 
the bank. In about two hours, the real ownerof 
the cattle, from whom they had been stolen, 
made his appearance and regained his property. 
The bills, however, are no doubt having a “wide 
circulation.” 


Esteem.—Malherbe, the French poet, 
was one of the vainest of men. The Princess 
of Conti one day said to him, “I want to show 
you the finest verses in the world which you have 
never seen.” Malherbe replied: “I beg your 
pardon, I have seen them; for, if they are the 
finest verses in the world, I must certainly have 
written them myself.” 


A nosis Sentrment.—The Prussian school 
counseller Dinton nobly said : “I promised God 
that I would look upon-every Prussian peasant 
child as a being who could’ complain of me before 
God, if I did not provide him the best education 
asa man and a Christian which it was possible 


for me to provide.” 


Nor To BE anaes country editor 
thinks that Richelieu, who declared that “the 
pen was mightier than the sword,” ought to have 
spoken a good word for scissors. 


Groves.—A new style of white kid gloves, 
beautifully embroidered with gold thread or eol- 
ored silks, has been introduced from Paris. 


si IMAGE-MEN. 

Onur streets swarm with Italians; you may 
know them at a glance by their bright black 
eyes and their olive complexions, bearing on 
their heads boards loaded down with plaster im- 
ages—figures of Washington, Napoleon, and 
the Greek Slave, heads of Daniel Webster and 
of Henry Clay. Their humble garments are 
white with the dust of plaster of Paris. They 
are as plentiful as hand-organ men, and their 
productions bear the same relation to sculpture 
that the hand-organ does to music. They adopt 
a fashionable subject and popularize it, acknow- 
ledging and propagating its success at once. 
The image-vender’s board is a sort of portable 
museum. Its contents vary with the popular 
pulse ; the idols of the crowd figure there for a 
moment, and then give way to some new dar- 
ling of the fickle world. The ancients erected 
statues of brass, which wars and revolutions 
soon overturew: wiser in this, we content our- 
selves with moulding in plaster our momentary 
idolatries, as if we would symbolize by the fra- 
gility of the matter the fragility of what it 

ts. 

Alas! how many of these reputations have 
not enjoyed even the duration of the plaster that 
celebrated them! How many great men have 
disappeared before their busts! The image-man 
is a terrible judge ; he records, so to speak, the 
sentence of the century. The popularity passed, 
he pitilessly breaks the mould, and the work or 
the man, illustrious a few days before, returns 
immediately into obscurity. Considered from 
another point of view, the image-vender has a 
truly important position in our modern civiliza- 
tion. He contributes to the spread of art, to the 
education, and insensibly elevates the popular 
taste. 

When we compare the plaster heads, figures 
and medallions, now in circulation, to those of 
thirty or even twenty years ago—white rabbits 
and painted mandarins were then the mar- 
ketable staples—we are struck with a decided 
progress in form and style. Really very credit- 
able reductions of the works of Thorwaldsen, of 
Canova, and of Powers, are sold by these itin- 
erant art-merchants. It is evident that the inter- 
val which separated popular art from exclusive 
art is every day diminishing. The coarsest lith- 
ographs, sold for a few cents, have a vague re- 
flection of the works they copy. We see that 
the hand is more skilful, the eye better trained, 
the workman rising into the artist. 

This increasing elevation in works of an infe- 
rior order is an important symptom. It proves 
that the plastic arts are entwining themselves 


more and more with our habits, and becoming 
domesticated ; that after having been the privi- 
lege of the dwellings of the rich, they tend to 
become the embellishment of humbler dwellings. 
This is more than mere progress—it is a revolu- 
tion, revealing a decided ascensive movement in 
the intellectual education of the greatest number. 
So that we view these plaster-covered mlssiona- 
ries of art, humble as they are, with great favor, 
and trust that they will never be regarded as nui- 


sances, however far the organs and the monkeys 
fall under the ban; and even towards these we 
are not unkindly disposed. 


STORY TELLING. 

An English writer says: ‘If there is much to 
be rejected in the French models, there is much 
to be learned from them. They at least set us 
an excellent example in looking for subjects close 
at hand, and treating them with vivacity. An 
English story that should be as true in its pic- 
tures of life, and as rapid and vivid in its treat- 
ment, would be as good in its kind as a French 
story. But we must get rid of our old lazy way 
of setting about these matters before we can 
achieve such a consummation. We must shuffle 
off the traditional descriptions, the oppressive 
reflections, the sleepy dialogue, the bits of scene- 
ry which have nothing to do with the action, and 
all other extraneous fineries which are inserted 
only to show off the literary accomplishments of 
the author; and we must go straight to the vital 
interest, and keep it to the end. But the subject 
is a large one, and if we were to yield to its 
temptations, would carry us much farther than 
we originally intended. The few points we have 
hastily indicated are enough for the present.” 


Poor Fettow.—The king of Oude, whose 
territory the British have “absorbed,” “ seques- 
tered,” or “ appropriated ”—not annexed, O no! 
—is in England with his pockets fall of rupees, 
trying to buy back his possessions ! 


Ovr Socrety.—Such is the amplitude 
of ladies dresses now that it is difficult for gen- 
tlemen to find room in any place of fashionable 
resort. They must hover about the out-skirts. 


Retic.—They pretend to have dug up a print- 
ing press at Mentz, bearing the initials of Gutten- 
berg and the date of 1441, but we, however, are 
a little incredulous. 


Ax Starcte.—Galena has exported 
during the last twelve months $2,000,000 worth 
of lead. 
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IMAGINATION, 

It is a fine thing to have a fertile imagination, 
provided it is held in proper subjection by the 
reasoning faculties ; provided it is a well-bitted, 
easy-going nag, held well in hand, and not a 
head-strong courser, defying snaffle and curb, 
and ready to run away with its rider on the 
slightest provocation. Halleck says : 


No one can deny the possession of the faculty 
of imagination to Alexander Dumas, the great 
French story-teller—great, in spite of his being 
an unmitigated plagiarist. A curious instance 
of it is mentioned by an English writer, who 
lately paid a visit to his chateau of Monte Cristo, 
near Paris. “On reaching the garden,” he says, 
“T was conducted by a small path toward what 
the Cerberus in charge called ‘ the Island of Monte 
Cristo.’ I had seen many wonders, but this beat 
them all. The island—well, I should see—I 
looked round. I perceived neither water nor 
island, nor any probability of either, as we were 
walking up the side of a hill; but I had looked 
too far; Ihad miscalculated the extent of the 
territory, and taken too literally the creation of 
Dumas’s brain—for the island was before me, 
separated from the ground on which we stood by 
a ditch about a foot broad, crossed by a plank ! 
It is a fine thing to have a brilliant imagination ; 
it is, indeed, a real blessing, for with such a gift 
the Barmecides’ feast would be greater than a 
Lord Mayor’s banquet! Monsieur Dumas seems 
imbued with this qualification to no ordinary ex- 
tent; he sees in this minute ditch a mighty, 
rushing, rolling ocean—the blue Mediterranean 
dashing on the beach of Marseilles, for instance ; 
in this plank, magnificent arches of marble 
spanning the rising waves; and on the space 
enclosed by the mighty breakers (in reality about 
a dozen yards square), no other than the island 
on which stands the Chateau d’If, that rocky 
mass rising from the Mediterranean, 

crowned with its antique castles, within whose 
dungeons Dantes, alias Monte Cristo, sighed ! 
“When Dumas retires to the Island of Monte 
Cristo (only hear how grand that sounds) he is 
not to be disturbed on any consideration. With 
much solemnity the small plank—alias majestic 
bridge—is pompously removed, and as no mor- 
tal can traverse alive the terriffic torrent flowing 
between the mainland of flower beds and the 
island of weeds, his solitude must be respected, 
and Dumas sits down peacefully to compose one 
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imagination was a nag without a bridle, and run 
away with him. He really fancied that he was 
the Count of Monte Cristo, and possessed of the 
exhaustless wealth of that fabulous gentleman, 
and so incurred ruinous expenses, plunged deep- 
ly into debt, and is now we believe, pecuniarily, 
what is vulgarly termed, “used up.” 


AN ACTRESS’S LOVE. 

The history of the marriage of Ristori, the 
great Italian tragic actress, now electrifying 
London, is a page of romance. The London 
News says: “Adelaide Ristori made her first 
appearance on the stage at the early age of two 
months. Her parents were members of a stroll- 
ing company of players. At twelve we find her 
entering into the king of Sardinia’s company of 
actors. Here she had the advantage of excel- 
lent teaching. She rose rapidly in public esti- 
mation ; visited Leghorn, where she was entirely 
successful, and afterwards accepted of an en- 
gagement at Rome. Here the heir of the Mar- 
quis Capranica del Grillo proposed for ‘ the 
Ristori ;’ but the aristocratical friends of the 
lover were immediately up in arms. He was 
shut up in the Roman States, without any power 
of exit, while the object of his love was obliged 
to depart to keep an engagement in Florence. 
Ristori managed to reach her lover, and they 
were married secretly, although they were short- 
ly after obliged to separate. The separation 
was but for a short time. The husband bought 
& passport made out in favor of another person, 
effected his escape from the Roman States, and 
rejoined his wife in her box at Florence at the 
moment when she entered it, loaded with bou- 
quets and presents, after one of her greatest 
theatrical triamphs.” 


For rvery Frrestpe.—All who have seen 
Ballou’s Dollar Monthly admit it to be the cheap- 
est ¢ in the world, with its hundred pages 
of ing matter in each number, besides two 
peges of original humorous illustrations.— New 

ngland Fi 


Goop Ipra.—The college boys at New Ha- 
ven, Conn., are about to erect a large and well- 
appointed gymnasium. It is as important to 
cultivate the physical as the mental endowments. 


To ove Reapers.—Every leaded article in 
Ballou’s Dollar Monthly is written expressly for 
the proprietor and is liberally paid for. 


Exrtenstve.—The telegraphic wires which in- 
tersect the various parts of the United States, are 


of his most amusing books.” But poor Dumas’s 


sufficiently long to extend around the world. 
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THE COURSE OF EMPIRE, 


The course of empire pursues inflexibly the 
apparent course of the sun from East to West. 
The far East was the cradle of the race. Thence 
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MUNIFICENT DONATION. 

Among the literary treasures of this vicinity, 
scholars have long known of the existence of a 
fine private library, the property of Mr. Joseph 


multiplying and expanding, the mighty army | Dowse, of Cambridge. Mr. Dowse, who is now 


moved westward and halted for a time on the 


confines of Europe and the outskirts of Africa. 
In its progress, the mighty Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian empires rose and fell; the wilderness 
blossomed, was covered with splendid cities— 
worlds in themselves—and then withered to a 
desert. Egypt had its centuries of glory follow- 
ed by its centuries of night. Greece and Rome 
flourished for a season, and then fell. After civi- 
lization and humanity had set up their beacon 
towers on the heights of Europe, the Saracenic 
wave, sweeping along the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean, rolled into Spain at the pillars 
of Hercules, and threatening to overtop the 
Pyrenees, menaced Europe with a Moslem del- 
uge, and was stayed by one of those decisive bat- 
tles which settle for ages the fortunes of empire. 
Then the old world, reviving and putting forth 
new strength, stretched her arm out to the West. 
At the appointed season, an entire new world, a 
virgin bride, was given to the great family of 
nations. Westward still the star of empire rolled. 
In the new hemisphere humanity has exhibited 
an original phase of character; with the same 
old passions, the same old aspirations, but with 
a far different energy and a far more vital im- 
pulse. The offspring of European colonists 
planted on these shores have performed in little 
more than three centuries an amount of work 
which had ever occupied many centuries in the 
slow process of civilization of which ancient 
history offers us the record. With all the evi- 
dences of prosperity, and strength, and enduring 
glory that surround us, it is difficult to believe 
that our country will ever know the withering 
decay that overtook the empires of the old 
world and of old times. Yet such must be its } 
fate. Our cities, after having reached a height 
of splendor never before known in the world, 
must crumble to ruins; our ports must know no 
more the gladness of myriad sails; our busy | 
millions must be laid beneath a desolate soil. 
The star of empire will continue to perform its 
circuit. Asia will again be great and glorious 
in the cycle of centuries, and the old drama of 
civilization be re-enacted on the self-same stage ; 
for history is not only the mirror of the past—it 
is the magic glass in which we read the future. 


Livine.—At a banquet in Japan, Com- 


more than eighty years of age, made the collec- 
tion himself, and the Hon. Edward Everett, in 
one of his published addresses, speaks strongly 
of the value of the books, and the taste evinced 
by their owner in its selection. The collection 
of such a library is the more remarkable since 
Mr. Dowse is not a member of the literary fra- 
ternity, and in early life enjoyed only very ordi- 
nary educational advantages. He is by trade, 
we believe, a leather-dresser, but has had the 
good taste to devote some of his honorable earn- 
ings in the purchase of good books, and his lei- 
sure to making himself thoroughly acquainted 
with their contents. He has performed a gener- 
ous act which merits the highest praise: he has 
presented the Massachusetts Historical Society 
with the whole of his costly and cherished libra- 
ry, on the sole condition that the books shall be 
kept together. Ata special meeting of the So- 
ciety, of which Hon. Robert C. Winthrop is 
president, this magnificent donation was an- 
nounced by Mr. Winthrop, who spoke of it as it 
deserved, Mr. Everett and others following. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society consists 
of sixty members, and originated, in 1790, with 
Dr. Jeremy Belknap, Judge Minot and others, 
who were desirous of preserving historical pa- 
pers and gathering historical fact. The society 
owns and occupies the stone building on the 
south side of the Boston Museum, in which 
there is a fine library and a picture gallery con- 
taining many valuable portraits. Their publish- 
ed “ Collections,” containing a vast amount of 
choice historical documents, numbers fifty-three 
volumes. 


4 


Our we expected, the 


| introduction ite “Ballou’s Dollar Monthly of 


couple of original of humorous illustra- 


| tions has ‘caused it to increase very largely in 


cimgulation. It was the cheapest magazine in 
the world before this, but now we are giving 
still more for the money in each number. This 
feature will be continued in each issue. 


Taxes.—We see it stated that the carriage tax 
paid in London amounts this year to $2,912,265 ; 
but there must be a mistake in the figuring. 


Baruixc.—In all our great cities there ought 


modore Perry was treated to eleven courses of | to be free baths for the people. As it is, bathing 


soup and gingerbread. 


is too costly a luxury for the poor. 
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FAME. 

What little things serve to make a man famous 
or notorious, to stir up nations and even produce 
wars! Little did Professor Mahan think, when 
he presented himself for admission in his neat 
and modest West Point uniform, that his buff 
vest and black neckcloth would the next day 
rouse up all England at the bidding of the trum- 
pet-tongued thunderer of the “ Times.” But so 
it was. The Tory journals banged away at Mr. 
Mahan and Mr. Dallas, and insisted that it was 
an insult to the queen. She, poor woman, had 
never dreamed of such a thing. She was willing 
to admit the black stock and the buff vest, and 
we suspect rated her master of ceremonies for 
excluding them. But a tempest in a teapot was 
caused by those offending articles of dress. After 
all said, however, one thing is certain. If our 
countrymen can’t be contented without presen- 
tation to loyalty, they ought to submit to court 
usages, and put on the embroidered coat and 
small clothes, the cocked hat, and wear the dress 
sword—silly as the usage is. If they don’t 
choose to dress as the court ninnies do, they had 
better stay away. This remark does not apply 
to Professor Mahan, for as he wore his official 
uniform, he ne doubt thought he was all right. 
Probably, however, he will not be in a hurry 
soon to be presented to royalty, but will be con- 
tented with such glimpses of it as he can catch 
in the streets on public occasions, or in the 
theatre, and other 


THE GREAT Coser. —The astronomer, M. 
Babinet, member of the Academy of Sciences, 
and M. Bomme, of Middleburg, Holland, have 
been making some investigations in respect to 
the return of the great comet which appeared in 
the years 104, 392, 682, 975, 1264, and 1556. 
The result gives the arrival of this rare visitor in 
August, 1858, with an uncertainty of two years, 
more or less. 


Going Backwarps.—An English sports- 
man lately made his horse, for a large wager, go 
backwards five-eighths of a mile in five minutes, 
thirty-seven seconds. You’d never catch 
Yankee doing that, His motto for horses and 
everything else is—‘‘ Go ahead !” 


ExtTRavaGance.—It cost a fortune to bap- 
tize the prince of France, and now it will cost 
another fortune to pay Couture for painting a 
picture of the ceremony. 


Russ1a.—This greet country. will export very 
little, if any grain this season. This is one of 
the consequences of the war. 


CATCHING A COURTIER. 

Louis XIV. said one day to Marshal Gram- 
mont: “Mr. Marshal, just read this madrigal 
and see if you have ever seen anything more 
impertinent. Because I love poetry, they bring 
me all sorts of stuff!” The marshal, after hay- 
ing read it, said to the king: “ Your majesty 
judges everything divinely—it is certainly the stu- 
pidest and most ridiculous effusion I ever read.” 
The king laughed and said: “You will ac- 
knowledge the fellow who did this must be a 
blockhead?” “Sire,” replied the courtier, 
“ you can’t call him anything else.” ‘“ Well,” 
said the king, “‘I am delighted you have spoken 
so frankly. I did’it myself.” “Ah, your 
majesty!” exclaimed Grammont; “you are 
joking! But give me the paper again. I read 
it very hastily, and first impressions are often 
deceptive.” “No, Mr. Marshal,” replied the 
king, “on the contrary, first impressions are 
generally the most natural and correct.” The 
king was much amused at this incident, and the 
world thought it was a nice trick to play off on 
a man who lived by flattery. Grammont, how- 
ever, did not get over his mortification for a 
long time. 


Goop Srnsz.—Louis XV. was no fool, though 
he wasaking. One day, in the office of the min- 
ister of war, he found a pair of spectacles. “ Let 
us see,” said he, “if they suit my eyes.” He 
put them on, and taking up a manuscript, read a 
pompous eulogy of himself. “That wont do,” 
said he to the Duke de Choiseul, pulling off the 
glasses ; “they are no better than my own—they 
magnify too much.” 


TERRIBLE Ransaalienaaes the first of 
January and the first of July last, there have 
been lost at sea three hundred and thirty 
American vessels, the amount sacrificed being 
$15,896,506, which includes, however, repairs of 
damages to vessels that came into port disabled 
during the same period. This destruction is 
unparalleled in our commercial history. 


EconomicaL.—A lady can dress in this coun- 
try for a very reasonable sum. Lace mantillas 
in Broadway are almost given away at a thousand 
dollars apiece ! 


Frrenpsu1r.—How true it is that you will 
go through life friendless, if you insist on seeking 
for a fidus Achates without a fault! 


Coo. proposes for 
summer a suit of India rubber, to be filled with 
ice water. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


The receipts of the English railways for the 
past six months were $49,763,310 ! 

In the past three 4725 horses have been 
eaten by the poor of Vienna. 


The obelisk at Inkermann, commemorative of 
the battle, has just been completed. 

The Russians are sending money to the suffer- 
ers at Lyons. Only think of it. 

The new Manchester (Eng.) Exchange is said 
to be the largest room in Europe. 

The annual cost of keeping the London streets 
in repair is £1,800,000 sterling. 

The commerce of St. Petersburg, Russia, has 
been very brisk since the peace. 

On one of the railroads in France beds are 
furnished to the passengers. 

A Russian baroness has lately been fined a 
thousand dollars for forging and swindling. 

An explosion recently occurred at the Cymmer 
coal mines, near Cardiff. One hundred and ten 
men were killed. 
ade of Guides” to the “sights” of that ely, 
such brigade to consist of intelligent lads in want 
of employment. 

There are now 4996 petitions on the table of 
the English Commons House, against opening 
the British Museum on Sundays, signed by 
629,178 persons. 
and preserving inscriptions on monuments to 
persons of eminence. 

The English frigate Terrible, now at Malta, is 
said to have been rendered completely unfit for 


service from the ravages committed by the de- 
structive insects which abound in the Black Sea. 

While the travelling Russians are pouring over 
the Prusso-Russian frontier, there is a stream of 
French invading the Czar’s territory—teachers, 
dancing masters, cooks, actors, and artists of all 
sorts. 


Eupatoria has been comp 


given up to the 
Russians, who have hoisted thei there. 
The 1200 Turks who remained there embarked 
for Constantinople on the same day that the town 
was restored. 


At a recent sale in Paris, a letter of the poet 
Corneille was sold for $200. At the same sale a 
letter of Fenelon was sold for $42 50; one of 
Rochefoucauld for $70; and a signature of Loy- 
ola, the founder of the Jesuits, for $40. 


The Paris Moniteur contains an account of 
the steps which have been taken by M. Delavo, 
the proprietor of the estate of , to 
“ transform that field of battle into a 
living souvenir of the victory.” 

The Greenock Advertiser says that a man was 
nearly poisoned by sucking an Bens he 
found floating in a river, the egg being impreg- 
nated with strychnine in order to kill common 
crows. A whole family, too, narrowly escaped 

isoning by a hare i with the same 

ly substance for a purpose. 


It is expected that Mile. Rachel will soon re- 
appear upon the stage. 

There is positively a army of actors 
in Germany—they are literally legion. 

The Collins line of steamers receives $858,000 
a year for carrying the mail. 


Mad , the most fertile island of the 
tropics, is to be invaded by the French. 

In Paris they are gers white kid gloves, 
richly embroidered with gold. 

The Grand Duke Michael is betrothed to the 
youngest sister of the Regent of Baden. 


Naples letters say that signs of revolt are more 
frequent, and even the army is discontented. 

France lost 40,000 out of her 200,000 soldiers 
engaged in the Russian war. 

Sir Charles Fox and Mr. Henderson have 
contracted to rebuild Covent Garden Opera 
House in six months. 

Queen Victoria has conferred the title and d 
rr Baronet of the United Kingdom on 

en M’Nab, late prime minister in Canada. 


The Rapyer Nicholas is reported to have left 
annie his reign, to be published five years 
nee. 


Some disturbances have occurred in a. 


The a has been entirely evacuated, ex- 
cepti allied ships carrying away hewn stone 
from Sebastopol. 

“The King of Sweden has conferred a gold 
medal on Mr. Anderson, author of ‘‘ Lake Nagna- 
mi ; or, Explorations and Discoveries in South- 
Western Africa.” 

A bill_is in preparation for revising the usury 
laws in Prussia, The interest on loans is to be 
allowed to go as high as 10 per cent.; and ahigh- 
er rate is high 

It has been discovered that several copies of a 
seditious manifesto were lately sent from Brussels 
cleverly to Paris, packed in the interior of a 
large lobster. 


The married ladies of Honolulu have lately 
presented a petition to the legislature, praying for 
the suppression of theatres and circuses, on the 
= that they kept their husbands out all 

ight. 

Louis Napoleon has so far made amends for 
his spoliation of the Orleans family, as to pro- 

paying to each of the daughters of Louis 

ilippe, or their heirs, an allowance of 200,000 


francs. 

Northern Railroad in France carried, in 
1855, no less than 5,500,000 passengers, equal to 
about one-sixth of the ee ae on of ce. 
Of this number, 600,000 ein first class cars 
1,500,000 in second class, and 3,400,000 in third 


Capital punishments are extremely rare in 
Denmark, and when one does occur it creates an. 
immense sensation. A woman was recently de- 
capitated in the province of Julland, where it is 
certain 
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= Of 20,000 people. 


, Record of the Times. 


has ted a pension of dollars 
a month years wt 

The present population of Cuba is -arsa 
to be about one million six hundred thousand. 


The most popular men are seldom those of 
very shining qualities or strong virtues. 

On Quinsi nd Pond, Worcester, they have 
a boat prope! by electricity. 

When a man is willing to appear poor, he de- 
prives penury of its sting. 

Blanchard’s bent ship knees are found to be 
superior to natural knees. 

Campbell says that the word daisy signifies the 
“eye of the day.” 
an or < Carpet-Weaving Ma- 

Americans surpass Europeans in photographs, 
daguerreotypes and ambrotypes. 

The United States is larger than the Roman 


empire was at its zenith. 

The West India sugar crop has been very large 
the present season. 

England boasts of her great wits, but New 
show a Whittier. 

Roger Bacon in 1274 described gunpowder as 
a common plaything everywhere. 


Two women lately engaged in a prize fight 


near Gloucester, N 


Let a man understand you think him faithful 
and it makes him so. 

\ Agricultural are the 
Wort cad in Wisconsin and Iowa, the 
farmers are ering “as high as 35 por day. 


Strakosch is worth two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, one-half of which is in Chicago, in real es- 
tate which cost him not more than $15,000. 


The chimney of a vitriol factory in Providence, 
now building, is to be 214 feet high, 20 feet in in 
diameter at the base, and 10 feet at the top. It 
is built thus high to carry off nga rs fumes. 


Some of the news: arguing in favor 
of making rail cars wholl lly “of iron, ond steam- 
boats of the same material, so far as is practica- 
ble, to avoid disasters from conflagration. 

A Reformed Dutch church is now in the pro- 
cess of erection in yay This will be the 
only edifice that denomination in 
that city. 

A bank note detector gives the number of banks 
in the United States whose notes have not been 
counterfeited or altered at 463, and the number 
whose notes have been counterfeited or altered 
at 854. 


The following remarkable coincidence took 
place in St. Francis County, Ark., a short time 


A one-e man stole a0 mule, 
arrested b and tried be’ 


fore a one-ey oficer 

A river fire steamer has just been built at Cin- 
cinnati, constructed like a erry boat, and hanies 
a fixed steam fire engine on board, to be used 


the port of St. Louis in 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


The remains of a marble have been 
discovered under a garden in the Isle of Capri. 


Mr. Vieux Temps, the violinist, lately made 
$8000 in four month’ tour. 


hirty or rey ee persons make a trade of 
viingiak set te City Pound in New York. 
The first printing press set up in America was 
worked at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1639. 


An artist of Cincinnati has been painting a 
panorama of the Bible. 


Those that govern best make the least noise. 
Power is quiet. 


A little of temptation soon enlarges to 
a thunder-cloud. 

forty square feet. 


It wasn’t Bulwer that said the scissors were 
mightier than the sword. 

A Mr. Coon (same old?) is about to establish 
a paper in Wisconsin. 

magic—it seems like enchan 


A Nou Tork copay ine in excavat- 


ing the old copper mines 

The business have organ- 


A Mr. Marle of Paris is said to have discov- 
ered a way of keeping meat untainted without 


x? famous watering place, Bedford Springs. 
Pa., have been to the Broad T Top Rained 
Company, for the round sum of $186,000. 

One hundred millions of dollars worth of hay 
will be raised in the United States this year— 
equal in value to the cotton crop. 


be the proprietor of fourteen cats, 
table especially for their benefit. 

Lieut. Maury has accepted an invitation to de- 
tute in this city next winter. 


The first daily in Vir- 
nia was in 1780,and the subscription price was 

per copy per annum. 

There are eighteen establishments for manu- 
pacity f ‘or making 14,000 tons perannum. We 

the best ores in the world for making steel. 

Coffee is a native of Abyssinia, and not of 
Arabia, as many believe, and abounds in the 
rovince of a, whence it derives its name. 
The coffee tree was not transplanted from Abys- 
sinia into Asia until the fifteenth century, when 


among the steamboats at the levee. 


its culture was be rman where, in 
Mati it grows to perfection. 


the environs of 
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of ational debt of England is the security 
Brilliant thoughts are slow in their formation, “ 
like the diamond. 
A book has been curiously defined as a bike 
“brain preserved in ink.” 
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If want to see a black ust look at 

“ Come, BP. it’s time to rise,” as Mr. 
Squizzle to his railroad shares, 

“Don’t believe it,” is the rather ve 
catch phrase at the commencement of a patent 
medicine advertisement. 

It is a popular delusion to think that an editor 
is a public bellows, bound to everything and 
everybody that wants to see him. 
she read the “Art of 

ve” on purpose to be agreeable to him. “I 
had rather have ldye-without art,” replied he. 

Every one at the bottom of his heart cherishes 
vanity ; even the toad thinks himself good look- 
ing—rather tawny, perhaps, but look at his eyes / 

How can a man who has no wings be said to 
be “winged” in an affairof honor? Because in 
fighting a duel he makes a goose of himself. 

“Pray, can you tell me,” lisped an exquisite, 
“why I always pause after the first syllable of 
‘cupid?’ It is because I love to stop when I 
come to ¢ u. 

This is a world of compensations. Kick a bo 
for chalking on your fence, and he will hur 
the account ‘by throwing a brickbat at the first 
friendless dog he runs against. 

An Irishman lately bought a family Bible, and, 
taking it home, made his first entry in it thus: 
“Patrick O’Donohue—born Sept. 20th, 1836, 

A being interrogated 
- A witness in court, as to his 
knowledge of the defendent in the case, said he 
knew him intimately well. He had supped with 
him, sailed with him, and horse-whipped him. 

A Frenchman ing over the inventive 
genius of his country, said: ‘ We invented lace 
ruffles!” “Ay,” said John Bull, “and we add- 
ed shirts to them.” 

“You bachelors ought to be heavily taxed,” 
said a lady to an old ’un. “True, ma’am,” said 
the fogy, “bachelorism is undoubtedly a great 
luxury. 


The woodman who “ that tree” has 
ran short of wood, and is almost opinions with 
vexation to think how green he was. now 
“axes” a donation. 


“Mary, I'm your heel has well.” 
“Why?” said wie her large 
blue eyes with astonishment. “O, nothing, only 


“Ts them old fellows alive now ?” said an ur- 
mean, my dear?” “ A Luke, and 

omy, end thea.” 


MERRY MAKING. 


When a carpenter is fi the inside 

with sense of 

priety, a fat cath 

Some people think an editor is a public bel- 


lows, bound to puff everybody. 
A man who tries to bolt a door with a boiled 
carrot must be absent-minded. 

Why is a man who prefers his th 
half shell like donna ? 
are fond of fu-ror. 

What is the difference between a confirmed 
sinner and a beggar? One is a mend-i-cant and 


the other is a mend-i-wont. 
A ter once described a clever clergyman 
article with a white line after 


One virtue, at least, has been discovered in the 
hooped petticoat; mad dogs cannot bite the 
wearers. Excellent things for summer wear! 


A Yankee, who has just commenced the study 
of Italian, wants to know how it is, if they have 


no w in that language, that “them chaps spells 


nful of yeast will raise cents’ 
flour, how much will it wake yo raise 
funds enough to buy a barrel? Answer to be 
handed in over the fence. 

Aman may, from hurry, or forgetfulness, or 
absence of ind, or — strong excitement, 
make his appearance without his wig, but when 
did a woman forget hers ?—Punch. 

A person of our acquaintance asked another 
how old he thought Miss R—— was. “I do not 
know her age exactly ?” he replied ; “ she varies 
from seventeen to twenty-five.” 

Theodore Hook said to an alderman who had 
already surfeited him, and yet pressed him to 

e of still another course—“I thank you; 
ut if it’s the same to you, I’ll take the rest in 
money.” 

If you are a recise man, and wish to be 
of never marry a girl 
named Ann, for we have the authority of Lind- 
eee and others, that “ Ann is an indefi- 

article.” 


“ How much do your waiters at this 
saloon ?” asked a baste gent of the proprie- 
tor of a restaurant. “One dollar per diem, sir.” 
“Well, then, credit me with thirty cents, for I 
waited two hours for my steak and one hour for 
my muffins!” 

Lord Stanford told Moore that Lady Caroline 
Lamb, in a moment of passion, knocked 
down one of her with a stool. “ Well,” 
said the poet, “it is nothing uncommon fora 
literary lady to double down a page.” 

An orphan of 20, with $5000 a year, ad- 
a New York paper as wanting 
a handsome and respectable man in mar- 
riage. She prints her picture, it is pretty, 
and hails from 8 eld. 

A coop Pux.—Theodore Hook once said to 
a literary man, at whose table his publisher had 
seem to 


become intoxicated: “‘My dear sir, you 
wine-cellar into 
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“Molly, I think you’ll never set the river on 
fire,” oa lady to her servant. “ Indeed, I’d 
never be aftel doing anytildg 00 wicked, ma’am 
—I’d be burning up the little fishes,” innocently 
! I in the ber gingham 
met sunset 
delight were of the sume dear bus." And al 
“do thin} 


